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NESTING OF THE SAW-WHET OWL (CRYPTOGLAUX 
ACADICA ACADICA) IN THE MONTREAL DISTRICT. 


BY L. MC I. TERRILL. 
(Plates III-IV.) 


No doubt most of us who have developed an interest in nature 
are accustomed, for one reason or another, to visit certain favoured 
localities more frequently than others, with the result that we 
become more or less thoroughly familiar with the local flora and 
fauna and are enabled to note the ecological changes from year to 
year. In my own case I have in mind the Chambly district, 
bordering the Richelieu River, about twenty miles distant from 
Montreal, which I have explored frequently at all seasons during 
the past twenty years. It was here, on May 22, 1927, that I found 
my first nest of the Saw-whet Owl. Although I have occasionally 
recorded this Owl in the vicinity of Montreal during the summer 
months, I had previously noted it at Chambly only in the fall and 
winter, when it is not uncommon throughout this part of Quebec 
Province. 

Other raptorial birds are fairly well distributed in the wooded 
sections of Chambly, where, within a radius of about five miles, I 
believe I had already found the nesting places of most of the Hawks 
and Owls breeding there. These include the following:—five pairs 
of the Marsh Hawk, nine of the Sharp-shinned Hawk, three each 
of the Red-shouldered, Broad-winged and Sparrow Hawks, five 
pairs of the Long-eared Owl, two of the Great Horned and one of 
the Screech Owl. I do not mean to intimate that the nests of all 
of these are found in successive years, but that this list comprises 
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the approximate population of nesting raptorial birds within the 
area. There is some uncertainty regarding the status of a Cooper’s 
Hawk and a Barred Owl seen on a few occasions. 

It may also be of interest to note that although the Accipiters 
can generally be found by intensive search, the Buteos are far less 
dependable in recent years and the thought arises whether the 
wholesale destruction of Hawks at congested points during migra- 
tion is a contributory factor. It is natural to assume that the 
Buteos would suffer more than the smaller and swifter Accipiters, 
at least when the destruction is carried on under the guise of “ ver- 
min” control by persons ignorant of the meaning of the term. In 
any event the Red-shouldered Hawk is notably scarcer in many of 
its haunts. 

The nesting locality of the Saw-whet Owl was by the bank of 
a stream draining an upland pine wood and the nest was barely 
twenty feet from the ground in an old cavity in the decayed top 
of a basswood stub, in the deep shade of surrounding saplings. It 
is probable that a Flicker was responsible for the excavation, but 
the entrance had become enlarged and ragged through decay and 
bore little semblance to the neatly chiselled nesting place of that 
bird. 

The Owl very considerately appeared at the entrance as I ap- 
proached and when I reached the cavity it merely flew to a sapling 
six feet distant and stared at me without other demonstration 
while I examined the single fresh egg, resting on chips of rotten 
wood, ten inches below the opening. Almost as soon as I had 
descended, the Saw-whet shook its feathers, flew back and dis- 


appeared into the cavity, reappearing in a moment to watch my 


movements. This was the usual procedure during succeeding 
visits, except that it was sometimes necessary to rap the stub 
lightly in order to bring the bird to its doorstep. The only note of 
protest heard in the daytime was an occasional snapping of the 
mandibles. This was more noticeable after the young were hatched. 

On May 28 there were four eggs, one of which I took. This was 
perfectly fresh. On June 3 the nest contained five eggs, making 
six in all. Although the nest was not visited in the interim it is 
reasonable to assume that deposition had been completed by June 
1 and that an egg was laid on alternate days. Unfortunately I 
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neglected to mark the eggs and, as subsequent events will indicate, 
was unable to determine the exact period of incubation. It will be 
apparent, however, that the period required for the last egg to 
hatch was at least 26 days and probably longer—a lengthy time 
indeed for so small an Owl. 

None of the eggs had hatched on June 17, but on my next visit, 
the 24th, I found two young. The first-born, which I estimated to 
be from four to six days of age, peeped very much in the manner 
of baby Long-eared Owls. It was scantily covered with whitish 
down with perhaps the faintest tinge of buffy, and the eyelids were 
tightly closed. The second nestling was exceedingly tiny and help- 
less and apparently not more than a day from the egg. The 
whitish down on this owlet was very inconspicuous. 

On July 1, accompanied by my friends, Napier Smith and Henry 
Mousley, we found three young and an addled egg, the fifth egg 
having unaccountably disappeared. The latest addition to the 
family was not more than a day or two old, and, as usual, quite 
helpless, while the other nestlings had reached what I style the 
‘motley’ stage. In the oldest owlet the feathers of the succeeding 
plumage were commencing to replace the down and more or less 
well defined patches of brown were in evidence, particularly about 
the alar tracts, the back and the head. There was nothing notable 
about the facial disk, except that the white ‘spectacles’ of a later 
stage were faintly delineated. Owlet number two showed indistinct 
traces of brown on top of the head and on the back, but the devel- 
opment of the wing coverts was more marked. To the best of my 
knowledge their ages at this date were, respectively, 11 to 13 days, 
8 days and 1 to 2 days. 

On July 9 the crown and upper parts of the oldest bird (19 to 21 
days) were a chocolate brown color with a very little down on top 
of the head. Beneath, the coloring was a brighter ochre brown 
with exception, principally, of the broken white jugular collar 
and a triangular white patch between the bill and the eyes. The 
brown coloring was everywhere noticeably darker than in the 
adult. I noted also that the bristle-tipped feathers at the base of 
the bill were well developed. Nestling number two had more down 
and the white area encircling the eyes gave it a pronounced be- 
spectacled appearance. Otherwise it did not differ greatly from 
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the older bird, which had less composure, crouching and snapping 
its bill and often backing away into the undergrowth. The young- 
est owlet, presumably not more than ten days old, was still almost 
entirely clothed in whitish down, with slight indications of the 
secondary plumage. This one peeped instead of snapping its bill, 
which it sometimes used as a hook, and posed with bent head as if 
ashamed of its unopened eyes. 

The parent was absent from the nest for the first time on July 16, 
the only occasion on which it failed to appear at the entrance except 
once when I removed the young to a sun-lit glade 100 yards distant, 
where I kept them under observation for upwards of an hour, 
On my return I found it crouching disconsolately in the deserted 
nursery, thinking no doubt that there was no further need for 
defensive attitude. 

The first-born, now between 26 and 28 days old and quite as 
large as its parent, frequently indulged in flights of from 12 to 15 
feet from the observation log, but, although the flight feathers 
were almost fully developed, it was unable to rise from the ground. 
The upper parts were entirely chocolate brown, no down being per- 
ceptible. The principal white areas beneath were the jugular 
patches and, more prominent, the broad white disks, tapering from 
the base of the bill to a point above the eyes and suggesting in 
shape the horns of a goat. The forchead was finely streaked, 
much as in theadult plumage. This plumage is probably responsible 
for the so-called White-fronted Owl (albifrons) of early authors. 

The second bird was somewhat similar but still had a little down 
on the head. This one posed submissively as in the past and made 
no attempt to fly, though it occasionally moved into the under- 
growth to escape the heat. It was always possible to arrest this 
movement, however, by giving a mouse-like squeak, when it 
would turn and give me the benefit of a very wide-awake but some- 
what nonplussed stare! On occasion the older birds assumed a 
rather threatening attitude towards each other, particularly when 
they found themselves vis-4-vis on the observation log. In both 
of these nestlings the iris was yellow. I should also mention that 
on the 9th the oldest owlet, at the age of 19 to 21 days, also had 
yellow eyes, while the eyes of the second bird at 16 days were not 
fully opened and their yellow coloring was not as clear. 
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The youngest bird was an anomaly. It had progressed very 
slowly. Although at least 16 days of age, it was still in the motley 
stage and posed with bent head, probably to shield from the light 
its half opened eyes, which were as dark and lustreless as ink-wells. 
In contrast to the other nestlings this bird was also very fidgety, a 
fact that was evident in my negatives. What a contrast, also, to 
young Hawks (I have in mind especially, Marsh and Sharp-shinned 
Hawks), which have well-developed coats of down and wide-opened 
eyes at birth, and soon exhibit much of the alertness of nestlings 
that are both precocial and nidifugous. 

Returning to the nest at dusk we waited expectantly and at 7.45 
p. m. heard the young Owls give a high-pitched, sibilant call with 
a slight rasp. This bore some resemblance to the sound produced 
by the filing of a saw and doubtless was their hunger call. In a 
few moments they called again, but still no sign of the parents. 
At 8 o’clock a Whippoorwill commenced to sing and almost at the 
same moment I heard the ‘tsch-wett’ of an adult Saw-whet from 
the other side of the stream. A minute later, with just enough 
light to distinguish it, one of the parents flew by, voicing its dis- 
pleasure in the same manner in which the young begged for food, 
only more loudly and insistently. Back and forth it flew, almost 
brushing our faces at times, and hissing in a way that suggested 
little spurts of steam escaping from a small nozzle. There was 
however, a distinct rasping sound audible. 

I had previously heard and traced to its source on several occa- 
sions the ‘tsch-whett’ call, or song, of the Saw-whet, mainly in the 
spring and early summer, but was never quite able to reconcile it 
with the sound of saw-filing. The fact that the young hiss, however, 
suggests that this is the basis for other calls and that the ‘tsch- 
whett’ note is the song modification. I am fully aware that my 
notes on this pair of birds are very incomplete and that the Saw- 
whet may have other calls with which I am unfamiliar. Unfor- 
tunately, conditions did not permit me to remain at the nest long 
after dusk and I probably missed many things of interest. I might 
add, for whatever significance it may have, that on occasion I have 
momentarily mistaken the hunger call of a ‘downy’ Cuckoo (if 
there is such a thing!) for the note of the Saw-whet; also that my 
parrot, a Mexican Yellow-poll, when in a dim light and a solilo- 
quant mood, often gives a faint imitation of it by protruding the 
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lower mandible and drawing the tip against the upper. In humans 
I imagine that this would be tantamount to gritting the teeth. I do 
not know whether the Saw-whet produces its song in this manner, 
but it would be fitting if we concede that bird-song serves the two- 
fold purpose of love-song and challenge! 

On the following day the young were still in the nest, but on the 
23rd I found no sign of young or adults and, strangely, no pellets 
were observed, either on this occasion or during previous visits, 
although I searched the vicinity rather carefully. In fact the order- 
ly habits of these little Owls were quite pronounced. At no time 
during the occupancy of the nest was any indication of the nature 
of their food observed, either in the nest or in the neighborhood. 
Evidently pellets cast by the young, egg shells and other debris 
were carried some distance away. Possibly they were dropped into 
the stream. 

On August 7 however, there were three fresh pellets beneath the 
nest, one of them very small, and two older pellets under dense 
spruce trees within a radius of 75 yards. Again, on the 28th, three 
pellets were found, two of them beneath the nest. The last evi- 
dence of the Owls’ presence in the vicinity was noted on September 
7, when a single pellet was found near the nest. 

Several of the pellets were submitted to the Royal Ontario 
Museum at Toronto and Dr. Dymond kindly furnished me with 
particulars of their contents, which included the remains of one 
bat, either Myotis subulatus or lucifugus, and eleven mice and 
shrews of the following species:—7 Masked Shrews (Sorex cinereus), 
2 Short-tailed Shrews (Blarina brevicauda), 1 Jumping Mouse (Zapus 
hudsonius) and 1 Meadow Mouse (Microtus pennsylvanicus). 

Owing to lumbering operations the stub occupied by the Saw- 
whets was cut down during the following winter and I have found 
no trace of them since that time. Nevertheless I do not feel as 
confident regarding their movements as in the case of other rap- 
tores in the district. My original opinion that they were new- 
comers, a theory enhanced by the late nesting date, has been con- 
siderably modified, and I am not at all certain that they have not 
returned to some portion of the general locality in succeeding years, 
principally because of my failure to see any of them except at the 
nest, or to find signs of a definite roosting place. 

Montreal, Canada. 
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A JEFFERSON LETTER OF HISTORICAL AND 
ORNITHOLOGICAL INTEREST. 


BY J. GREENWAY, JR. 


Reavers of Alexander Wilson’s ‘American Ornithology’ must 
often have wondered at the savage attack that George Ord, his 
good friend, made upon Thomas Jefferson in his preface to the 
ninth volume. If Ord was correct, why did the great president 
refuse the scientist permission to go with the Pike Expedition, or 
why, as Ord affirms, did Jefferson disregard utterly Wilson’s 
request to go? The following letter throws a new light on the 
matter. It is believed that the letter has never before been pub- 
lished, and it is reproduced here through the courtesy of Harold 
Jefferson Coolidge, Esq., of Boston, in whose collection it lies. 


Monticello, Oct. 27, 718. 
Dear General: 

I never saw till lately the [Xth vol. of Wilson’s Ornithology 
to this a life of the Author is prefixed by a Mr. Ord, in which he has 
indulged himself in great personal asperity against myself, these 
things in common I disregard, but he has attached his libel to a 
book which is to go into all countries & thro’ all time. he almost 
makes his heroe die of chagrin at my refusing to associate him with 
Pike in his expedition to the Arkansa, an expedition on which he 
says he had particularly set his heart. now I wish the aid of your 
memory, as to the main fact on which the libel is bottomed, to wit 
that Wilson wished to be of that expedition with Pike particularly, 
and that I refused it. if my memory is right that was a military 
expedition, set on foot by General Wilkinson, on his arrival at St. 
Louis as Governor and Commanding officer, to reconnoitre the 
country and to know the position of his enemies, Spanish and In- 
dian: that it was set on foot of his own authority, without our 
knolege or consultation; and that being unknown to us until it had 
departed, it was less likely to be known to Wilson, and to be a thing 
on which he could have set his heart. I have not among my papers 
a scrip of a pen on that subject; which is a proof I took no part in 
it’s direction. had I directed it the instructions etc. would have 
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been in my hand writing, & copies in my possession. the truth is 
this, I believe, after the exploration of the Missisipi by Lewis & 
Clarke and the Washita by Dunbar, we sent Freeman up the Red 
River; and on his return we meant to have sent an exploring party 
up the Arkansa, and it was my intention that Wilson should have 
accompanied that party. but Freeman’s journey being stopped by 
the Spanish authorities, we suspended the mission up the Arkansa 
to avoid collision with them. will you be so good as to lay your 
memory and your papers under contribution to set me right in all 
this? 

Can you, without involving yourself in offence with Stewart, ob- 
tain thro’ any channel, a frank and explicit declaration on what 
ground he detains my portrait? for what term? and whether 
there is to be an end of it? I think he has now had it 10, or 12 
years. I wrote to him once respecting it, but he never noticed my 
letter.—I am on the recovery from a sickness of 6 or 7 weeks, but 
do not yet leave the house. our family all join in affectionate 
recollections and recommendations to Mrs. Dearborne and your- 
self, and none with more constant affection and respect than myself. 

Thos. Jefferson. 


In his preface to the ninth volume of the ‘ American Ornithology,’ 
George Ord wrote as follows of the business: “ About the commence- 
ment of this year (1806), information was disseminated through 
the medium of the public prints, that the president of the United 
States had it in contemplation to dispatch parties of ingenious men, 
for the purpose of exploring the waters of Louisiana. Mr. Wilson, 
aroused at the intelligence, now conceived that a favorable op- 
portunity was afforded him of gratifying a desire, which he had 
long indulged, of visiting those regions, which he was well convinced 
were rich in the various objects of science; and particularly where 
subjects, new and interesting, might be collected for his embryo 
work on the ornithology of our country. He expressed his wishes 
to Mr. Bartram, who approved them; and the latter cheerfully 
wrote a letter to his friend and correspondent, Mr. Jefferson, where- 
in Mr. Wilson’s character and attainments were distinctly stated, 
recommending him as one highly qualified to be employed in that 
important national enterprise. This introductory, couched in the 
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most gentlemanly terms, covered an application from Mr. Wilson 
himself, which, as faithful biographer of our deceased friend, we 
think proper to insert entire: 


“To His Excellency Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. 
“ Sir, 

“Having been engaged these several years, in collecting materials 
and furnishing drawings from nature, with the design of publishing 
a new Ornithology of the United States of America, so deficient in 
the works of Catesby, Edwards, and other Europeans, I have 
traversed the greater part of the northern and eastern districts; 
and have collected many birds undescribed by these naturalists. 
Upwards of one hundred drawings are completed; and two plates 
in folio already engraved. But as many beautiful tribes frequent 
the Ohio and the extensive country through which it passes, that 
probably never visited the Atlantic states; and as faithful repre- 
sentations of these can only be taken from living nature, or from 
birds newly killed; I had planned an expedition down that river, 
from Pittsburgh to the Mississippi and thence to Neworleans, and 
to continue my researches by land in return to Philadelphia. I had 
engaged as companion and assistant Mr. William Bartram of this 
place, whose knowledge of Botany, as well as Zoology, would have 
enabled me to make the best of the voyage, and to collect many new 
specimens in both those departments. Sketches of these were to 
have been taken on the spot; and the subjects put in a state of 
preservation to finish our drawings from, as time would permit. 
We intended to set out from Pittsburgh about the beginning of 
May; and expected to reach Neworleans in September. 

“But my venerable friend, Mr. Bartram, taking into more 
serious consideration his advanced age, being near seventy, and 
the weakness of his eye-sight; and apprehensive of his inability to 
encounter the fatigues and deprivations unavoidable in so extensive 
a tour; having to my extreme regret, and the real loss of science, 
been induced to decline the journey; I had reluctantly abandoned 
the enterprise, and all hopes of accomplishing my purpose; till 
hearing that your Excellency had it in contemplation to send 
travellers this ensuing summer up the Red River, the Arkansaw 
and other tributary streams of the Mississippi; and believing that 
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my services might be of advantage to some of these parties, in 
promoting your Excellency’s design; while the best opportunities 
would be afforded me of procuring subjects for the work which I 
have so much at heart. Under these impressions I beg leave to 
offer myself for any of these expeditions; and can be ready at a 
short notice to attend your Excellency’s orders. 

“Accustomed to the hardships of travelling; without a family; 
and an enthusiast in the pursuit of Natural History, I will devote 
my whole powers to merit your Excellency’s approbation; and 
ardently wish for an opportunity of testifying the sincerity of my 
professions, and the deep veneration with which I have the honor 
to be, 

“ Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ALEX. WILSON.”* 
Kingsess, Feb. 6, 1806. 


“Mr. Jefferson had in his port-folio decisive proofs of Mr. Wil- 
son’s talents as an ornithologist, the latter having some time before 
transmitted to his Excellency some elegant drawings of nondescript 
birds, accompanied with scientific descriptions. Yet with these 
evidences before him, backed with the recommendation of a dis- 
cerning and experienced Naturalist, so little did Mr. Jefferson 
regard the pretensions of Genius, and the interests of Science; so 
unmindful was he of the duties of his exalted station, or the common 
civilities which obtain amongst people of breeding and refinement; 
that so far from accepting the services of our accomplished ornith- 
ologist, he did not even deign to reply to his respectful overture; 
and Wilson, mortified at the cold, contemptuous neglect, locked 
up his feelings in his breast, not even permitting a sigh to reach the 
ear of his most intimate friends. This treatment he did not expect 
from one, whom his ardent fancy had invested with every excellence; 
who had been the object of his encomiums, and the theme of his 
songs: “Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” 

Audubon, in the preface to his ‘Delineations of American 
Scenery and Character’ has his own explanation for Wilson’s mis- 


*Mr. Wilson was particularly anxious to accompany Pike, who commenced 
his journey from the cantonment on the Missouri, for the sources of the Arkan- 
saw, &c. on the 15th July, 1806. [Footnote by Ord.] 
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adventure. He speaks of a visit to Washington in 1831 to procure 
letters to authorities in the Carolinas and Florida where he had 
planned a trip. “* * * * * I need not say that towards our Presi- 
dent and the enlightened members of the civil, military, and naval 
departments, I felt the deepest gratitude for the facilities which 
they thus afforded me. All received me in the kindest manner, and 
accorded to me whatever I desired of their hands. How often did 
I think of the error committed by Wilson, when, instead of going to 
Washington, and presenting himself to President Jefferson, he for- 
warded his application through an uncertain medium. He, like 
myself, would doubtless have been received with favour, and ob- 
tained his desire. How often have I thought of the impression his 
piercing eye would have made on the discriminating and learned 
President, to whom in half the time necessary for reading a letter, 
he might have said six times as much as it contained. But, alas! 
Wilson, instead of presenting himself, sent a substitute, which, it 
seems, was not received by the President, and which, therefore, 
could not have answered the intended end. How pleasing was it 
to me to find in our Republic, young as she is, the promptitude to 
encourage science, occasionally met with in other countries. Me- 
thinks I am now bidding adieu to the excellent men who so kindly 
received me, and am still feeling the pressure of their hands indica- 
tive of a cordial wish for the success of my undertaking. * * * *” 

[As a matter of fact there seems to be no evidence except Ord’s 
statement that Wilson had set his heart on accompanying Pike or 
any special expedition nor that he felt any resentment against 
Jefferson. His only allusion to the matter that we find is in a 
letter of February 26 in which he attributes the failure to receive 
an answer to the fact that “a brush with the Spaniards was ex- 
pected or that his letter and Bartram’s had not been received. 
It is evident that Jefferson did receive the letters and _ possibly 
replied later to Bartram and that Ord was not informed of this 
fact.—Ed.] 


Museum Comp. Zool., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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NOTES ON THE FLOCKING OF SHORE BIRDS. 


BY J. T. NICHOLS. 


On Wheeling Flocks. 


OnE of the most striking phenomena of flocking in shore birds, 
although one that is in no wise confined to this group, is the way in 
which flocks at times fly holding a close ranked formation, and the 
seemingly instantaneous precision with which they wheel in 
unison, as though each individual were motivated by a common im- 
pulse, rather than adjusting itself to the movements of its com- 
panions. This has seemed to me something of a mystery until a 
recent observation suggested a simple explanation perhaps bearing 
on the mechanics involved as well as on the purpose of the maneuver. 

Two Dowitchers, young of the year, had been frequenting a 
narrow bit of favorable bay shore screened by sedge grass, for some 
days if not weeks. On the nearby ocean beach, reached through a 
short break in the dunes, Black-bellied Plover were usually to be 
found. This morning about a dozen Black-bellied Plover were 
alighted on the bay side with the Dowitchers, and sheltered by the 
grass, we detected a single Golden Plover among them, and had 
the pleasure of watching it at close range for as long as we desired. 
We then flushed the flock with the intention of picking out and 
comparing the Golden with the other Plover on the wing. Its 
flight was relatively fast, now it bounded off ahead of the flock, and 
as they wheeled finding itself in the rear, rose above them and dove 
down through to the front rank with a few swift wing strokes. 
Similarly the Dowitchers, naturally less fast than the Plover and 
straggling in the rear, were picked up as the flock wheeled and went 
off as an integral part of it. 

When flocks of shore birds are making a protracted straightaway 
flight they usually move in comparatively open formation and 
are particularly apt to straggle when more than one species is in- 
volved, the bunching and wheeling is most frequent when a flock 
takes wing and may well serve to hold it together until the faster 
and slower individuals have adjusted speeds. 
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A simple explanation of mechanism would be that the faster 
finding themselves isolated in the van turn back and in so doing pro- 
vide a single visual impulse on which the remainder of the flock 
may swerve almost instantaneously. With this thought in mind 
I have made a few observations on wheeling pigeons which do not 
entirely bear it out, it being often, perhaps usually the front rank 
of one of the sides of the flock which initiates the change in direction. 
In any event any change in direction is correlated with a change of 
leadership, and in a flock wheeling back and forth the fastest birds 
that shoot out ahead cover more and the slowest that straggle in 
the rear less distance, which if these be the same individuals in 
each case, amounts to the full diameter of the flock each time it 
wheels. 

Association Preferences of Shore Birds. 


When in sufficiently large numbers any shore bird species flocks 
by itself. Most species have, however, distinct association prefer- 
ences at other times, which will be helpful in placing a bird the 
companions of which one knows. 

The following occur only singly or in (usually small) flocks of 
their own kind. Woodcock, Wilson’s Snipe, Solitary Sandpiper, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Upland Plover, Kildeer. 

In my experience on Long Island, N. Y., the same might be said 
of the Hudsonian Curlew, but on the New Jersey Coast Mr. C. A. 
Urner has seen it in mixed flocks particularly of migrating Curlew 
and Dowitchers. There the Curlew is also more frequently seen 
in larger flocks. 

The Stilt Sandpiper and Lesser Yellow-legs fly with the Dow- 
itcher. 

The Dowitcher and Lesser Yellow-legs fly with the Stilt Sand- 
piper. 

The Semipalmated Sandpipers mix indiscriminately with the 
Least Sandpiper, and Single Dowitchers or Pectoral Sandpipers as 
well as an occasional White-rumped Sandpiper fly with considerable 
flocks of these smaller species. 

Single White-rumped and Red-backed Sandpipers flock with the 
Sanderling on open shores. 

The Black-bellied and Golden Plover (occasionally) and the 
Lesser Yellowlegs fly with the Greater Yellow-legs. 
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The Wilson’s Phalarope, Dowitcher, Stilt Sandpiper, Pectoral 
Sandpiper (occasionally), Greater Yellow-legs and Turnstone fly 
with the Lesser Yellow-legs. 

The Marbled Godwit and Willet are said to have flocked to- 
gether in the days of their abundance. 

The Golden Plover used to fly with the Eskimo Curlew and vice- 
versa. 

The Knot, Willet, Greater Yellow-legs, Golden Plover (occasion- 
ally), Ringneck Plover and Turnstone fly with the Black-bellied 
Plover. 

The Ringneck, when single, flies with almost any species, large 
or small, from the Greater Yellow-legs (or even an aloof Hudsonian 
Curlew) to the Least Sandpiper. 


Correlation of Gregariousness and Habitat in Shore Birds. 


The different species of shore-birds show every degree of gre- 
gariousness. 

There is a distinct correlation between gregariousness and re- 
stricted feeding grounds. Thus the Spotted Sandpiper with great 
adaptability as to habitat (pond, stream, bay or ocean shore,— 
mud, sand or rock), at home almost anywhere, is one of the most 
solitary, the Greater Yellow-legs with more catholic tastes than the 
Lesser, is less gregarious than it. 

The Lesser Yellow-legs as I know it in migration has very distinct 
preferences for new standing non-tidal rain or flood water, which 
concentrates the tarrying population about certain relatively few 
restricted coastal bits of marsh or pools. The species which 
habitually travel with it (Dowitcher, Stilt Sandpiper, etc.) share 
this preference. It is at least partially true that concentration on 
a restricted feeding ground makes a bird gregarious not only with 
its own kind but with others with which it is thus associated. 

Chance unusual feeding associations which bring unlike species 
together may make close temporary associates of them. Such a 
case was two Dowitchers in a flock of Black-bellied Plover (men- 
tioned elsewhere). Mr. Urner tells me of Lesser Yellow-legs availing 
themselves of adjacent feeding habitat and habits of the Upland 
Plover, and these two species flocking together. 

The numbers of each species are spacially restricted some more, 
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some less, to preferred feeding and resting grounds and migration 
routes. When the territory is narrow and the numbers are high, a 
given species will occur in flocks, which species when less abundant 
would be much more scattering, though its inherent sociability would 
be partially compensated by mixing with unlike species. 

It is partially true that shore-birds bunch up when feeding or 

tarrying, and scatter out when travelling. Thus the Hudsonian 
Curlew which seldom pauses on its passage along the shores of 
Long Island is usually seen passing singly or not more than 4 or 5 
together, whereas farther south it occurs in flocks of considerable 
size. 
However, the opposite tendency is observable under slightly 
different circumstances, either because a definite flight of some 
species congests its numbers along a given bit of migration route 
so that flocks are readily formed, or because an unmixed flock of 
the right size is a social unit not easily diverted. When a flight of 
Dowitchers is on they move in close bunched unmixed flocks, ten 
or 20 together being frequent, flying swiftly and silently, and though 
under ordinary circumstances a sociable, ‘gentle’ bird, it now will 
hardly respond to decoys. 


Size of Flocks, etc. 


A given species of shore birds seems to travel comfortably in 
flocks up to a certain size, and larger flocks though they will gather 
and wheel about a restricted bit of favorable feeding ground have 
little cohesion in moving from place to place. Such size of flock, 
varying by place and circumstance, would be for the Greater 
Yellowlegs perhaps a dozen birds, for the Lesser Yellowlegs or 
Sanderling 40 or 50, for the small (Least and Semipalmated) 
Sandpipers 100,—on Long Island in southward migration. 

Even the most gregarious species also fly singly, but as Horst 
Wachs has recently (1927) noticed in migration observations on the 
coast of Mecklenburg, single shore birds are more noisy and fly 
more hurriedly and irregularly than flocks of the same species. 
Such behavior is probably correlated to their finding the compan- 
ions they seem to be seeking. Two individuals, usually, but not 
always of the same species, frequently travel in company, and 
three together occur so often that it can hardly be mere coinci- 
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dence, but rather because this is a small unit with a definite ma- 
jority to give it cohesion. The shore bird’s flocking instincts being 
what they are, a single would be unlikely to leave (or not to follow) 
two birds. 

There is an interesting recent German paper on the flocking of 
shore birds by Heyder (1929, Mitteil. Ver. sachs. Ornithologen, II, 
p. 187-194). He finds all species observed more or less gregarious, 
the Dunlin and Ringed Plover among the most, the Common 
Snipe and Common Sandpiper (which correspond to our Wilson’s 
Snipe and Spotted Sandpiper) very little so. When the breeding 
season is concluded and during the ensuing migration period, the 
various species form flocks primarily of their own kind, but also 
flock with other species, the tendency of each to enter mixed flocks 
being more or less in direct ratio with its own flocking tendency. 
The species may further be divided into those with an active ten- 
dency to seek the company of other species, and those which merely 
tolerate the same, the smaller as a rule belonging to the former 
group, the larger to the latter, so that in general a species is at- 
tracted by birds larger than itself, disregards but tolerates smaller 
birds. There are also cases of especial affinity as between the 
Ringed Plover and certain Sandpipers, notably the Dunlin. 

The writer can endorse the above generalizations from observa- 
tion of American birds in migration, and would add that numbers 
‘draw’ almost equally with size, most larger birds, if sufficiently in 
the minority, will be attracted by smaller birds if sufficiently 
numerous. Also species are continually ‘decoying’ to one another, 
more or less, which from lack of affinity are unlikely to travel in the 
same flock. 


American Mus. Nat. Hist., 
New York. 
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THE CAVE BIRDS OF TRINIDAD.! 
BY M. A. CARRIKER, JR. 


Out of the vast multitude of feathered creatures inhabiting 
America, none have interested me more, or have at the same time 
seemed so repulsive, as the unique “Oil Birds” or “Guacharos” 
(Steatornis caripensis) of the island of Trinidad and adjacent 
mainland of Venezuela. 

The low mountain range paralleling the north coast of Trinidad 
is composed to a great extent of soft limestone, so that with the 
great rainfall prevalent in this region, it rapidly weathers away 
when exposed. The mountains themselves, though low, are very 
broken and precipitous, and it frequently happens that surface 
water entering a fault or cleavage of the strata, in time dissolves and 
carries away great masses of rock and softer material, forming 
caverns of variable size, and it is in the larger of these caverns 
that the “Guacharos” take up their abode. 

There is a very beautiful one, but difficult of access, on Monos 
Island, one large one on Shagramal Mountain, three smaller ones 
on an adjacent ridge, and another large one on the heights of 
Oropouche, all of which contain colonies of these wierd, uncanny 
birds. We have many species of nocturnal birds, but none which 
shun the light of day as does this one, passing all its days in foul 
and noisesome blackness, only issuing forth in search of food when 
the early tropic night has settled down over the earth. 

The birds are of quite large size, having an average length of 
thirteen inches and a wing-spread of twenty-eight to thirty inches. 
The tail and wings are long, the latter pointed and very strong, 
giving the bird wonderful quickness of movement. The color 
ranges from cinnamon to chestnut brown, with a few round white 
spots scattered over the whole of the body and the wing-coverts. 
The bill is large, strongly hooked, and very powerful, while the 
feet slightly resemble those of the pigeon, except that they rc 
armed with strong, curved claws. The bird does not perch, bur 
either squats on a flat surface or clings to the rocks like a Swift. 


1 Read before the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, November, 1930. 
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My first meeting with the birds was at the Shagramal Cave. 
Starting from a cacao plantation at 800 feet above sea-level, we 
climbed up the ridge to about 1200 feet, where all cultivation ceased, 
and the tangled, rock-strewn base of Mt. Shagramal begins. The 
trail is little used and badly obliterated, and our guide none too 
certain of the way, so that many false starts are made, only to be 
retraced. Masses of jagged rock strew the mountain side, interlaced 
with roots and vines, the whole choked with an undergrowth which 
only the humid tropics can produce. At about 1600 feet the con- 
ditions become infinitely worse. It is from this point upward that 
the moisture laden clouds break against the mountain slopes, 
drenching the vegetation continuously. The forest trees are laden 
with damp green moss, huge leaved, semi-parisitic plants cling to 
every point of vantage on trunk and limb, while underneath every 
foot of ground space is choked with masses of small palms angd wild 
plantains, the whole interlaced with an almost machete defying 
tangle of wire-like creepers. 

After reaching an altitude of nearly 3000 feet the trail dropped 
suddenly down a thirty foot cliff into a ravine, into which we 
scrambled much after the manner of our Simian ancestors, to 
continue the journey down the ravine, over a ridge, and into 
another ravine, where at a sharp turn we came unexpectedly to our 
journey’s end. At this point the ravine ended at the mouth of the 
cave, into which the little brook flowed, continuing its downward 
rush through subterranean channels, emerging, perhaps, far down 
the mountain slope. The mouth of this cavern is about thirty 
feet wide and forty feet high, arched overhead and festooned 
with short stalactites. As we reached the mouth of the cavern, 
there suddenly issued from its depths the most infernal uproar 
imaginable, hoarse guttural croaks and high-pitched, piercing 
shrieks, as though the cave mouth were the exit to Dante’s Inferno, 
and all its fiends were pouring forth. Preparing our lights, we 
descended over a steep slope of loose debris for some thirty feet, 
where the cave opened out into a huge vaulted chamber, the roof 
of which rises much higher than the entrance, and the floor of 
which is at least forty feet lower. 

Inside the cavern the noise was deafening and conversation was 
about as easy as on an open aeroplane. As our eyes become 
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accustomed to the dim light of the torches, the shadowy forms of 
the wildly gyrating birds may be seen overhead, while the ledges 
around the sides are lined with the mound-shaped nests, most of 
which were occupied by one to three shrieking demons. I estimated 
that this chamber alone contained not less than seventy-five birds, 
but all estimate must of necessity be very difficult. The floor of 
the cave is everywhere covered with loose rock, cold and slimy with 
the excrement of the birds and the dripping water from above. In 
many places, where not washed away by the inflowing water, the 
manure lies in great heaps, from one to three feet in thickness. 

Leaving the large chamber, we passed inward at a sharp decline 
for about twenty-five yards, when the second and much smaller 
cave was reached, which contained perhaps fifty birds. Passing 
still further in, the cave contracts abruptly, bends sharply to the 
right and descends at a sharp angle. The floor is of smooth rock, 
swept clean of all debris by the inflowing water, which has cut a 
deep narrow channel in the rock. After extending some forty yards 
in the new direction, the cave seems to end in a sheer-walled, well- 
like pocket about twenty-five feet in depth by twelve feet in diam- 
eter, but upon close examination it may be seen to bend sharply to 
the left around a shoulder of rock. Having no means of descending 
further, we returned to the upper cave, examining more closely 
everything about us. 

Just below the innermost colony of Guacharos the haunts of the 
cave bats, which are here in myriads, begin. Disturbed by the 
lights, they take to wing and pour in a continuous stream backward 
and forward, chattering and squeaking, and often brushing our faces 
with their wing tips. So numerous were they that at one spot I 
caught thirteen at a single sweep with a butterfly net. 

The heaps of manure and sediment are honeycombed with rat 
burrows; over the slimy walls roam swarms of crickets which have 
developed antennae five inches long, by which they are able to find 
their way about in this stygian darkness. 

The men presently brought in a long slender tree-trunk, by 
means of which many of the ledges were reached and the nests 
examined, but neither eggs nor young were found, the breeding 
season having already ended for the year. 

In all the nests, on the ledges, and scattered thickly over the 
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floor of the cave were small, round, hard seeds, the size of a small 
marble, as well as larger oval ones. At the time I was unable to 
determine their exact nature, but subsequent research in the 
Oropouche cave proved them to be seeds of two species of palm 
tree fruit. Many of these seeds had germinated, sending up long, 
slender, stiff sprouts, of a pale yellowish white color, due to the 
entire absence of light in the cavern. The temperature of the 
Shagramal cavern was found to be 69° F. at 3 P. M., and its altitude 
above sea-level 2125 feet. 

The final question to be solved was the shooting of some of the 
birds for museum specimens. At the outset nothing seemed 
simpler than to shoot the birds flying about under the roof of the 
cave, which were plain enough to the eye, but which promptly 
became invisible when sighted along the gun barrel. At the first 
shot my hair actually rose and I grew cold at the thought that the 
concussion of the shot might easily have dislodged loose masses of 
rock from the roof to crush us like rats in a trap, but fortunately 
nothing worse happened than to start a perfect pandemonium 
among the partially quieted birds, so that their efforts before seemed 
mere child’s play in comparison. As soon as sufficient specimens 
were secured we were more than glad to escape from the cave into 
the glorious light of day. 

What a sight we were after six hours spent in that gruesome hole! 
Bruised and battered from innumerable falls over loose stones and 
covered from head to foot with brown manure and slime. It was 
dark before we reached the plantation house, where, after a bath, 
dry clothes, a good long “ planters’ punch,” and a hot dinner, we 
lounged in easy chairs and discussed the curious adventures of 
the day. 

Being disappointed at not finding eggs or young in the Shagra- 
mal cave, we prepared to visit the others in the region. Guides 
were secured, a rope-ladder forty feet long made, an acetylene lamp 
secured, and everything made ready to explore them thoroughly. 
A toilsome climb up the valley brought us to the virgin forest and 
then the usual fight through the jungle, with the same masses of 
cold, wet vegetation to cut through. At ten o’clock we reached the 
first cave, which proved to be a huge well-like affair, some sixty 
feet deep and twenty-five feet across, and with the top bridged 
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over with solid rock, leaving a small opening on either side. One 
of these was sheer-walled to the bottom, but the other offered a 
precarious descent for about thirty feet, but from there a sheer 
drop. Bringing the rope-ladder into use, we made the descent 
safely and found conditions below much as in the big Shagramal 
cave. The acetylene lamp was a big improvement over the old 
kerosene torches and we were able thoroughly to explore the nu- 
merous ledges and cavities of the walls. A pyramid of rock rose 
from the centre of the floor to a height of about thirty feet, and 
mounting this we could examine many nests, but all in vain, no 
young or eggs. 

Two more, rather uninteresting caves were visited, with like 
results. At the left of one of these cave mouths there was a small 
grotto, in which I noticed some bats flying about and while at- 
tempting to catch them I had an exceedingly narrow escape from a 
bad, if not fatal accident. Entering the grotto without a light, I 
stood for a few moments sweeping about with the net at the flying 
animals, and then not being able to see sufficiently well, called for a 
light. When it arrived, I was horrified to find myself standing on 
the very brink of a well-like hole about five feet across and some 
twenty feet or more in depth. The slightest movement forward 
would have sent me headlong into it. 

The negroes of this region are very much afraid to enter these 
caves, only a few of the hardier spirits venturing to do so in quest 
of young Guacharos, which are considered a great delicacy by 
many people, both white and black. When questioned as to just 
what they fear, they will tell you anything except the real truth, 
which is a superstitious fear of the birds. All are firm believers in 
“obiah” (a modern survival of African witchcraft), and doubtless 
consider the birds to be possessed of a “jumby” or devil of some 
sort. Most will enter with a white man, that is behind him, never 
in front, thinking doubtless that the powerful magic of the white 
man will protect them. 

On my return to Trinidad the following year in June, I again 
visited the Aripo caves in the hope of securing young and eggs, 
but again failed. Having heard much concerning the Oropouche 
cavern, I resolved to visit it at once in the hope of finding young 
birds still there. 
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Leaving the train at Arima, we travelled six miles in a carriage to 
Valencia, where we were met by the negro overseer of the Oropouche 
estate with saddle and pack animals. Two miles beyond Valencia 
the main road was left behind and we struck off into the hills over 
a bridle path, twisting and winding through steep ravines, doubling 
back and forth up precipitous hillsides to the crests of narrow 
ridges, only to plunge down through the rain soaked jungle into a 
gorge beyond. Now the iron-shod hoofs clattered over a bit of 
rock strewn trail, now sank knee deep into yellow mire, and again 
carefully picked their way over long stretches of “corduroy,” 
which covered a treacherous quagmire beneath. For six miles we 
journeyed through unbroken jungle, then suddenly emerged into 
a district of limestone, where little clearings had been hewn out of 
the wilderness along the trail, and cocoa planted. The last three 
miles runs through a most picturesque region of precipitous- 
walled ravines and narrow ridges rising hundreds of feet above the 
streamlets, and from the crests of which the blue waters of the 
Carribbean are often visible. 

The estate lies in a little valley, surrounded on three sides by 
towering forest-clad ranges. At the head of the valley rises a lime- 
stone cliff, from the base of which gushes a cold, clear brook. 
Whence it takes its source, no one knows, for the tangled mass of 
hill and ravine above was unexplored. Beginning in some for- 
gotten age this tireless sculptor has little by little eaten away the 
soft limestone along its underground course and formed what are 
today the Oropouche caverns, home of the Guacharos. 

The overseer promised the service of two Spanish Creoles 
who knew the cave well, and who duly appeared two days later 
fully equipped for the trip. The method of securing the young 
birds is unique. Two men are necessary, one of whom carries a 
kerosine flambeaux, consisting of an earthenware bottle and a bit 
of asbestos for a wick, while the other is armed with a long, light 
bamboo rod. At the smaller end of this pole is lashed a slender 
wooden rod, curved at its extremity into the form of a semicircle, 
and with a huge fish-hook attached to its end. A foot above the 
hook is wound a wax taper, made of wild, black beeswax and a 
cotton cloth, the wax being warmed, pressed against the cloth and 
the whole twisted. Several inches of this taper stand erect, and 
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when this is lighted it gives a bright flame, illuminating the ledges 
and exposing to view the nests, into which the hook is inserted, 
moved about, and the young, if any are present, easily dragged out. 
Thus fully equipped we entered the cave, which is some twenty 
minutes’ walk from the house. 

As we halt beside the stream at the cave mouth, to prepare the 
lights and remove superfluous clothing, a sentinel Guacharo gives 
the alarm, and the unearthly din commences. The entrance to 
the cavern gives little hint of the interior, being merely a perpen- 
dicular cleft in the rock about twelve feet wide and thirty-five feet 
high, the sides of which have been fantastically carved by the 
outpouring waters. 

Entering the icy water we wade knee deep along its rocky floor 
for about twenty-five yards, when an abrupt turn to the right re- 
veals the first cavern. As our eyes become accustomed to the dim 
light, the outlines of the cavern gradually appear, the vaulted 
ceiling rising to a height of not less than sixty feet, while the width 
is nearly as great. Roof and walls are festooned with gleaming 
stalactites, not of great length as yet, but still of fantastic shape 
and design. Scattered about the face of the walls are small 
water-worn cavities and jutting ledges, all now occupied by nests 
of the Guacharos. 

Jacinto, the bearer of the bamboo pole, now lights the wax taper 
and the search for young birds begins. As the light passes along 
the ledges the nests are clearly revealed, most of them with one or 
two occupants, which, at its approach launch themselves precipi- 
tately into the mass of whirling, shrieking feathered demons. Again 
and again the wax taper is extinguished by rushing wings; nest after 
nest is searched by the ruthless hook, but neither eggs nor young are 
found. Just when we despaired of success, a nest was discovered 
cunningly tucked away between two stalactites, the parent birds 
were dragged therefrom and two sprawling, shapeless young 
revealed. Without ceremony they, too, were jerked squawking 
over the edge of the nest and fell into the water below, from which 
they were promptly rescued. Further search revealed another nest 
with two young, one with head feathered out and wing and tail 


* quills nearly fully developed, but still such a shapeless mass of fat 


as to be absolutely helpless. At this point our wax was exhausted 
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and we left the cave, only having explored the first cavern, which 
proved to be nearly two hundred feet long and which contained not 
less than two hundred nests and probably three hundred birds. 
Anything like a correct estimate of their numbers would be impos- 
sible. The air seems to be filled with them, while at the same time 
most of the nests appear to have one or more occupants. 

A few days later we again entered the cave, and after traversing 
the first chamber, enter a low tunnel-like passage about twelve feet 
in diameter, extending nearly a hundred feet, then opening abruptly 
into the second cavern. This is higher and wider than the first, but 
shorter, being nearly round, but is badly choked on one side by 
masses of fallen debris. Many nests were found here also, which, 
when explored yielded nine young but no eggs. It is in this cavern 
that the only dangerous spot was encountered. At the lower, or 
outer extremity two passages lead towards the first cavern, through 
one of which flows the greater part of the water. One not ac- 
quainted with the conditions would naturally suppose that the 
passage through which flows the water would be the main outlet, 
but herein lies the danger. The passage containing the water 
extends some thirty feet, bends sharply to the right and stops, while 
at its extremity is a whirlpool through which the stream rushes, 
to emerge through various small openings in the floor of the outer 
cavers. A slip into this pool and one’s fate would be sealed, 
while the body of the unfortunate would very probably never be 
recovered. 

Another low passage leads upward from the second cavern, to 
a third, about equal in size, which also contains birds. Just beyond 
the third chamber the cavern apparently ends, the water emerg- 
ing from under a rocky roof almost touching it. I suspect, however, 
that other chambers exist beyond, because the chatter of bats 
could be heard coming from beyond the rocky barrier. The Oro- 
pouche cave is by far the most striking of all, due perhaps to the 
large volume of water flowing through it, as well as to its symmetry 
and to the greater number and beauty of its stalactites, while it 
undoubtedly contains as many Guacharos as the others combined. 

The young bird is a most extraordinary creature, being, until 
fully feathered, a shapeless, helpless mass of fat, it being from 
this characteristic that the birds have received their name of “Oil 
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Bird.” A bird so young as to be but sparsely clad with down will 
weigh from sixteen to eighteen ounces, which is the average weight 
of the adult bird, while those with the wing and tail quills showing 
slightly will weigh from twenty-two to twenty-four ounces. This 
excess of fat persists until the bird is fully feathered, and until it has 
been absorbed the young bird is absolutely helpless. So abnormally 
fat are these young that in falling a few yards onto the rocks they 
will actually burst open. The adults are very lean and tough and 
give no sign of their early corpulence. 

As previously mentioned, the food of both young and adults 
consists in a great measure of the fruit of two species of palm, but 
what replaces this food when there is no palm fruit, I cannot say. 
The breeding season evidently corresponds to the time of greatest 
abundance of this palm fruit, which undoubtedly contains large 
quantities of oil, hence the obesity of the young. The stomachs of 
the young birds taken at Oropouche contained the smaller variety 
of palm fruit in various stages of digestion, while birds kept alive in 
a box for several days left quite a number of seeds. It is not quite 
clear whether these seeds are regurgitated or whether they pass 
through the alimentary canal, but I rather suspect that they are 
regurgitated after the manner of the Owl’s pellets of bones and hair. 

Here at Oropouche I saw the Guacharos flying in the open at 
night for the first time. Every evening at almost precisely seven 
o’clock they began to leave the cavern on their nightly forays. Fly- 
ing in every direction to their feeding grounds, some always passed 
high over the estate buildings and invariably screamed their harsh 
defiance when overhead. Often while lying awake at night or just 
dropping off to sleep I would again hear that harsh demoniacal 
cry, fading away into the distance and would vividly recall the 
noisesome, clammy walled caverns and their curiously degenerate 
inhabitants. 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
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FOOD POISONING IN SHORE BIRDS. 
BY OLIVER L. AUSTIN, M.D. AND OLIVER L. AUSTIN, JR.! 


Durine the summer months, schools of blackfish (Globicephala 
melaena) find their way around the tip of Cape Cod into Massachu- 
setts Bay. The majority finds its way out again into the open sea; 
some are beached and killed by fishermen, the carcasses being buried 
after the case oil is extracted; others become stranded and die along 
the shores. When this last occurs, local authorities bury all car- 
casses likely to become offensive. September 14, 1930, a quahaug 
fisherman reported to our Ornithological Research Station that 
following the coming and departure of a school of these mammals 
the month before, some blackfish had been stranded and died on 
Billingsgate Island and Jeremy’s Point, isolated and uninhabited 
places in the bay; that migrating shore birds feeding at these car- 
casses were dead or seriously ill. The following day our investiga- 
tion determined the following facts: 

On a sandbar, above high-water mark, connecting the two 
elevated parts of Billingsgate Island, were the badly decomposed 
carcasses of two blackfish and one seal (Phoca vitulina concolor). 
These were covered with swarms of blow-flies (Calliphora) and 
filled with their maggots. Maggots crawled about the adjacent 
beach which had been heavily tracked by birds’ feet. Within a 
radius of seventy-five yards were found 17 dead Turnstones (Are- 
naria interpres morinella) evidently having succumbed within a 
week. Nearby, were 5 Turnstones and 9 Sanderlings (Crocethia 
alba) so sick they could fly only a few feet and run not at all. Also, 
there were 37 Sanderlings sufficiently strong to escape capture but 
obviously ill. On Jeremy’s Point were the rotting bodies of 25 
blackfish covered with flies and filled with maggots. A flock of 47 
Sanderlings and 3 Turnstones, apparently in perfect health, were 
about the carcasses, some perched on the bodies. They were seen 
to catch and swallow flies but none were seen eating maggots. 
The bodies of 2 Turnstones, dead two days, were found within 30 
yards of the blackfish. Some years ago it had been attempted to 
make Jeremy’s Point a protected Tern rookery, but the endeavor 


1Contribution No. 1 from the Austin Ornithological Research Station. 
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was abandoned after finding it impossible to exclude marauding 
mammals. On our previous visit to the Point, the preceding July, 
abundant evidence was found of the persecution of the inhabiting 
Common Tern colony by mammals. This day, September 15, 
numerous skunk and cat tracks were observed. So it is presumed 
that dead and sick shore birds there had been disposed of by the 
predators. 

The behavior of the sick birds was characterized prominently by 
a general muscular paralysis, particularly of the legs. Undisturbed, 
they crouched motionless on the beach, legs drawn together under 
the body, bill extended flat on the sand. When approached, they 
endeavored to escape by walking. The less seriously ill could limp 
a few feet with many falls; the others found their legs quite unable 
to support them. None was able to escape capture by running. 
Some were unable to raise their bodies from the ground when at- 
tempts were made to use the wings; others were able to fly three 
or four feet at most; none made flights of over fifty yards. 

At Billingsgate a Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius) twice swept 
down, seized an ailing Sanderling in its talons, and proceeded to 
eat the viscera through the back. 

Nine Sanderlings and five Turnstones were captured, placed in 
gathering cages and brought to the station for observation. One 
of each species expired on the way. The others were put into our 
large over-night cage with a heavily sanded floor. Several low con- 
tainers filled with fresh water were placed within easy reach of the 
birds. 

Here the behavior of the birds duplicated that observed on the 
island—unwillingness to move, and paralysis. All were having a 
frequent diarrhoea with badly smelling, watery, green stools ex- 
pelled with force as if due to a violent peristalsis. The feathers of 
the anal region were all stained green. Thirst appeared to be 
urgent, the birds drinking greedily when water was placed within 
reach. When sufficiently recovered to move about, they took a 
drink every few minutes. They appeared to enjoy standing in the 
basins. Drinking water acted as a stimulant. Within a few hours 
two birds recovered sufficiently to wobble about. The following 
morning two more had made similar progress. Careful observation 
determined the presence not only of muscle weakness but of a pro- 
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found disturbance of equilibrium and coérdination as if the causa- 
tive toxin had involved the cerebellum. For all the birds, the 
diarrhoea appeared to have terminated at the end of 48 hours. The 
muscle weakness disappeared first from the neck, next from the 
wings and last from the legs. The birds were able to fly across the 
cage before they were able to stand longer than a second or two. 

By the evening of the 17th four Sanderlings and one Turnstone 
acted normally, were banded and released. The Turnstone 
mounted rapidly and flew out over the marshes on toward the hard 
sand beaches of the bay a half mile away; the Sanderlings flew 150 
yards down into the marsh, and began feeding on a mud flat at once. 

On the 18th the remaining birds were offered minced quahaug. 
This was taken readily by all but one Turnstone and one Sanderling 
which remained badly prostrated. These were fed forcibly. On 
the 20th all but these two were liberated, evidently fully recovered. 
On the 23rd these last two were discharged cured. 

The Turnstone and Sanderling which had died on the way to the 
station were autopsied carefully. They were found to be grossly 
normal excepting the digestive tracts. Both were well nourished 
and fat. In the Turnstone the abdomen was hard and distended 
by gas filled intestine, the gizzard splotched with small areas of 
green material, the liver normal, gall bladder distended, duodeum 
empty but deeply congested, the cloaca fairly well filled with green 
putty-like material. The entire intestinal tract bore evidence of 
severe irritation. Aside from an empty gall bladder and normal 
gizzard, the Sanderling evidenced the same pathology, with the 
pathological changes more profound. Lack of equipment prevented 
bacteriological and microscopic study. 

Since the clinical story and pathological findings parallel closely 
the maladies in man known as ptomaine poisoning, botulism and 
acute gastro-entero-colitis, it may be deduced that these birds 
suffered from symptoms of similar etiology, these diseases in man 
being due to bacterial contamination of ingested food. In all 
probability the birds did not eat the deeomposed infected flesh of 
the blackfish but swallowed bacteria and toxins adhering to the 
bodies of the flies and possibly the maggots infesting the carcasses. 

North Eastham, 

Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
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AUDUBON’S SHEARWATER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY T. S. PALMER.! 


Brrp collectors and students spend much time in securing speci- 
mens and making observations in the field which may or may not 
be used as a basis for published information. Specimens though 
properly preserved may deteriorate or be destroyed by accident, 
notes properly published and distributed may be buried in publi- 
cations which in later years are seldom consulted, or the dates and 
places may become so changed in copying that the original records 
become almost unrecognizable. What is the fate of specimens and 
records after the lapse of years? The object of this paper, therefore, 
is not so much to trace the development of our knowledge of Audu- 
bon’s Shearwater or to give an exhaustive discussion of its distribu- 
tion, as to summarize the present knowledge of its occurrence on 
the Atlantic Coast as an illustration of the disposition of specimens 
and records in general. 

About 100 years ago Audubon started for Europe to arrange for 
the publication of the drawings for his great work on the ‘Birds of 
America.’ On May 17, 1826, he sailed from New Orleans on the 
cotton Schooner ‘Delos,’ Capt. Joseph E. Hatch, bound for Liver- 
pool, where he arrived July 21. Of the 65 days of the voyage more 
than half were spent off the coast of Florida. In his Ornithological 
Biography (III, p. 621) he writes, “On the 26th of June, 1826, 
while becalmed on the Gulf of Mexico off the western shore of 
Florida, I observed the birds of this species [Dusky Shearwaters] of 
which some had been seen daily since we left the mouth of the 
Mississippi and had become very numerous. The mate of the 
vessel killed 4 at one shot and at my request brought them on 
board.” These birds were carefully examined and preserved. 
Measurements and sketches were made, full notes recorded, and the 
specimens were distributed as follows: “One of them I sent to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, by Capt. John R. 
Butler, of the Thalia, then bound from Havannah to Minorca, 
two others were presented to my excellent friend Dr. Traill on my 


1 Presented at the 44th Stated Meeting, at Ottawa, Canada, Oct. 14, 1926. Re- 
vised to July 1, 1930, by the inclusion of severa] additional records. 
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first becoming acquainted with him at Liverpool.” The disposition 
of the fourth was not stated. These observations made in 1826 
were not published until 9 years later when he also recorded that 
he had seen the same species off Sandy Hook, probably en route 
on one of his other trips to or from Europe. Audubon referred to 
the bird as the Dusky Shearwater (Puffinus obscurus), a species 
which had been described from the Pacific about 40 years before, 
and four years later he summarized his information in regard to its 
distribution, as follows: “ Abundant during summer in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and off the coast eastward to Georgia. Some wander as far 
as Long Island.” (Synopsis, p. 339, 1839). 

In the same year that Audubon published his final statement, 
the French ornithologist Lesson described a Shearwater from the 
shores of the Antilles (Ad ripas Antillarum) under the name Puffinus 
lherminierit from a specimen in the Rochefort Museum (Museum 
Rupifortensis—Rev. Zool., April 1839, p. 102). The name, the 
museum, and the type locality all indicate that the collector of the 
bird was L’herminier, a young zoologist of the island of Guadeloupe, 
who had recently arrived in France to prosecute his studies. 
Ferdinand J. L’Herminier, in whose honor the Shearwater was 
named, was born in Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, June 20, 1802, and 
died at Pointe 4 Petre, a few miles distant from his birthplace, 
Dec. 11, 1866. He was a brilliant bird anatomist, now remembered 
chiefly on account of two important papers on the sternum of birds, 
one of which he published at the early age of 25 (‘Sur l’appareil 
sternal des Oiseaux,’ Mem. Soc. Linn., Paris, VI, 1827). It is 
Lesson’s name l’herminieri, revived by Riley, that the species now 
bears in most systematic papers. 

In the time intervening between Audubon’s observation and the 
publication of his account of the Shearwater, Ferdinand Deppe, 
a German botanical collector, who accompanied Dr. C. J. W. 
Schiede to Mexico, secured a specimen at Cape Florida at the 
mouth of Biscayne Bay on the east coast of Florida. This bird, 
now known to belong to the same species as that described by 
Audubon and Lesson, was preserved and found its way into the 
Berlin Museum where more than 40 years later it was examined by 
Dr. Otto Finsch, who says (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1872, p. 112): “I have 
examined a fine specimen in the Berlin Museum collected by Mr. 
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Deppe at Cape Florida (mentioned by Bonaparte as P. floridanus, 
Consp. II, p. 204).” Finsch realized that the bird in question from 
the Atlantic Ocean was distinct from P. obscurus of the Pacific 
Ocean, and was familiar with Lesson’s name, but had not been able 
to consult his description. He, therefore, renamed the former 
Puffinus auduboni, and this is the basis of the present English name 
Audubon’s Shearwater. 

Other early references that should be mentioned are the state- 
ments of Giraud in 1844 that “this is another of those stragglers that 
occasionally visit the coast of Long Island,” (Birds of Long 
Island, p. 370) and Coues & Prentiss’ record of a bird ‘detected’ in 
the District of Columbia, which was probably a specimen secured 
in September, 1842. Dr. Coues in monographing the group in 
1864 says “The species of Puffinus spoken of in a paper published 
by Dr. D. W. Prentiss and myself in the Annual Smithsonian 
Report for 1861 (p. 418), as having occurred at Washington, D.C., 
and doubtfully referred to as the obscurus, has since been definitely 
ascertained to be this species.” (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 
1864, p 138). 

Thus, half a century after Audubon had obtained his first speci- 
mens, we have records of 5 specimens taken off the coast of Florida, 
and statements that the species had been detected in the District 
of.Columbia, that it had been seen as far north as Sandy Hook 
and that it was casual off Long Island. It had been recorded under 
at least four names: Puffinus obscurus, P. floridanus, P. lherminieri, 
and P. auduboni. Had Audubon trusted to his own intuition and 
been half as keen to distinguish its characters as he was in naming 
such birds as Cuvier’s Kinglet, Roscoe’s Yellowthroat, Rathbone’s 
Warbler, etc., he would undoubtedly have described the bird as 
a new species, which it was, in fact. 

The second period of the history of this Shearwater in the United 
States covering the last 50 years or more is characterized by definite 
records of specimens, no new names, but the revival in 1902 of 
Lesson’s long-forgotten name lherminieri. The records range from 
Florida north to Long Island and include various dates, most of 
them between the middle of July and the end of August. Briefly 
they are as follows: 

1884, Nov. 27, a bird probably of this species was seen by Dr. 
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H. M. Smith on the Potomac River near Fort Foote, Md. It was 
seen close enough to be recognized as a Shearwater, but the species 
was not determined (M. T. Cooke, Proc. Biol. Soc., Wash., 1929, 

. 17). 

' 1887, August 1, a specimen reported from Bellport, L. I., by 
Wm. Dutcher and preserved in the Dutcher collection. (‘Auk,’ 
1888, p. 173). 

1893, August 26-27, a specimen observed on Long Island, east 
of Sullivan’s Island, S. C., by Arthur T. Wayne (‘Auk,’ 1894, p. 85). 

1893, Sept. 1,a specimen collected by Capt. C. H. Crumb on Cobbs 
Island, Va., and reported by Dr. W. C. Rives (‘Auk,’ 1901, p. 189). 

1900, early October, several seen at Virginia Beach, Va., by 
William Palmer (Rives, ‘Auk,’ 1901, p. 189). 

1908, August 1, two specimens found on Fort Macon Beach near 
Beaufort, N. C., after the hurricane of July 30-31, and reported by 
B. McGlone (‘Auk,’ 1908, p. 472). 

1909, August 9, a specimen picked up on the beach south of 
Coronado, Fla., by R. J. Longstreet (‘Auk,’ 1926, p. 378). 

1910, July 28, a specimen in possession of Stephen C. Bruner, 
reported from Beaufort, N. C., by the owner (Brimley, ‘Birds 
North Carolina,’ 1919, p. 43). 

1911, August 10, Sullivan Island, S. C., a specimen reported by 
Wayne and recorded in Bent’s ‘Life Histories N. Am. Birds’ (Part 
III, p. 76). 

1913, July 13, a bird seen by Francis Harper two or three miles 
off Shackleford Banks, N. C., between Cape Lookout and Beaufort. 
“There had been a strong ‘blow’ from the south and southwest for 
two or three days previously” (Harper, in epist., Oct. 26, 1926). 

1916, a bird collected at Fort Worth Inlet by J. J. Ryman, but 
which cannot now be found in the Ryman collection of the Florida 
State Museum (information from A. H. Howell and Dr. T. Van 
Hyning). 

1924, July 25, “more than a hundred” seen feeding on sardines 
and more than a dozen taken near Cape Lookout, N. C., by Russell 
J. Coles (‘ Auk,’ 1925, p. 123). 

1925, July 26, a specimen from Bogue Banks, N. C., in the U. S. 
National Museum, collected by Coker and Hildebrand. 
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1925, August 9, a specimen found south of Daytona Beach, Fla., 
by R. J. Longstreet (‘Auk,’ 1926, p. 378). 

1926, August 2, a specimen in the collection of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, caught at Cape May, N. J., re- 
ported by Witmer Stone (‘Auk,’ 1926, p. 536). 

1926, August 2, fourteen specimens “putrid and stripped of 
flesh” found by E. von S. Dingle on the beach of the Isle of Palms 
near Charleston, S. C., four days after a tropical hurricane (‘ Auk,’ 
1927, p. 93). 

1928, August, four specimens: “One living and one dead, found 
on the ocean beach south of Daytona Beach, Aug. 3, 1928, and one 
dead bird picked up in the same region on Aug. 5 and Aug. 13” by 
R. J. Longstreet (‘Auk,’ 1930, p. 95). 

1929, August 23, “another dead Shearwater of this species was 
found on the beach.” (R. J. Longstreet, Ibid, p. 95.) 

Having presented briefly the data relating to the occurrence of 
the bird in the United States, let us examine a little more critically 
the evidence based on names, records, and specimens, which has 
accumulated during the last century. 

Names: The nomenclature is fortunately rather simple, only four 
names apparently having thus far been used for this bird, three of 
which were proposed for it. 

Puffinus obscurus, by which it was originally known, belongs 
properly to a Shearwater described from the Pacific Ocean. 

P. floridanus, a manuscript name applied to a bird taken at 
Cape Florida, was based on a specimen in the Berlin Museum. 

P. lherminieri, applied to a bird from the ‘shores of the Antilles’ 
(probably Guadeloupe), was based on a specimen seen by Lesson 
in the Rochefort Museum some 90 years ago. 

P. auduboni is merely a new name for the birds referred to by 
Audubon and other authors as P. obscurus. 

Specimens: The types of P. floridanus and P. lherminieri, are 
probably in the museums of Berlin and Rochefort, respectively. 
Of the four specimens collected by Audubon, one he tells us was 
sent to the Philadelphia Academy, but if it ever reached its desti- 
nation it cannot now be found. Two others reported as having 
been given to Dr. Traill may be in the Liverpool Museum, and 
the fate of the fourth specimen is unknown. In other words, all of 
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the four Audubon specimens seem to have been lost. The only 
other early specimen, that ‘detected’ in the District of Columbia, 
apparently the one reported to the National Institute of Science in 
1845, has likewise disappeared and may be considered lost. 

Of the specimens recorded in recent years four were sight records 
and others were not in condition to save. The Long Island speci- 
men of 1887 may be in the Dutcher collection in the American 
Museum of Natural History; the New Jersey specimen of 1926 is 
in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; the Virginia 
specimen from Cobbs Island was in Dr. W. C. Rives’ collection; 
the North Carolina specimen from Bogue Banks is in the National 
Museum; the Bruner specimen from the same State is in the col- 
lection of S. G. Bruner, and there may be others extant; while one 
or more of the specimens from South Carolina are in the collection 
of Arthur T. Wayne. The Florida specimens from the vicinity of 
Daytona apparently were not preserved; and the specimen from 
Fort Worth Inlet was in the collection of J. H. Ryman, later ac- 
quired by the University of Florida at Gainesville, but cannot now 
be found. Thus, of 7 specimens collected in the first half century 
and 18 recent occurrences, less than half the number and possibly 
less than a dozen specimens are still extant and more or less acces- 
sible. Only three of the large public museums apparently have 
any of these skins and only one or two each. In other words, the 
tangible evidence in the form of specimens which furnish the basis 
of published records has disappeared in most of the cases and future 
students who may wish to re-examine the question must rely en- 
tirely on the accuracy of the published records for data on distri- 
bution and migration. 

Records: Audubon not only made detailed notes of the birds on 
the spot, but according to Townsend “sketched them in the flesh, 
and recorded his notes on the spot, and with such care and detail 
that in many cases one can find nowhere else such a complete 
description of habits.’”? Compare this statement with that of Dr. 
Coues written with all the assurance of a young man of 22: “ Audu- 
bon’s description of this species is sufficiently pertinent, but the 
plate he gives is unusually poor, and by no means true to nature. 
The outline of the bill is exceedingly faulty; the line of demarcation 
of the dark and light colors along the side of the head and neck is 
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by no means accurate, and the lower tail coverts are represented as 
entirely white. The exact insertion of the right tibia of the in- 
dividual figured has always been to me, anatomically speaking, 
a puzzle.” (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1864, p. 138.) 

In Bent’s ‘Life Histories of North American Petrels and Pelicans’ 
(Bull. 121, U. S. Nat. Museum) is a very careful summary pre- 
pared by Dr. Charles W. Townsend, of the present knowledge of the 
habits and distribution of the bird accompanied by some of the 
more important records. On page 76, lines 11-14, appears the 
statement “ Wayne (1894) found a specimen of the Audubon shear- 
water washed up dead on the coast of South Carolina after the 
great cyclone of August 26-27, 1894. As a matter of fact, this 
bird was not found on the date mentioned but after the great cy- 
clone of August, 1893, as will be evident upon turning to the bibli- 
ography and referring to the article in “The Auk,’ in which Mr. 
Wayne mentions some of the birds found after the storm. This 
record appeared in “The Auk’ for Jan., 1894, p. 85, and refers to the 
cyclone of the previous August. Again, near the bottom of the 
same page, is the record of a specimen taken at Bellport, L. I, 
August 1, 1897. This is the bird recorded by Dutcher in “The Auk’ 
for 1888, p. 173, which was captured in 1887, ten years earlier than 
the date alleged. The error, however, should not be credited to 
Bent’s ‘Life Histories,’ but to Braislin’s ‘Birds of Long Island,’ 
from which it was apparently copied and where it was first! given 
as 1897 instead of 1887. 

The records for New Jersey have fared even worse than that for 
New York. The early statements of Audubon and others were 
given due credence at different times by Coues, Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, and by the A. O. U. Committee which prepared the first 
edition of the ‘Checklist’ in 1886, and the second edition of 1895. 
With the appearance of the third edition in 1910 the reference to 
New Jersey was omitted and only inferentially included in the state- 
ment of range as ‘North casually from Florida to Long Island.’ 

The record for the District of Columbia, which Coues at first 
referred doubtfully to obscurus but later, in 1864, asserted positively 
belonged to this species, was transferred in 1921 to the hypothetical 
list and referred to P. griseus stricklandi (‘Birds of the Washington 
Region,’ Proc. Biol. Soc., Vol. 34, p. 13, 1921). The basis for this 
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disposition of the record is not apparent since the specimen having 
been lost was not re-examined, while Coues, one of the last to 
examine it, asserted positively in monographing the group in 1864, 
that it represented P. obscurus, now known as P. lherminiert. 
More recently in 1929 it was restored to the list under the proper 
name lherminiert (Ibid, 1929, p. 17). Virginia records apparently 
have only one specimen extant as their basis. North and South 
Carolina records are well fortified by specimens, but of several 
Florida specimens one is in Berlin and another presumably in 
Gainesville cannot be found. The other birds reported do not 
seem to have been preserved. 

Summary: Audubon’s Shearwater, smallest of the white- 
breasted species that occur on our Atlantic coast, was picked up off 
the coast of Florida by Audubon on his voyage to Europe and by 
Deppe on his voyage to Mexico. Audubon failed to recognize his 
bird as a distinct species and his specimens are now probably lost. 
Deppe’s specimen found its way to Berlin, was duly recognized as 
a new species, but the description apparently was never published. 
Later, a specimen from the island of Guadeloupe carried to France 
and deposited in the Rochefort Museum was described and named, 
but, because the description was published in a place where it could 
not be readily found, was overlooked and the species was renamed in 
Audubon’s honor. 

This West Indian bird now has as its scientific name the name of 
a distinguished zoologist of Guadeloupe and as its popular desig- 
nation the name of one of America’s greatest bird students, a native 
of Haiti. Carried westward and northward by storms, it occurs 
frequently along the Atlantic coast from Florida to Long Island 
and probably regularly as far north as Cape Hatteras. In all 
probability nearly every hurricane or severe West Indian storm 
which strikes the coast in late summer or early autumn brings some 
individuals to our shores, and records would be frequent if com- 
petent observers were on hand to identify the specimens. Of 
nearly 25 records less than a dozen are based on specimens now 
generally accessible. Some of these records have, in consequence, 
been discarded and others are almost unrecognizable. , The record 
for New Jersey which was accepted by Audubon, Coues, Baird, 
Brewer and Ridgway and the early Committee on Nomenclature of 
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the A.O. U. was discarded in 1910 because no specimen was available 
and the District of Columbia record for a time seemed in danger of 
sharing the same fate. The early records for southern Florida have 
been overlooked or so completely forgotten that a statement 
appeared in “The Auk’ for July, 1926, p. 378, that two birds re- 
ported from that coast constituted two of the three known records, 
whereas, in fact there were at least two other earlier ones for that 
State. Finally the record for Long Island has been repeatedly 
misquoted in such a way as to make it appear that it was published 
10 years before the bird was collected. 
1939 Biltmore St., Washington, D. C. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT (PHALACROCORAX 
AURITUS AURITUS (LESSON) ) 


BY HARRISON F. LEWIS. 


Since the publication, on December 9, 1929, of my work on 
“The Natural History of the Double-crested Cormorant,” a 
number of additional items of interesting information about this 
species have come to my attention, some in scattered published 
records and some through observation, correspondence, and bird- 
banding returns. For convenience of reference, such of these 
items as appear to be of any moment are brought together here. 

There have been some changes in the recorded nesting colonies 
of Double-crested Cormorants and several additional colonies have 
been discovered. I am under great obligation to the various cor- 
respondents mentioned in the following paragraphs as having 
furnished me with information in regard to these matters. 

On the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence a small colony, 
observed for the first time in 1930 when it contained 30 or 40 
breeding birds, was situated on a rock seaward of “Long Island,” 
about six miles south-west of Pointe au Maurier, in latitude 50° 16’ 
N., longitude 59° 52’ W. This probably indicates a change of 
site on the part of the colony that I have recorded at Yankee Har- 
bor, about three miles distant, where the rock on which the Cor- 
morants once nested appeared in 1930 to be nearly or quite deserted, 
owing presumably to severe human persecution in the form of 
repeated removal of eggs and young. Some birds from the colony 
off the mouth of Etamamu River may also have joined the colony 
at the new site. 

Owing to the recent construction of a lighthouse on Cormorant 
Rocks, the Double-crested Cormorant colony that once nested 
there has moved away and will probably never return. Apparently 
the birds from this colony have joined the mixed colony of Double- 
crested Cormorants and Common Cormorants (Phalacrocorax 
carbo) on the cliffs of Lake Island, about a mile and a half north 
of Cormorant Rocks. There were no Double-crested Cormorants 
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nesting on’ Egg Rock when I visited it on June 15, 1930, and it is 
quite likely that the colony that once nested here has also joined 
the Lake Island colony, which is certainly much larger than it was 
in 1928. 

The colony at Wolf Bay has decreased from 440 breeding birds 
in 1928, as published, to 392 in 1930, a decrease of 11 per cent in 
two years, and the breeding population of the colony on a rock near 
Fog Island has decreased in the same period of time from 756 to 
694, a diminution of 8 per cent. Both of these colonies are situated 
in government bird sanctuaries and are almost certainly free from 
disturbance during the nesting season. Their decrease is therefore 
very disquieting, and is probably due to heavy mortality, caused 
chiefly by wanton shooting and partly by other human activities, 
along the birds’ migration route, which follows the eastern coast 
of North America, and in their winter quarters in southeastern 
North America. 

As far as known, there are now, in consequence of the changes 
mentioned, only 17 nesting colonies of Double-crested Cormorants 
on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, instead of 19, as 
previously published. 

Several additional colonies have been reported from western 
Canada. A. G. Lawrence, of Winnipeg, published in the “ Mani- 
toba Free Press Bulletin” for November 21, 1929, an account of 
colonies of Double-crested Cormorants at Chitek (or Pelican) Lake, 
east of Lake Winnipegosis. He obtained his information, supported 
by photographs, from J. D. B. MacFarlane, of the Dominion Forest 
Service, who reported that, in July, 1929, several islands in Chitek 
Lake contained nesting colonies of Double-crested Cormorants and 
White Pelicans (Pelecanus erythrorhynchos), and that there were 
several hundred breeding birds of the two species on the island on 
which his photographs were taken. Mr. MacFarlane also reported 
seeing Double-crested Cormorants in the summer of 1929 at Cor- 
morant Lake, Manitoba, in latitude 54° N. and at Cross Lake, 
Manitoba, north-east of Cormorant Lake, but he obtained no 
evidence of nesting at those lakes. 

Mr. Lawrence has also informed me, in a letter dated April 15, 
1930, that he has evidence of the existence of another Double- 
crested Cormorant colony, the evidence consisting of a photograph 
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that shows young Cormorants in part of what appears to be a 
large colony on an island, and that is inscribed on the reverse side, 
“Pelican River, Lat. 54°, Mr. Reid.” 

Dr. J. Frank Wright, of the Canadian Geological Survey, in a 
letter dated October 24, 1930, states that he visited colonies of 
Double-crested Cormorants on several rocky islets in Wekusko or 
Herb Lake (Lat. 54° 45’ N., Long. 99°48’ W.) in northern Manitoba, 
in the summer of 1930. His report is supported by photographs of 
the nests. Even in that remote locality, he adds, these birds are 
much persecuted by the gathering of their eggs by prospectors, 
who use them for food. 

While the list of breeding colonies that I published included a 
colony of about 400 nesting birds on an island in Big Quill Lake, 
Saskatchewan, I have since learned from reports from J. A. M. 
Patrick, of Yorkton, Saskatchewan, and from correspondence with 
F. Bradshaw, of Regina, Saskatchewan, that a much greater total 
number of Double-crested Cormorants nests on islands in this lake. 
The colony already reported, which is on an island north of the 
village of Dafoe, had dwindled to about 80 nesting Cormorants 
when visited by Mr. Bradshaw in the summer of 1929, but another 
colony in the same lake, but about ten miles farther east, north of 
the village of Kandahar, contained about 1600 nesting Cormorants 
when visited by Mr. Patrick in the same summer, and it is thought 
that some birds may have shifted from the more western colony 
to the more eastern one. Mr. Bradshaw is of the opinion that still 
other colonies of Double-crested Cormorants, so far unreported, 
exist on other islands in the Quill Lakes. 

On page 6 of “The Natural History of the Double-crested Cor- 
morant” I recorded, on Mr. Bradshaw’s authority, a colony of 120 
Double-crested Cormorants at Johnson Lake, Saskatchewan, and 
on page 12 of the same publication I rejected, as lacking recent 
substantiation, an old published report! of the breeding of this 
species at Old Wives Lake, Saskatchewan. Mr. Bradshaw has 
pointed out to me by letter that Old Wives Lake and Johnson Lake 
are one and the same body of water, Jolinson Lake being the more 
recent name for it. 

In the mid-western United States several additional nesting 


1 Cat. of Can. Birds, Macoun and Macoun, Ottawa, 1909, p. 68. 
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colonies have also become known and changes in the size of some 
already recorded have been observed. F. M. Uhler, of the Bio- 
logical Survey, has kindly informed me in correspondence that he 
learned in 1929 of a well-established colony of Double-crested Cor- 
morants, containing 29 nests, at Lake Harriet, near Arena, in 
north-eastern Burleigh County, North Dakota, and that on July 
30, 1930, he visited, at Thorp Lake, several miles north-east of 
Hyannis, Grant County, Nebraska, a mixed colony of Black- 
crowned Night Herons, Great Blue Herons, and Double-crested 
Cormorants, which included at least 20 to 30 nests of the Cormo- 
rants, situated in low willows, within 20 feet of the ground. The 
latter colony is apparently the first nesting colony of this species to 
be reported in Nebraska. 

M. P. Skinner has published! a notable record of the finding of 
a single nest of the Double-crested Cormorant, with two eggs, on 
Molly Island, Yellowstone Lake, Yellowstone National Park, 
Wyoming, by C. Brooke Worth, of St. Davids, Pennsylvania. 
One of the birds was seen at a little distance. This is the first 
certain record of the nesting of this species in Wyoming. These 
records from Nebraska and Wyoming are filling in the gap that 
formerly appeared between the colonies in Utah and those in the 
Dakotas. 

In arriving at a usable approximation to the total number of 
nesting colonies and total existing population of the Double- 
crested Cormorant, as published in detail in my work previously 
referred to, I estimated as still unknown 25 colonies, containing 
5600 breeding birds. The newly discovered colonies mentioned 
above form a part of this number and cause no change in the 
estimated total population of this form at the present time. 

William Youngworth, of Sioux City, Iowa, visited in 1930 the 
colonies of Double-crested Cormorants at Fort Sisseton, South 
Waubay Lake, and Lake Albert, in South Dakota, and has in- 
formed me by letter that, as compared with the size of these 
colonies as published in my book, the colony at Fort Sisseton 
remains about the same (with 50 breeding birds), that at South 
Waubay Lake has become two groups on separate islands and has 
doubled in size (from 840 breeding birds to 1680), and that at 


1 Condor, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, p. 128, May, 1929. 
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Lake Albert has increased in numbers (beyond the 200 breeding 
birds previously reported). 

A number of interesting records relating to the migration of the 
Double-crested Cormorant have been published recently, and 
others have been obtained from bird-banding returns and from 
conversation. The most important of such records are listed here. 


Dr. H. C. Oberholster has recorded two Double-crested Cormorants! 
seen by him on the Potomac River near Fort Washington on April 13, 1929, 
and one? seen in the same locality on June 7, 1930. 

C. Brooke Worth has reported* seeing 50 Double-crested Cormorants, 
mostly migrating north, at Cobb’s Island, Virginia, June 7-11, 1929. 

Francis M. Weston has recorded‘ that this species was still present at 
Pensacola, Florida, on May 18, 1930, which he considered very late for 
such an occurrence. 

Dr. H. C. Oberholser has published® a record of a Double-crested Cor- 
morant observed at Washington, D. C., on August 13, 1929, by Dr. H. H. 
T. Jackson. 

J. T. Nichols has recorded* 41 Double-crested Cormorants observed 
on July 31, 1929, between Mecox Bay and Montauk Point, on Long Island, 
New York, by Dr. W. T. Helmuth, Jr., and stated that Dr. Helmuth had 
seen the species daily in that area since July 4, while Dr. Helmuth himself 
has published’ somewhat later the statement that this species “has become 
a fairly common, non-breeding, summer resident on Gardiner’s Bay,” at 
the east end of Long Island, where “It was noted throughout the summer, 
usually in numbers of from 10 to 50 or 60 per day.” 

Francis M. Weston has reported® the presence of Double-crested Cor- 
morants at Pensacola, Florida, on September 29, 1930, earlier than they 
had ever before been noted there in the fall. 

E. F. G. White, of Ottawa, Ontario, told me on November 11, 1930, that 
a flock of 30 Double-crested Cormorants was seen shortly before that date 
on the Ottawa River, about 25 miles east of Ottawa, although he did not 
see it himself. Several birds were said to have been taken from the flock. 
This is not an unusual occurrence, except that this is the largest flock of 
these birds known to have appeared in this vicinity. At about the same 
time a flock of 12 to 15 Double-crested Cormorants was reported to Mr. 
White from the vicinity of Pembroke, Ontario, about 100 miles west of 
Ottawa. 


1 Bird-Lore, Vol. XX XI, No. 4, p. 271, July-August, 1929. 

? Bird-Lore, Vol. XXXII, No. 5, p. 358, September—October, 1930. 

* Auk, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, p. 558, October, 1929. ~ 

‘ Bird-Lore, Voi. XXXII, No. 4, p. 283, July-August, 1930. 

‘ Bird-Lore, Vol. XX XI, No. 6, p. 410, November—December, 1929. 
* Bird-Lore, Vol. XX XI, No. 5, p. 340, September—October, 1929. 
‘Auk, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, p. 529, October, 1930. 

§ Bird-Lore, Vol. XXXII, No. 6, p. 4833, November—December, 1930. 
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Interesting winter records that may perhaps represent the 
extreme rear-guard of a late autumn migration are: 


One immature Double-crested Cormorant identified on the coast of 
Essex County, Massachusetts, on December 22, 1929, by Ludlow Griscom, 
and recorded by Griscom! and by John B. May.? 

Two individuals of this species reported* as present between Watermill 
and Amagansett, Long Island, New York, on December 21, 1929, by 
William T. Helmuth, 3rd. 

One individual observed at Long Beach, Long Island, New York, on 
January 4, 1930, by R. T. Clausen and F. G. Garrett, and recorded by 
John T. Nichols.‘ 

The banded birds listed below were all banded as juveniles at 


the nesting colonies where they were hatched. 


No. 334026, banded by Harrison F. Lewis at Wolf Bay, Saguenay 
County, Quebec, on July 26, 1925, was shot at Vero Beach, Florida, on 
January 15, 1930. 

No. 302355, banded by Harrison F. Lewis in Fog Island Bird Sanctuary, 
Saguenay County, Quebec, on August 2, 1927, was found at Lake Apopka, 
Orange County, Florida, on January 1, 1930. 

No. A701957, banded by Harrison F. Lewis, at Wolf Bay, Saguenay 
County, Quebec, on August 9, 1929, was reported, probably killed, in 
Miller County, in southwestern Georgia, on October 30, 1929. It is unusual 
for a bird of this species banded on the coast to be found so far inland in the 
south. 

No. A701962, banded like the preceding, was shot at Clewiston, on Lake 
Okeechobee, Florida, on February 19, 1930. 

No. A701973, banded like the preceding, was captured at Lavaltrie, 
Berthier County, Quebec, on October 12, 1929. As Lavaltrie is about 25 
miles east of Montreal, it would appear that this bird had missed the 
migration route southward by way of the Atlantic coast, and had strayed 
up the St. Lawrence River. 

No. A701998, banded like the preceding, was caught at Neuse River, 
Carteret County, North Carolina, on January 31, 1930. 

No. A703124, banded by J. A. M. Patrick on an island in Big Quill Lake, 
Saskatchewan, on July 7, 1930, was caught in a fish net at Spruce Island, 
Lake Winnipegosis, Manitoba, 175 miles from its place of banding in 8 
direction nearly north-east, on September 17, 1930. 

No. A703,139, banded like the preceding, was shot on the Ontario part 
of Lake of the Woods, on October 17, 1930. The course taken by this bird 
was much more easterly and less southerly than the courses of most of its 
fellows from Saskatchewan colonies. 


1 Bird-Lore, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, p. 23, January-February, 1930. 
2 Bird-Lore, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, p. 186, March-April, 1930. 

3 Bird-Lore, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, p. 27, January—February, 1930. 

4 Bird-Lore, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, p. 137, March-April, 1930. 
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No. A703,184, banded like the preceding, was found crippled at Randle 
Lake, Denison, Texas, October 17, 1930. 

Numerous other records of banded Double-crested Cormorants, 
from both Quebec and Saskatchewan, have been obtained since 
1929, but they are not included here because they parallel to a large 
extent records already published. No record showing complete 
crossing of the Florida peninsula by a bird from either east or west 
has yet come to my attention. 

In J. D. B. MacFarlane’s account of the colonies of Double- 
crested Cormorants at Chitek Lake, Manitoba, as published by 
A. G. Lawrence in the ‘Manitoba Free Press Bulletin,’ it is 
stated that one set of 7 eggs and another set of 9 eggs were seen in 
one of the groups of nests in the summer of 1930. It is suggested 
that the set of 9 eggs contained possibly the eggs of two birds. 

Mr. Lawrence, in correspondence, has kindly drawn my attention 
to a published reference! to Double-crested Cormorants which I 
had overlooked and in which the late Eric B. Dunlop, referring to 
colonies of these birds in northern Manitoba, states that, according 
to his experience, incubation begins from the laying of the first egg 
of a set, and that the birds regularly void the faeces from the nest. 

Dr. Charles W. Townsend has kindly drawn my attention to his 
published? description of an activity of the young Double-crested 
Cormorants on Percé Rock, Gaspé County, Quebec. He there 
stated, “The young when fully grown may often be seen practicing 
flight by ascending a few feet into the air and coming back to the 
rock.” This may be to some extent a habit peculiar to the Percé 
Rock Colony, which is situated on a broad-topped rock with high 
precipitous sides, which the young must eventually leave by flight. 
Young birds on low rocks with shelving shores probably swim away 
before flight is well mastered, and young birds in nests in trees or 
on narrow ledges on cliff faces have usually scant room for flight 
practice. 

The Double-crested Cormorant recorded by Francis M. Weston* 
as containing a 9-inch catfish when taken near Pensacola, Florida, 
on March 24, 1929, is the same individyal whose stomach contents 


1 British Birds, Vol. IX, No. 5, p. 114, Oct. 1, 1915, 
? The Canadian Field-Naturalist, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5, p. 89, May, 1920. 
* Bird-Lore, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, p. 201, May-June, 1929. 
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are reported on in connection with the same place, collector, and 
date on page 68 of “The Natural History of the Double-crested 
Cormorant.” 

This year (1931) is the centenary of the Double-crested Cor- 
morant’s introduction to science, as a duly described species, by 
Swainson,! in 1831. The first century of its formal history has 
witnessed a great diminution in its numbers. What shall be the 
record of the next century? 

Canadian Nat. Parks, Ottawa, Canada. 


1 Swainson and Richardson, Fauna Boreali-Americana. London, 1831, p. 473. 
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A STUDY OF TWO NESTS OF THE OVENBIRD. 
BY MARGARET MORSE NICE. 


Seiurus aurocapillus is the most abundant of the eleven species 
of warblers that nest at Grey Rocks, Pelham, Massachusetts. 
It is well distributed through all the woods, both hard woods and 
white pines and hemlocks. 

The Songs. The flight song is heard chiefly late in the day and 
after sundown, but on several occasions I have recorded it in the 
morning—at 10.40! July 8, at 10.08 July 9, at 10.52 July 11, and 
at 9.15 July 19. The last flight songs were heard July 24, 1925, 
July 19, 1927, July 23, 1928 and July 24, 1929. In 1927 it was also 
noted August 19, 22, and 26, and in 1928 August 4 and 9. 

The teacher song is given constantly through June and after that 
with diminishing zeal until mid July. The last songs have been 
noted July 15, 1921, July 17, 1925, July 14, 1927 (except for a single 
instance July 27), and July 20, 1928. Although I have listened 
carefully during six seasons for a recrudescence of this song in 
August, I have never heard it. 

This song is not given steadily but in sudden bursts of enthusiasm. 
Numbers of songs in what might be called complete series have 
ranged from 16 to 24 in both Massachusetts and Ohio, but any 
smaller number may occur. A bird may sing for 9 minutes or so 
at a time, but usually his outburst is shorter. As to the intervals 
between series and the numbers of songs given per hour, I have 
few data, since both the nests I watched were so belated that the 
males had practically ceased singing. On June 15, 1928 in Black 
Lick woods east of Columbus, Ohio an Ovenbird gave 9 song series 
at the following times between 7.37 and 10.37: 7.40, 8.11, 8.35, 
8.55 (19 songs), 9.30 (24 songs), 9.37 (16 songs), 9.47 (18 songs), 
10.08 (few), 10.25 (few). In the hour between 8.50 and 9.50 77 
songs were uttered in 4 series. 

The length of individual songs varies considerably; the shortest 
that I have timed lasted 1.3 seconds, the longest 4.2 seconds, both 
from the same bird in succeeding series. The intervals between 


1 All hours are given in Eastern Standard Time. 
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beginnings of songs may or may not be fairly regular. A Pelham 
Ovenbird July 5 at 6.30 A. M. sang with the following intervals 
between every other song as measured by stop watch: 28, 27, 26, 
23, 48, 25, 24.5, 27.5, 25.3, 21.7; average 27.6 seconds. Four song 
series of three different birds at Grey Rocks June 23 between 10.30 
and 11.00 gave varying results. The first showed the longest 
intervals: 36, 28, 31.5, 33, 33.5, 26, 30, 36, 33; average 31 seconds. 
The second bird sang at much shorter intervals with one exception: 
18.5, 20.2, 20, 38, 18.7, 21.5, 22.5, 20, 20, 23, 17.5; average 21.8 
seconds. The intervals in the first series of the third bird were 
uniformly short: 22, 24, 24.5, 23, 22, 23, 21, 18, 23.2, 23.5, 19, 
22.7; average 22.2 seconds. In his other series I noted the length 
of each alternate song as well as the intervals, the length being 
shown in parentheses: 14, (2.2) 15, (2.2) 17, (2.9) 14, (1.3) 14.5, 
(2.7) 19.5, (3.2) 19.8, (2.8) 20.2, (2.8) 18.4, (2.7) 14, (2) 19.7, (8) 18; 
average 17 seconds. 

Nesting Data. Five nests of this species have been found by 
us in Pelham: 4 eggs June 14, 1925; 3 eggs July 7-14, 1927; 2 newly 
hatched young July 11, 1927; 3 half grown young and an egg 
July 18, 1921; 2 newly hatched young and an egg July 16, 1928. 
These sets are smaller than those given in the books, where 5 or 6 
eggs are often mentioned. 

The second nest was in an unusual situation—an open space in 
a brook valley; since the bird had built in the usual Ovenbird 
manner with dead materials gathered in the vicinity, the dome of 
dead leaves and grasses among green leaves and grass was strik- 
ingly conspicuous; it was robbed by some anim2l before the eggs 
hatched. The third and fifth nests, which are the subjects of this 
study, were typical structures of dead leaves and white pine needles 
in woodland where they harmonized well with their surroundings. 

Chronicle of the 1927 Nest. On July 11 as I was walking through 
the woods, I heard violent scolding and saw an Ovenbird on a 
branch with an insect in his bill; ten feet from me was the nest and 
beside it the mother staring up at me absolutely motionless. Inside 
were two very small young, blind and naked except for a little down. 
I retired to a partly concealed spot 20 feet away, but the commotion 
kept up unabated, assisted by neighbors of five different species. 
The female rather mildly drove off another pair of Ovenbirds, 
but paid no attention to the other birds. 
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Fifteen minutes after my arrival, the male with an insect in his 
bill descended to the ground, flew up again, scolded and scolded 
with the characteristic raising of the crest and jerking of the tail; 
then descended again and ran along the ground towards the nest 
still objecting. The female became frantic with alarm, apparently 
warning her mate from such rash conduct. He reconsidered, flew 
up above the nest, ate his insect and devoted himself to protests 
at the rate of 77 tchucks a minute. 

After a half hour’s wait, seeing that my situation was untenable, 
at 9.48 I moved to a seat 40 feet away across the brook behind a 
small hop hornbeam; at once the chorus of objections died down 
and in two minutes the mother went to the young to brood them. 
At 10.00 the male came to the nest on a runway from the south; the 
female slipped out and stood quietly waiting; he fed a large insect 
and then flew up to a branch above while she returned to brood. 
After chipping a few times he disappeared. The female brooded for 
33 minutes and then left walking to the south. Seventeen minutes 
later she returned with a sizeable meal, fed, inspected and brooded 
for 38 minutes. The male appeared with a caterpillar, started to 
run towards the nest, lost confidence and flew up on a branch; in 
a minute or two he disappeared. After an absence of 24 minutes 
his mate returned with food and resumed brooding. 

In the afternoon from 3.33 to 5.33 the male failed to appear at 
all, while the female fed twice and brooded twice. The first brood- 
ing was peculiar, for, after she had been on the nest for 17 minutes, 
she peered out, slowly stepped out and, turning around, stood 
perfectly still by the entrance; after 10 minutes of this quiet watch 
she went in again and brooded 14 minutes longer. 

On July 12 from 8.00 to 12.00 the female fed six times and the 
male once. She brooded after five of the feedings, but after one 
she sat, puffed out and content, for 22 minutes upon a bush a few 
feet from the nest. There was the most extraordinary regularity 
in her visits this morning; in one case the intervals between feed- 
ings was 36 minutes, but in the other four it was exactly 48. 

In the afternoon from 2.45 to 4.45, she fed three times, one 
interval being 47 minutes, the other 69. After the first feeding she 
walked away instead of brooding or watching; after the second she 
brooded for 46 minutes—the longest time I recorded,—but after 
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the third she again walked away although a great storm was 
threatening. 

The mornings of the next two days showed the same general 
features as before—long intervals between feedings and only mild 
interest on the part of the male. On July 13 the female brooded 13 
and 44 minutes after her two feedings, but on the 14th she brooded 
9 minutes after the first meal, 6 minutes followed by a watch of 
17 minutes on a nearby bush after the second meal, and walked 
away after the last two feedings. The male (who, despite the 
statement of most books to the contrary, was noticeably brighter 
on the back and crown than his mate) had been an almost negli- 
gible factor in the family economy. He had given one meal each 
morning on the 11th, 12th and 13th, and two meals on the 14th; 
on the afternoon of the 12th he had accompanied his mate on one 
of her journeys to the nest. He had done no watching and almost 
no proclaiming of territory. 

The afternoon of the 14th showed a number of changes. The 
female gave up brooding (not even watching during this session); 
she fed once every 39 minutes instead of once every 54 which had 
been the average up till now. Themale, wonderful to relate, brought 
4 meals, thus feeding once in 44 minutes in contrast to his former 
record of once in 201 minutes; he also watched for the first time, 
once for 11 minutes, later for 16. 

During the next two days the male fed even more than his mate, 
16 times to her 11 in 9 hours of observation. He watched only 
twice—for two minutes on the 15th and 17 on the 16th. She, on 
the other hand, watched 6, 16, 20, 0, and 8 minutes after her 5 
feedings on July 15, and 10, 10, 10, 0 and 16 minutes after the 5 the 
following morning, but leaving directly after the single meal she 
brought during the afternoon session. The parents now spent a 
much shorter time in delivering each meal than formerly; instead 
of standing there for about two minutes they usually finished with 
a feeding quickly. m, 

Although the female did not mind my scrutiny when she was at 
the nest, twice when I happened to catch sight of her on her 
secretive journeys to her home, she froze instantly, once standing 
motionless for four minutes except fortwo’ momentary jabs at 
passing insects, until finally reassured by my putting away the 
glasses and retiring as much as possible behind my meagre cover. 
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On July 17 as I was nearing the nest I heard loud objections and 
there was mother with her crest and tail up, walking in much agita- 
tion up and down a branch and uttering 150 tchucks a minute. I 
went directly to the nest and found it empty. On a chance I 
returned to my seat and everything at once calmed down; soon it 
was evident that one little bird was only a yard from the nest and 
that the other was 30 feet off in the ferns, the female caring for the 
first, the male the second. Each fed its charge three times in two 
hours, the first baby in the meantime travelling a considerable 
distance. 

When I went to the ferns, the male protested mildly and left. 
All at once I heard a shrill peep peep peep; I followed the sound and 
found the baby sitting on a dead branch and looking like a little 
brown leaf. The crop of long down on top of his feathers gave him 
a very odd appearance. He could not have flown, but his legs 
were strong. I gently picked him up, and in a minute he went to 
sleep in my hand. 

A loud tchip was uttered by the male who appeared with a cat- 
erpillar, but to my surprise he simply left with no more demonstra- 
tion of alarm. A mosquito started to bite the little bird near the 
tail, he preened in that direction; the mosquito tried again higher 
up, the bird preened there. The insect flew near the baby’s bill and 
the little fellow pecked at it. Another mosquito alighted on his 
wing and sucked itself full of blood, the bird paying no attention to 
it. (I had thought that I saw mosquitos occasionally hovering in 
front of the nest.) A mosquito started to bite my hand; I brought 
it before the little bird as a small tidbit, but he did not peck at it 
until it flew. 

The poor little thing was getting very hungry and called and 
called, a high peep—16 to a minute. He peeped more and more 
insistently on my finger, so I returned him to his twig and went 
back to my old post. He called peep peep-peep peep-peep, then 
peep-peep-peep and every now and then a shrill heart-rending cry 
that might be rendered hee hee hee. One minute’s calls were as 
follows (p standing for peep): 

P p-p p-p Pp p-p p-p-p-p—hee hee hee p p-p p-p p p-P 
P-P P P-P P-Pp P-P P-P P-Ppp-P P-P P P-P P-P-/P P P P-p-p-p p-p 


The little bird called almost constantly and still there was no 
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sign of a parent. It was time for me to leave; as I went past the 
fern bed, I stepped on a dead branch that snapped; on the instant 
the cries stopped. 

Discussion. The most striking feature of the nest life of these 
birds was its extreme deliberateness—the protracted broodings, 
the very long intervals between feedings and even the slow motions 
of the parents when at the nest. All their actions about their home 
were quiet and unobtrusive, quite different from the jerkiness we 
associate with Ovenbirds. With these birds it was evident that the 
fewness of the meals was compensated for by their extra size— 
astonishingly large amounts of food being given at each trip. The 
excreta also were very much larger than those of most small birds. 

Table I gives a summary of the nesting activities of the pair. 

The nesting cycle seemed to fall into two periods—the early one 
from July 11 through the morning of July 14, the second from the 
afternoon of the 14th to the end. The early period was character- 
ized by very long intervals between meals, by brooding by the 
female, by little interest on the part of the male. The second 
showed a shortening of the intervals between feedings, the sub- 
stitution of watching for brooding, and greater zeal in feeding on 
the part of the male than the female. 

During the first period the female fed 19 times in 1634 hours or 
once in every 54 minutes; the male fed 5 times or once in every 201 
minutes; both together fed once in 42 minutes. During the later 
period the female fed 19 times in 1414 hours or once in 45 minutes 
the male 23 times or once in 37 minutes—once in 20 minutes for 
both. The female did not change her rate of feeding much; the 
marked difference between the two periods is due to the active part 
taken by the male during the last half of nesting life. 

The intervals between feedings by the female during the early 
period ranged between 36 and 85 minutes, averaging 67.6. During 
the later period they ranged (except for an atypical one of 10 
minutes) between 22 and 70 minutes, averaging 40. The male’s 
intervals were as follows: July 14—47, 62, 63; July 15—52, 25, 32, 
21, 37; July 16—27, 28, 60, 29, 16, 34, 30 minutes. 

The regular routine of nest life consisted in a feeding followed 
by brooding or watching in the early period and often by watching 
in the later period, and afterwards a time when the parents def- 
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nitely left the nesting site, going so far away that visits to the nest 
could safely be made without their knowledge. The periods spent 
away from the nest by the female during the first three and a half 
days varied from 17 to 80 minutes, averaging 34.5; during the last 
two and half days they varied from 14 to 55 minutes and averaged 
36.3. Only once was the absence omitted, when the female on 
July 16 caught a moth from her perch, fed it to the young 10 
minutes after the last meal and resumed her watch for another 10 
minutes. During the early period the female brooded or watched 
after 15 of her 19 feedings, i.e.,79 per cent; during the later period 
she watched after 7 of 16 feedings or 44 per cent. The male 
watched after four of his 25 feedings—16 per cent. 

During the first day the periods of brooding lasted 33, 38, 41, 
and 29 minutes, an average of 35; during the second day they 
lasted 29, 12, 25, 12 and 46 minutes, averaging 25 minutes; on 
July 13, 13 and 44 minutes; on July 14, 9 and 6 minutes. The 
average duration of these 13 complete broodings was 25.7 minutes. 
Two incomplete broodings bring the total to 364 minutes thus 
spent in the first 1634 hours, or 36.2 per cent of the time. 

There was much variation in the methods of approach and de- 
parture. Only three times was the female visible in the trees before 
she fed; two of these occurred July 15 when the vegetation was very 
wet. Almost always she walked under cover for quite a long dis- 
tance either from the east or west; once she approached from the 
north and once from the southwest. In leaving, she walked away 
to the east and west about equally often, usually passing behind 
the nest, but once in front of it. On July 15 she flew directly to a 
bush after feeding, four other times she flew up to guard after 
walking a few feet (instead of her usual custom of walking to the 
bush and hopping up from branch to branch); only once (July 16) 
did she fly directly away from the nest out of sight—the stimulus 
here might have been the fact that the male had just flown from 
in front of the nest. 

The male’s favorite pathway led from the south; 18 times he 
used this route, coming from the west twice and south once. On 
six occasions he appeared in the shrubbery in the vicinity immedi- 
ately before feeding. His usual method of departure was to fly 
directly to the west, but eight times he walked away to the west, 
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south and southwest. He left on foot once on the 13th, five times 
on the 14th and twice on the 16th. 

The male was never seen to drive off any other bird, but was 
himself chased by a Hermit Thrush three times when he came to 
feed on July 13. He was heard singing only 12 times—eight 
teacher songs on the 12th, and two on the 13th; on the 14th he gave 
two flight songs. 

Chronicle of the 1928 Nest. The next summer a well concealed 
nest containing three eggs was found July 14 half a mile to the 
west of the one studied in 1927; the female flew off with no special 
demonstration. The next morning at 8.45 the male scolded as I 
approached, while his mate darted off and then turned back, all 
the time in a peculiar attitude with back hunched, wings dragging, 
tail fan-shaped and body feathers puffed out; she did not simulate 
lameness, but made herself conspicuous and possibly terrifying to 
a small animal. 

At 7.00 A. M. July 16 two young had hatched. At 7.45 I re- 
turned to watch, taking a position about 20 feet away under a small 
hemlock; fortunately neither parent had known of my visits to the 
nest on this day. At 8.11 I noticed a bird in the large hemlock to 
the south; she flirted her tail but uttered no sound. In three 
minutes she had gone to the nest where she fed a large insect and 
then started to brood. Unfortunately the -male felt differently 
about my presence. At 8.27 I began to hear objections—at first 
in a high pitched tchip, then with a few tchucks mixed in, at last all 
tchucks. He scolded at the rate of 34 to 36 tchucks a minute for 22 
minutes, his rate then falling to 25, to 21 and finally to 16, when he 
left after a full half hour of protesting. I moved 30 feet from the 
nest to no avail, so finally settled upon a post 25 feet away under 
a spreading hemlock. 

The first period of brooding was longer than any I observed with 
the bird of the previous year, namely 54 minutes. After that the 
female surprised me by the short periods that she stayed away from 
the nest—10 minutes the first time, 8 and 9 the next times, but 32 
the last that morning. Her periods of brooding (after the first) 
lasted 12, 23 and 26 minutes. During four hours in the afternoon 
she brooded from 18 to 48 minutes and stayed away from 12 to 24. 
Once she came out after brooding 14 minutes, stood a half minute 
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in front of the nest, stepped in as if cleaning the nest, and then 
brooded again for 15 minutes. 

The next morning the third egg had hatched. Eight hours 
showed much the same picture as the day before, the female feeding 
11 times and brooding after every meal. She showed some regu- 
larity in her first three periods away from the nest in the morning; 
these intervals were 19, 18.5 and 18 minutes, the last two being 23 
and 15. The male did not come near. 

On July 18 brooding was omitted after two of the six morning 
feedings and after six of the eight afternoon meals. In the morning 
at 10.58 the male was heard scolding for a few minutes to the north. 
At 4.18 he came to the tree above the nest giving a few tchucks, 
then the softer tchip, and finally a new sound something like the 
chicoree of a Goldfinch only much fainter; he stood there with his 
bill full of food, his crest up, his wings fluttering. His mate sud- 
denly dropped down right in front of the nest—an unprecedented 
manner of approach—and fed the young while the male continued 
to object; she raised her crest as she turned around, the only time 
I saw this sign of agitation in her. The male then protested till 
4.52 on or near the ground a little north of the nest. 

The next day the female was brooding when I arrived at 7.30; 
she left after 8 minutes. She brooded once again in the morning 
for 10 minutes after the 9.52 meal, and was on the nest when I 
arrived at 1.40 in the afternoon. Periods away from the nest 
varied from 13 to 63 minutes. 

As with the 1927 nest, the afternoon of the fourth day showed 
several changes. In both cases the young were fed twice as rapidly 
as they had been before, but this time the improvement was en- 
tirely due to the female since the male did not appear at all. 
There were also other innovations. Instead of always leaving im- 
mediately after feeding as had been her habit when she did not 
brood, on five occasions she browsed about in front of the nest 
catching small insects for herself. Always before this she had 
left on foot; today at 2.38 and 3.10 she flew directly from the nest. 
Instead of always eating the excreta as the 1927 female had done, 
at 2.38 she carried away a sac as she flew. 

On the morning of July 20 I noticed on the way to the nest that 
big mushrooms had been gnawed by some animal, perhaps a fox. 
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The nest was empty and beside it lay five wing feathers. During 
the many hours spent in watching this nest, I had come to regard 
the brave and devoted little mother with admiration and affection, 
so that the disaster brought a sense of personal loss, as well as dis- 
appointment at the cutting short of the study. 

Discussion. A summary of the main features of the four days 
is given in Table II. 

When brooding the bird faced south sitting sidewise to the 
entrance, except on three occasions when she faced north. The 
first day she brooded 62 per cent of the 8 hours, the next day 52 
per cent, the next 25 and the last 5 per cent—37.4 per cent of the 
time during all four days. If only complete periods of brooding are 
considered, there were 8 on the first day lasting from 12 to 54 
minutes and averaging 28.6; on the second 9 periods lasting from 
16 to 47 minutes and averaging 27.1; on the third day 5 lasting from 
14 to 29 averaging 21.8, while on the last day there was but one of 
10 minutes. The average of all 23 was 27.1 minutes. This figure 
and the percentage of time spent in brooding during the first 
three and a half days are very much the same with both females. 

With one exception the female always walked some distance to 
the nest; 35 times she came from the south and 17 from the north. 
She left 31 times to the north and 17 to the south. The time spent 
at the nest in feeding was measured by stop watch in 24 cases. 
Seven instances on the first day varied from 50 to 205 seconds 
averaging 90; 9 on the second day ranged from 61 to 120 seconds 
averaging 80; 5 on the third day ranged from 70 to 205 averaging 
126; 3 on the fourth day ranged from 53 to 72 averaging 62. There 
was no watching by the nest as with the other female, but possibly 
this might have appeared later, although this year there were no 
convenient bushes at hand as had been the case the year before. 

Some of the meals this bird brought to her brood were moderate 
in size but others seemed enormous—sizeable moths, great brown 
caterpillars and several other creatures at one trip. During the 
first day intervals between meals ranged from 22 to 76 minutes 
averaging 50 minutes; during the second from 28 to 70 minutes, 
averaging 48 minutes; during the third from 7 to 56 minutes, 
averaging 36, during the fourth from 8 to 48 averaging 22 minutes. 
The average interval during July 16 and 17 was 47 minutes, during 
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July 18 and the morning of July 19 33 minutes, on the afternoon of 
July 19 16.7 minutes. Therefore the feeding during the fourth 
afternoon was twice as rapid as that during the day and a half pre- 
ceding and three times the rate for the first two days. 

The time spent away from the nest during the first three and a 
half days varied from 6 to 62 minutes averaging 22; during the 
last afternoon from 7 to 26 minutes, averaging 14. Since she 
brooded as much as the other bird it was necessary for her to 
shorten her individual absences in order to achieve the large 
amount of feeding necessary; the 1927 female fed once in 50 
minutes during the first four days, this bird once in 35.5 minutes. 

The female of this pair was unusually tame for an Ovenbird, the 
male strikingly timid. Three times during the 32 hours of watching 
he came near and scolded; the one time I could see him he had food. 
In 1927 it was not until the afternoon of the fourth day that the 
male took an active interest in his brood, so it is possible that this 
male might have behaved differently during the last half of nest 
life. As for singing, I recorded 80 teacher songs and 7 flight songs; 
all of the latter and 21 of the former were delivered in fairly close 
proximity to the nest, so probably came from the male in question, 
but because of the presence of another pair of Ovenbirds in the 
vicinity, I do not know how many of the other teacher songs were 
given by this bird. 

Comparison of Three Nests. Mr.H. Mousley (“The Auk,’ XLIII, 
1926, pp. 184-199) watched a pair of Ovenbirds with two young 
near Hatley, Quebec from July 1 to 8. His birds fed at longer 
intervals than mine, the female brooded longer—once 130 minutes 
—and both were timid. During the first half of nest life the young 
were fed once in every 44 minutes, during the last once in every 32 
minutes. His male fed as much as the female and sang 215 times 
during the 48 hours of observation. The young left at the age of 8 
days. 

The female at my second nest had greater demands upon her 
than the other two females, for she had to assume all the feeding 
of three young, whereas they had the assistance of their mates in 
the care of two young. If we calculate the rate of feeding of each 
nestling, we find during the first half of nest life that Mr. Mousley’s 
young birds were each fed once every 88 minutes, each of my 1927 
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brood once every 82 minutes and each of the 1928 brood once every 
117 minutes. During the last half of nest life each of the Canadian 
nestlings received food once every 64 minutes, each of the two in 
my first nest once every 50 minutes, while during the fourth 
afternoon each of the three in my second nest once every 57 minutes. 
There is evidently something of an adjustment between the rate 
of feeding and the needs of the young. 

It will be interesting to learn of the home life of other ground 
nesting warblers. Do Black and White and Nashville Warblers 
practice the short periods of brooding and rapid succession of 
small meals in vogue with all members of the family so far studied 
except Seiurus aurocapillus? Possibly the nesting habits of other 
members of its genus—the Water-Thrushes—will be found to fol- 
low the slow rhythm of the Ovenbirds. 

156 West Patterson Avenue, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE BIRD WORK OF THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY! 


BY PAUL G. REDINGTON 


Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


More than 45 years ago, the efforts of two committees of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, chosen to study bird migration 
and the economic relations of the English Sparrow, resulted in the 
establishment of the organization now known as the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, with Dr. C. Hart Merriam, then secretary of the 
Union, as Chief. Some of you will recall that when this work was 
undertaken under Government auspices, the organization func- 
tioned as a section of the Division of Entomology, and its studies 
included economic ornithology, a phase of the work that was later 
to be much expanded. Studies of migration from the first in- 
cluded geographic distribution, and the work of the Bureau is 
apparent in the check lists published by the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union in 1886, 1895, 1910, as well as in the one now in prepa- 
ration. With the 1910 edition was issued a map of North America 
prepared in the Biological Survey showing in colors the seven life 
zones with their divisions. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the older members of the 
Union of the natural-history explorations that the Survey has 
conducted, mainly in the Western States and Alaska, in Mexico and 
Central America, and in northern Canada. The earliest important 
work of this nature was done in the summer of 1889 in the region of 
San Francisco Mountain in Arizona. The studies there made cor- 
related the broad transcontinental life zones with belts of similar 
characteristics that encircle}loftyj;mountains. The principle had 
been published by Humboldt about 1805, as a result of his work in 
the Andes, and of course was recognized by a few students of 
geographic distribution to be applicable to North America, but 
it remained for Merriam to analyze the factors governing the ranges 
of the characteristic North American species of birds and mammals 


1Read at the 48th stated meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
Salem, Mass., October 20-24, 1930. 
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and to map in detail the zones themselves. Other similar studies 
followed the Arizona work, notably explorations in Idaho and in 
southern California. In the two decades between 1890 and 1910 
this phase of the work was greatly expanded, and the correlation of 
natural life zones with the production of agricultural crops was 
elaborated. Extensive explorations in Mexico and Central America, 
in Alaska, and in northern Canada resulted in a greater accession 
of data and specimens illustrating the geographic distribution of 
birds, mammals, and some other classes of vertebrates than had 
ever before been accumulated during an equal time in this country. 
The same period and the decades that followed were marked by 
great activity of other workers along related lines, and by extensive 
publication of results. All these efforts enabled the Survey to make 
notable additions to the wealth of knowledge that has been ac- 
cumulating since its inauguration. 

The maintenance of Federal bird reservations by the Biological 
Survey began in 1903, and this feature of the work has grown in 
volume until these reservations now number 86, including several 
primarily devoted to big-game animals, but on which birds also are 
protected. This work is in the early stages of a great expansion 
under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
passed early in 1929. 

The conservation measure generally referred to as the Audubon 
Law, now a part of the protective statutes of many states, was first 
enacted through the efforts of a Committee of the Union about 
1886, and later sponsored by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. With the exception of several of the Rocky Mountain 
and Great Basin States, it has now been operative for some years 
in most of the country. The group classification of birds in this 
law was incorporated in the Federal Migratory Bird Law, in the 
Migratory Bird Treaty, and later in the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. 

In the work of the Survey that may be classed as conservational, 
research in the food habits of birds, and to a less extent in similar 
habits of mammals and of reptiles and amphibians, has played an 
important part. From the beginning the Bureau has had the 
services of some of the most eminent students of economic zoology 
that the country afforded, and it early built up unsurpassed 
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facilities for the study of the food habits of our wild life. The 
Bureau’s long lists of publications on this subject have exerted a 
very great influence on bird protection based on economic grounds. 

Studies of bird migration, one of the twins whose budding 
activity had given rise to the Survey, were supplemented in 1920 
by the taking over of bird banding, a means of investigation that 
had been carried on by the American Bird Banding Association and 
by individuals in a somewhat sporadic fashion for more than 15 
years. With official espousal of this cause a decided impetus was 
given to the study of migration, for in place of data that, at best, 
recorded only mass movements, it substituted knowledge of the 
movements of individual birds. Bird banding is of special practical 
importance in these days of the intensive pursuit of many species 
of migratory birds as game. It affords knowledge of actual routes 
of individual birds and concentration areas of species, and this 
knowledge can be applied to protect birds, especially because it 
reveals the facts on both the breeding and the wintering localities 
most frequented by certain species. 

The Migratory Bird Treaty with Great Britain (acting for 
Canada), which was the result of efforts exerted during a period 
of several years preceding its ratification in 1916, is probably the 
most important conservation measure ever put in operation in this 
country. In the United States it is being carried into effect by the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918 and the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation (or Refuge) Act of 1929; and in Canada by the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act of 1917. The beneficent results that have 
come from this international agreement are too well known to 
require elaboration. Despite the fact that our force of game pro- 
tectors is very limited, the regulations under the treaty act meet 
with a gratifying measure of approval, and in general State laws on 
the subject are formulated in accordance with the Federal regu- 
lations. It is needless to say that the arm of the Biological Survey 
will be strengthened in proportion as the Bureau is enabled to put 
into the field an adequate bird-protective force. Under the pro- 
visions of the treaty act, protective measures have been extended 
to practically all species of migratory birds. It authorizes the 
killing, within limits, of birds of species that at certain times and 
places become unduly destructive of products of agriculture or a 
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menace to other species. Doubt as to the wisdom of some of these 
permissive orders is sometimes expressed, but it is our practice to 
scrutinize carefully each application for permission to kill birds 
alleged to be destructive, and to grant such permits only upon 
convincing proof of their necessity. The same rule of procedure is 
followed in the formulation of seasons for the taking of migratory 
game birds. 

The so-called Lacey Act, originally passed in 1900, added bird 
protection (particularly the protection of game birds) to the duties 
of the Survey, and included supervision of the importation of birds 
and mammals and regulation of interstate commerce in game. 
Administrative supervision by the Survey of the importation of 
foreign birds and mammals is an activity that has yielded results 
of great value. An example that has greatly benefited conserva- 
tion efforts was the practical prevention of the importation of the 
mongoose. The experience of Jamaica and other countries where 
this destructive animal has gained a foothold indicates the dangers 
that we have thus far avoided by keeping this enemy of bird life 
out of continental United States. 

Prohibition of the entry of plumage of wild birds was included in 
the Tariff Act of 1913, and was substantially strengthened by the 
Act of 1922. This stopped the introduction of Bird of Paradise 
and Heron aigrettes, formerly extensively used in millinery. The 
Tariff Act of 1930 in substance extends the principle of the Lacey 
Act to foreign countries by the inclusion of a provision to the effect 
that when a foreign country gives special protection to any species 
of bird or mammal, such species can not be imported into the 
United States without a certificate from the United States consul at 
the port of export that proper authority has been obtained for 
capture and shipment. Without this certificate the shipment is 
subject to seizure and disposal by the customs authorities. 

The passage in 1929 of the Norbeck-Andresen Migratory Bird 
Refuge Bill, authorizing the establishment of numerous sanctu- 
aries for migrant birds, presents great possibilities in the conserva- 
tion of our wild fowl and some other species. 

Another Congressional authorization that promises results of 
fundamental and far-reaching value is the inauguration of work 
under the McSweeney-McNary Act, which provides for intensive 
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studies of birds and other forest fauna. In a forest community each 
inhabitant, whether animal or plant, has very definite relations to 
its environment and is interrelated in its activities with all other 
forest habitants. We now know in part some of these relations, 
but others in great numbers remain to be determined. Several 
investigators are now inaugurating these studies and the work will 
grow as added support is afforded. 

The Biological Survey has in its possession a greater fund of in- 
formation relative to the wild life of North America than has ever 
been gathered by any other agency. Much of it reflects conditions 
that have been greatly altered because of the many changes that 
began when this country was first settled by Europeans. These 
changes are exerting more and more influence on the wild creatures 
as the years go by. It is our goal, though one that is naturally 
impossible of perfect attainment, to keep our information current 
and abreast of present conditions. The data on birds in our files 
are placed freely at the disposal of students and are frequently 
utilized. Their influence is apparent in several of our State and 
regional lists of birds and in hundreds of articles in our ornithologi- 
cal serials. Thousands of persons have made use of our facilities 
for the identification or specimens, and our data have aided ma- 
terially in the preparation of several works of wider scope, such as 
Bent’s and Ridgway’s monumental works. 

The present-day civilization is making serious demands on the 
remaining stocks of wild life and their haunts, on the part of many 
classes interested in the pursuit of game birds or in activities that 
act as checks on their increase or are even detrimental to their 
welfare. To counteract these varied destructive factors we need 
all possible support from agencies interested in helping the bird or 
other creature to live. An influence that has exerted all too little 
force is the appeal of the bird itself. We are making an honest 
effort to learn what are the needs of the bird, and so to shape our 
course that so far as possible these needs shall be met. 

Often we are met in our proposals to establish game refuges with 
the active opposition of hunters. Many sportsmen are for water- 
fowl refuges in the abstract, but when it comes to the placement of 
a sanctuary where it will take away from them the good hunting to 
which they have been accustomed they want it placed elsewhere. 
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There are many hundreds of gun clubs in existence throughout 
the United States where water and food are available to the birds 
that visit these club areas. Because these constitute perhaps the 
bulk of the areas available for feeding and resting places, the 
average hunter comes to the conclusion that there has been no 
diminution in the numbers of ducks. The picture thus reflected to 
him is limited and local, and he can not know the general situation 
throughout the North American Continent. 

The situation in regard to waterfowl is disheartening indeed. 
Personal investigation and reports of observers throughout the 
United States, and from the prairie Provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba, Canada, point to the fact that there 
are fewer ducks this year than before. Further curtailment in 
hunting waterfowl is not a remote possibility. The responsibility 
of the Biological Survey to this resource is clear. If the ducks and 
geese need further safeguards thrown about them, and it is apparent 
that they do, we shall not hesitate to recommend such measures 
as may be found necessary to give them further protection. Our 
responsibility is not to human kind primarily, but to the myriads of 
migratory song, insectivorous, and game birds. 

We have not hesitated to place restrictions on hunting when it 
was apparent that further measures were necessary to reduce the 
killing of our valuable birds, particularly the waterfowl. We have 
continued the protection given the shorebirds. We have reduced 
the take and seasonal limit on woodcock despite much opposition. 
As many of you are aware, the bag limit for ducks and geese has 
been reduced this year from 25 and 8 to 15 and 4 and a possession 
limit of two-days’ bag prescribed. 

You have a committee on bird protection, and we desire the 
counsel of this committee at all times. We shall deeply appreciate 
any aid that members of this committee may render in Congress or 
elsewhere when measures for the better protection of bird life are 
being considered. Whenever it comes to a matter of giving these 
migrant birds better and more adequate protection I promise you 
that the Biological Survey will not be found wanting. To give the 
bird the benefit of the doubt in all cases where there is difference of 
opinion is our desire and our plain duty. In these efforts I bespeak 
for the Biological Survey the continued support of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 
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NOTES ON THE WINTER BIRDS OF CENTRAL 
ARKANSAS. 


BY CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 


Pu.ask1 County is the centralmost county of Arkansas. The 
topography of the county is quite diversified. While a goodly 
portion of the area is given up to the city of Little Rock there are 
still many wooded sections in the northern part of the county and 
more or less bald cypress is to be found in the river bottoms of the 
southeastern portion. The Arkansas River enters the county at 
the northwestern corner and snakes its crooked way across the 
county finally making its exit at the southeastern corner. In the 
western part of the county lies an area of pine-clad hills where 
Pine Warblers and Kinglets were found in numbers while the 
eastern part of the county is mainly given up to cultivated fields 
where such species as the Prairie Horned Lark were found. The 
Arkansas River supplies many water bird records. 

In Prairie and Arkansas Counties, lying to the east of Pulaski 
County, is located the state’s great rice growing territory and it is 
here that vast numbers of wild ducks congregate for the winter. 
Here is to be found one of the greatest duck hunting sections of the 
United States. 

The writer spent the winter of 1924-1925 in Little Rock and 
spent considerable time exploring the surrounding country. My 
field trips covered most of Pulaski County but as I also have 
numerous records for the surrounding counties it seems advisable 
to include these as I believe my list to be truly representative of the 
winter bird life of central Arkansas. 

Unless otherwise stated the localities given are in Pulaski County, 
and the dates, unless otherwise noted, refer to the winter of 1924- 
1925, that is the months of December, 1924 and January, February 
and March of 1925. 


Colymbus auritus. Hornep Grese.—One observed at Willow 
Beach on January 29. 

Podilymbus podiceps. Grese.—Single birds observed 
at different times in many localities. 

Anhinga anhinga. Water TurKEY.—One observed in the Arkansas 
River east of Little Rock on March 13. 
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Mergus americanus. AmericAN MercaNser.—A mounted male 
specimen was on display in the Bush-Caldwell Co. sporting goods store on 
Main Street, Little Rock. I was informed that this specimen was mounted 
by a Mr. Bale, a local taxidermist. I visited Mr. Bale and learned that 
the bird had been shot from a sand bar in the River near Little Rock early 
in January, 1925. 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooprep Mrercanser.—A mounted female 
specimen was on display in a Little Rock store window, that was said to 
have been taken “Some time in December.” 

Anas platyrhynchos. Ma.iarp.—Abundant in the rice fields of 
Prairie and Arkansas Counties all winter. Thousands are killed by gunners, 
A party of sportsmen would leave Little Rock about 2 o’clock A. M. and 
motor to the rice fields, arriving there about daybreak, spend a few hours 
duck hunting and return to Little Rock in the afternoon each with his bag 
limit of fifteen ducks and practically all of them Mallards. 

Anas rubripes rubripes. Rep-Leccep Brack Duck.—On January 
19 two Black Ducks, in the flesh, were shown me by Mr. Bale who had 
just received them to mount. I believe these birds were of the red-legged 
variety. They had been shot in the rice fields to the east of Little Rock. 

Dafila acuta tzitzihoa. Pinram.—A male of this species, taken 
near Dewitt, in Arkansas County, on January 17, was presented to my 
friend, Mr. Albert C. Galt, for dinner. This bird was in such excellent 
plumage that I preserved the skin which is now in my collection. Taxi- 
dermist Bale told me that this species is not common and that he had not 
mounted one in several years. 

Nyroca affinis. Lesser Scaup Ducx.—Four birds were observed at 
Willow Beach on January 29 and a flock of several hundred was seen on 
the River near Scott on February 10. 

Ardea herodias herodias. Great BLur Heron.—One observed at 
Willow Beach on January 29. 

Fulica americana. Coor.—Several observed along the river on 
March 13. 

Gallinago delicata. Wutson’s Snipe.—Two birds observed east of 
Little Rock on March 14. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Ki1LpEER.—Seen March 13, east of Little Rock. 

Colinus virginianus virginianus. Boswxire.—Common in suitable 
localities. Three birds were taken by Mr. H. W. Mabbitt near Maumelle 
on January 31. 

Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mournina Dove.—Common. 
Small flocks observed during January and February at various localities. 
While driving over the highways during March one would frequently flush 
Doves feeding in the road. 

Cathartes auraseptentrionalis. Turkey common. 

Catharista urubu. Buiack Vutture.—Occasionally seen. Not as 
common as the preceding species. 
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Circus hudsonius. Marsa Hawx.—One observed at North Little 
Rock on March 10. 

Accipiter velox. Hawx.—One observed at Pulaski 
Heights on January 25. 

Buteo borealis borealis. Rep-rarep Hawx.—Occasionally seen. 
I have in my collection an adult male that was taken near Russellville, 
Pope County, in December, 1925. 

Buteo lineatus lineatus. Rrep-sHouLpERED HawK.—Observed twice 
near Little Rock and many times in the adjoining counties. 

Falco sparverius sparverius. Sparrow Hawx.—Observed near Little 
Rock on January 25, February 26, March 4 and March 20. 

Tyto pratincola. Barn Ow..—I have a specimen that was sent me 
in the flesh which had been killed near Russellville, in Pope County, in 
December, 1925. 

Strix varia varia. Barrep OwL.—Fairly common in the denser wooded 
sections. 

Otus asio asio. Screech Ow..—Fairly common. I have a specimen 
taken near Russellville, Pope County in December, 1925. 

Bubo virginianus virginianus. Great Hornep OwL.—Not uncom- 
mon in the wilder sections. I have a male specimen that was taken near 
Dewitt, Arkansas County, November 4, 1925 and a female specimen 
taken near Russellville, Pope County, in December, 1925. 

Ceryle alcyon. Br.trep Kinerisner.—Frequently observed along the 
Arkansas River during February and March. I have a specimen in my 
collection that struck a wire at Main St. and Capitol Ave., Little Rock, 
May 18, 1925. 

Dryobates villosus villosus. Harry Janu- 
ary 30 at Maumelle and east of Little Rock on March 13. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy Woopprecker,—Com- 
mon. Specimens taken at Marche’, January 17, Willow Beach, January 
29, and at Maumelle, January 30. 

Sphyrapicus varius varius. YELLOW-BELLIED SapsucKER.—A speci- 
men taken at Marche’ on January 17. Observed at Pulaski Heights on 
February 25. 

Phloeotomus pileatus pileatus. to 
be found in the wilder sections. I have a specimen that was taken near 
Russellville, Pope County, April 1, 1926. 

Melanerpeserythrocephalus. Rep-HEADED WoopPEcKER.—Common. 
Observed in all localities visited. 

Centurus carolinus. every- 
where. Specimens taken at Marche’ January 17. 

Colaptes auratus auratus. Fiicker.—Fairly common. 

Chaetura pelagica. Cuimney Swirr.—aArrived at Little Rock March 
26, 1925 in great numbers. This species is of course not a winter bird. 

Sayornis phoebe. Pxorsr.—Several noted. Observed January 30 
at Maumelle and March 4 at Pulaski Heights. 
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Otocoris alpestris praticola. Pram Hornep Larx.—Three speci- 
mens taken from a flock of sixty at Scott on February 10. 

Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Biuz Jay.—Common. A number re- 
mained about the city of Little Rock all winter. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. Crow.—Common. 

Corvus ossifragus. Fiso Crow.—Two of this species were observed 
along the Arkansas River west of Little Rock on March 7. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. Rep-wincep BLacksBirp.—Ob- 
served near Little Rock February 25, March 20 and March 7. 

Sturnella magna subspecies (?). MrADOWLARK.—Common all win- 
ter in the fields east of Little Rock. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty BLacksrrp.—Observed near Little Rock 
February 25 and March 13. 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. Bronzep GrackLE.—Common. Ob- 
served during February and March at numerous localities. 

Astragalinus tristis tristis. GoLtprivcH.—Observed near Little Rock 
March 4, March 7 and March 13. 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. SavannaH Sparrow.—One 
collected near Scott on February 10. 

Passerherbulus henslowi occidentalis. WrsterN HENsLow’s Spar- 
ROw.—One observed near Little Rock on March 7. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. Sprparrow.—Common. 
Specimens collected January 30 and March 7. 

Spizella pusilla pusilla. Firetp Sparrow.—A few observed. Heard 
singing at Maumelle on February 25. 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis. SiatTe-coLorep Junco.—Common about 
Little Rock all winter. 

Melospiza melodia melodia. Sona Sparrow.—Observed January 
31 and March 7 west of Little Rock and February 10 and March 13 
east of the City. 

Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.—Specimen collected March 
7 at Pulaski Heights. 

Passerella iliaca iliaca. Fox Sparrow.—Occasionally seen. Several 
singing near Maumelle on March 7. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus. 
common. Specimen taken at Maumelle on February 25. 

Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. CarpinaLt.—Very common. Spec- 
imen collected at Maumelle February 25. 

Progne subis subis. Purrpte Martin.—Arrived at Little Rock 
March 20, 1925. This was a spring migrant and not a winter bird. 

Bombycilla cedrorum. Crpar Waxwina.—Small flocks occasionally 
seen. Two specimens taken near Maumelle, January 31. 

Lanius ludovicianus migrans. Micrant SHrike.—Common. Two 
specimens collected at North Little Rock on January 29. 

Dendroica coronata. Warsier.—A small flock observed 
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at Maumelle, January 30 and specimens collected at Scotts, February 
10 and at Pulaski Heights, March 7. 

Dendroica vigorsi. Pine Warsier.—Specimens collected at Pulaski 
Heights on February 26, March 4 and March 7. 

Mimus polyglottos polyglottos. Mocxkinesirp.—Common about 
Little Rock. Specimen taken near Maumelle February 25. 

Toxostoma rufum. Brown TurasHer.—Observed January 29 at 
Willow Beach. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus. CarotiIna WrEen.—Ob- 
served January 25 at Pulaski Heights, January 30 at Maumelle, 
February 10 at Scott and February 25 at Maumelle. 

Thryomanes bewicki bewicki. Brwicx’s Wren.—Observed Feb- 
ruary 26 and March 4 at Pulaski Heights. One heard singing in a 
yard in Little Rock on March 13. 

Certhia familiaris americana. Brown Creeper.—Observed near 
Little Rock January 29 and February 25. Specimen collected at 
Willow Beach on February 10. 

Sitta carolinensis carolinensis. NvuTHaTcH.— 
Fairly common. Specimens collected at Maumelle, January 31 and at 
Pulaski Heights March 7. 

Baeolophus bicolor. Turrep Tirmouse.—Common. Specimens 
collected at Maumelle on January 31 and at Willow Beach on February 25. 

Penthestes carolinensis carolinensis. CaroLinA CHICKADEE.— 
Abundant. Specimens collected at Pulaski Heights on February 26 
and March 7. 

Regulus satrapa satrapa. GoLDEN-cROWNED KINGLET.—Observed 
January 25, January 29 and March 4 and specimens collected on Feb- 
ruary 26 and March 7 at Pulaski Heights. 

Regulus calendula calendula. Rusy-crowNEp KinGLET.—Observed 
January 31 at Maumelle and February 10 near Scott. Specimen taken 
March 7 at Pulaski Heights. 

Hylocichla guttata pallasi. Hermit Tarusu.—Several noted. Speci- 
men taken January 31 near Maumelle. 

Planesticus migratorius migratorius. Rosin.—Common in flocks 
all winter about Little Rock. Specimen taken at Pulaski Heights March 4. 

Sialia sialis sialis. Buiursip.—Common around Little Rock all 
winter. Specimen collected near Maumelle on January 30. 

810 South 18th Avenue, Maywood, Illinois. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE 
MAGDALENE ISLANDS. 


BY REV. C. J. YOUNG. 


My first trip to the Magdalene Islands was made in June, 1897; 
I again made a visit in the spring of 1927; thirty years having 
elapsed in the interval. Arriving at Pictou, N. S., on the 19th of 
May, I found communication to the Islands hindered by the 
accumulation of ice in the Gulf, owing to the lateness of the spring 
this year, and prevailing N. E. winds. On her first trip in April the 
Steamer Lovatt encountered so much ice that she took five days to 
reach Grindstone Is. and was compelled to make the passage by 
the west end of Prince Edward Island. On her second trip she 
encountered much ice, but managed to get through; the third 
passage on May 23, after a delay at Pictou of four days, was 
normal, though a considerable amount of ice was still drifting about 
at the east end of Prince Edward Island. 

We landed at Grindstone Island on May 24, and through the 
courtesy of the Leslie Packing Co., were able to reach Grosse Isle,— 
my destination,—in the afternoon of the following day, May 25. 
There I stayed five weeks, spending three days on Bryon Island, but 
unable to visit the Bird Rock on account of the uncertain and 
squally weather. 

In the interval of thirty years, I found a great change had come 
over the islands; roads had been made where none previously ex- 
isted; new canning factories were in operation; a large fish-curing 
business was carried on at Grindstone Is.; telephone and radio 
stations were working. Much of the spruce and fir had been cut 
down and the land cleared; and on Grindstone especially new 
buildings, and an increased population numbering over 2000, was 
in evidence. So conditions were not as favourable for bird life as 
formerly, though some species were still fairly abundant in places. 

The Magdalene Islands have in the past been a great resort and 
breeding ground for a number of our migratory birds, and some 
species have been met with there that are not known to breed in the 
same latitude elsewhere in Canada. Consequently there has been 
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a desire on the part of ornithologists to investigate bird life here. 
In the year 1878 Charles B. Cory of Boston, Mass., visited the 
Islands, one of the first to do so, arriving on the 17th July. He 
went primarily for sport, and recalls that he and his party during 
the week ending August 20, shot: 6 Godwits, 64 Yellow-legs, 6 Teal, 
9 Snipe, 57 Sandpipers, 7 Curlew, 74 Plover, 21 Turnstones and 
4 Ducks: a total of 250 birds. There was little bird protection in 
those days, and bird matters were looked at from a different view- 
point to that which prevails now. In 1881 the late William Brew- 
ster made a trip to the Magdalenes and investigated the breeding 
habits of many species; a few years later A. C. Bent visited the 
Islands; and later myself, Dr. Bishop, Rev. H. K. Job, J. M. 
Phillips, E. Beaupre of Kingston, Ont., and others, have been there 
for the same purpose. The list I have made during my two visits 
is probably the most complete, and may be taken as a fairly ac- 
curate résumé of the birds breeding there; a number of additions 
to cover the birds passing in the ‘fall’ and spring migrations may be 
added, taken from Mr. C. B. Cory’s list; but of these I have no 
actual knowledge. I found that at the present time (1927) bird 
collecting is badly commercialized; a stranger on arrival is presently 
interviewed by boys and even girls as to what he will pay for such 


and such nests; the Least Sandpiper (peep); the Rusty Blackbird, . 


Wilson’s Snipe and others being especially in evidence. The 
result of this, continued for a few seasons past, is that the Sand- 
pipers, common breeders formerly, have become scarce; as too the 
Semi-palmated Plover, the Fox Sparrow and others. This is 
partly owing, of course, to clearing of the land, and increased cul- 
tivation, but more especially to the excessive egg collecting carried 
on—nominally for scientific purposes, but more often for purely 
mercenary ends. 

Wilson’s Snipe is a somewhat early breeder; in Ontario I have 
seen fresh eggs on May 15; here I was informed of two nests each 
with four eggs on the 25th. If the first nest is disturbed, the bird 
soon makes another nest not far from the first;—in about two 
weeks, and again lays four eggs. I am not sure whether this is 
repeated a third time, but think it is. The nest is frequently in a 
dry place at the edge of the marsh, but not far from water. These 
birds are very numerous, and their peculiar breeding sounds can 
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be heard any evening during May and June, and at intervals all 
night: I have seen them alight on a spruce tree. 

On May 28 there were still deep snow drifts among the stunted 
spruce, as much as two or three feet in places; the weather con- 
tinued cold and several nights were frosty. Vegetation had scarcely 
started, and there was no sign of growth anywhere. The Horned 
Lark has become very common; there are the two forms;—the 
Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris) and the sub-species (praticola). 
They can be readily identified, the former being the commoner and 
considerably larger. It breeds later, and frequents the sand beach 
or neighbouring ‘flats,’ whilst ‘praticola’ appears to resort to the 
grassy fields and hill-sides.! I plainly distinguished both species. 
On May 28 near the house on Grosse Isle where I stayed, some 
boys showed me a nest on a grassy hill-side which contained three 
eggs. They were highly incubated and almost ready to hatch; 
later, on June 8, I found a nest with three fresh eggs among the 
sand dunes at East Point. There was no mistaking the latter bird, 
as the true ‘alpestris.’ It was quite tame and approached within a 
few feet. I was informed that these birds had become numerous, 
but had nested only within the last ten years. They are all over 
the Islands, being especially plentiful at Grosse Isle, where several 
pairs had nests close to houses. I did not observe them during my 
former visit in 1897, so they were not included in my list. Another 
bird I met with was the Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow; finding two 
nests; one near the ‘lagoon’ on the 16th; the other on June 20 in 
exactly similar situations, along the sand beach south of Grosse 
Isle. The birds fluttered from the nests at my feet, but so well 
were the nests concealed in a growth of dwarf juniper and cranberry 
vines that it took some time to locate them. They are very elusive, 
and after leaving the nest could nowhere be seen. Lincoln’s 
Sparrow was by no means uncommon, several pairs were breeding 
in the marsh at Grosse Isle. I did not observe the Song Sparrow 
there, but found a nest with young on Grindstone Island on July 6. 
It is by no means as common as either the Swamp or Lincoln’s; 
the former is the most abundant of the Sparrows with the exception 
of the Savannah, which is everywhere, but more particularly on 
the grassy hills and hay meadows. In 1887 the Fox Sparrow was 


1 There would seem to be an error as to both forms nesting. From the nature of 
the case two subspecies cannot nest together.—Ed. 
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quite plentiful, and I heard and saw it repeatedly and found several 
nests in the spruce trees; in 1927 I seldom heard it and saw very 
few, finding only one nest also in a spruce tree, which on June 16 
contained young just ready to fly. The Sparrows are an interesting 
study; I believe the Acadian Sharp-tailed to be not uncommon 
among the sand dunes and around the Lagoon. I noticed several 
there. The Tree Sparrow is occasionally seen, as too the White- 
throated, and the Pipit, but these are rare after the migration 
northward in May. The Least Sandpiper (or peep) still breeds, 
but only a few nests are now met with; these also lay three times, if 
disturbed. I found a nest near the canning factory at Grosse 
Isle on June 15 which contained two eggs. It was at the edge of 
the marsh on a sandy ridge where a few stunted spruce grew, some 
little distance from the sea shore. A few Semi-palmated and Piping 
Plovers still breed about Grosse Isle and along the shores of the 
‘Lagoon’ towards Grand Entry, but in much reduced numbers. 
The Black-poll Warbler is common; they do not lay until the last 
week in June, invariably making their nests in the stunted spruce 
two or three feet from the ground. I saw several nests, the last with 
four fresh eggs on June 30; in each case feathers were plentifully 
used in the lining. The Yellow Warbler was also common; the 
nests here are lined with last year’s cat-tail down; outside of these, 
with the exception of the Red-start, the Warblers were not numer- 
ous. I saw again a Golden-winged! and several others on May 30 
and 31, but they appeared to be migrating with the Myrtle and 
Magnolia Warblers and not yet to be breeding, as I did not see any 
of them later. The Rusty Blackbirds still breed in some numbers: 
they select a thick scrubby spruce, always near a pond or swamp. 
On May 30 I found a nest with five eggs. This was late for them, as 
most have hatched by that date. The Bronzed Grackle is now 
quite common on the Islands: in 1897 I did not see any, but now 
they are everywhere, and destroy many Warblers’ and Sparrows’ 
nests. It is only within the last ten years, residents told me, that 
they had been observed. Another bird I noticed at Bryon Island 
was the Meadowlark: it was observed there by E. Beaupre in 1926 
as well, and a pair or two breed on the grassy hills. 


1T am certain of my identification of this bird both in 1897 and 1927. It was 
also seen by E. Beaupre on Bryon Isle in 1926. 
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In 1897 none of the Gulls were breeding on the Magdalenes, 
except a few Kittiwakes at Bird Rocks: now there is a great 
colony of Herring Gulls at Seal Island in the Lagoon. It is the 
largest colony I have ever seen, and there must be two or three 
hundred pairs. The Island contains eighty acres, mostly covered 
with stunted spruce, and there is but little clearance. The Gulls 
have their nests on the ground, some under branches of the trees, 
a number on the tops of the spruces, where the branches are matted 
together by the prevalent winds. Along with them are some Red- 
breasted Mergansers and possibly an occasional Black Duck. 

A trip to East Point is a very interesting day’s outing. It is 
here among the sand ridges that one meets with the ponds of fresh 
water, that in the past, have been such bird resorts. On June 8 
and 13 I made this trip. 

We went in a cart from Grosse Isle across the sands at low tide 
to East Cape, thence over the sand ridges and swamps to East 
Point,—a distance of about eight miles. It is a rough journey, 
but well worth the trouble. At the head of the largest fresh water 
ponds are the ‘Egg Nobbles.’ Here a colony of common terns are 
breeding. On June 8 none of the nests contained more than one 
egg; very few had begun to lay; but by the 13th most of the nests 
had a full complement of two or three eggs. The ‘Nobbles’ are 
little sandy islets, covered with grass and weeds surrounded by mud 
and water from three to five feet in depth. The colony seemed to 
consist entirely of common Terns; a few Arctic Terns which are 
not numerous seemed to prefer the dry sandy beaches, where shells 
and stones were plentiful. On one of the little ‘islets’ I found a 
nest of the Great Black-backed Gull with three eggs; on adjoining 
islets the Terns had their nests. This is, I believe, the first Black- 
backed Gull’s nest ever found on the Magdalene Islands, so I took 
photographs of it. It was difficult to do so, for we could only find 
an old leaky boat. Near by on another of the ‘islets’ or ‘nobbles’ 
was a Black Duck’s nest with nine eggs, almost ready to hatch, 
which we were careful not to disturb. It was near by on the shore 
that I found the Horned Lark’s nest on June 8 above referred to. 
On that date I first noticed the Black-backed Gulls, and by their 
actions felt sure they had a nest. The Greater Scaup Duck bred 
here in 1897, but I did not see any on this occasion and fear they 
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are no longer there to breed. In the smaller ponds the Sora Rail 
is quite common and breeds; and there are still a few pairs of 
Horned Grebes. 

I must not forget to mention the Snowy Owl. It is quite plenti- 
ful on some of the Islands; on Grosse Isle and towards Grand Entry. 
These birds are of great service by feeding on the numerous mice, 
which abound. They probably are attracted by such food; having 
once gained a foot-hold; and this last season (1927) have been 
particularly plentiful; on June 8 at East Point we saw five; another 
day three, and several times one and two both there and towards 
Grand Entry. A nest is said to have been found with nine eggs, but 
this is doubtful. In concluding I may say, that Leach’s Petrel no 
longer breeds on Bryon Island; formerly it did; I obtained three 
nests. This year I looked for it, but could see no sign of a nest, 
and understood they had not nested for several years. 

In my former list of birds (vide Ottawa Naturalist, vol. XI, No. 
8) I mention 61 species, mostly breeding; I would omit two of 
these, the Screech Owl, and the Cliff Swallow, and in their place 
insert Richardson’s Owl and the Barn Swallow. To this list (1897) 
therefore, I now would add fourteen species :— 

62. The Nashville Warbler. One seen. 

63. Myrtle Warbler. Rare breeder on Bryon Is. 

64. Magnolia Warbler. Rare, may breed. 

65. Meadow Lark. On Bryon Island. 

66. Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow. Breeds on Grosse Isle. 

67. Pipit. Rare breeder on Grosse Isle. 

68. Lesser Yellow-legs. Common migrant. 

69. Kingbird. Two pairs; breeds. 

70. Tree Swallow. Breeds. 

71. (a. Horned Lark. Common, breeds late in June and July. 

(b. Prairie Horned Lark. A few. 

72. Snowy Owl. Seen in May and June. 

73. Brunich’s Guillemot. The commonest species at Bird Rocks. 

74. Bronzed Grackle. Common; breeds. 

A total of 75 species, identified by myself. Besides forty-one 
migrating species shot by C. B. Cory in 1878, and listed by him, 
which bring the Magdalen Island list to 115. 
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SUMMARY OF BIRD NOTES FROM PINELLAS 
COUNTY, FLORIDA. 


BY PHILIP A. DU MONT. 


As the east coast of Florida continues to be developed by real 
estate interests with extensive building and the subsequent destruc- 
tion of many suitable breeding grounds for birds, increasing 
interest is being centered on the bird life of the west coast of the 
state. This region has long been a rich field for study and already 
several papers have been published on observations made there. 

The purpose of this paper is two-fold: first, to summarize the 
recently! published notes as they relate to Pinellas County and 
second, to record observations made by me in Pinellas County 
during a residence at Dunedin, from January 15 to May 3, 1929. 

Mr. William G. Fargo made an extensive study of this section 
during the winters of 1923-24-25-26 from January to April or 
May of each year, principally around Pass-a-Grille but including 
both Pinellas and Pasco Counties. Mr. Fargo (1926) in his article 
“Notes on Birds of Pinellas and Pasco Counties, Florida,” gives 
a complete description of the topography of this section and lists 
184 species with annotations. Five of these species (Cabot’s Tern, 
Great Horned Owl, Painted Bunting, Whip-poor-will and Brown- 
headed Nuthatch) are credited to Bent, and the Yellow Palm 
Warbler is included on the records of Scott (1890). The Florida 
Grackle is listed as locally common throughout the state but not 
observed in Pinellas County. Apparently the Scott’s Seaside 
Sparrow and Grasshopper Sparrow are recorded in the list only for 
Pasco County, but this is not definitely stated. 

1 Of the earlier published writings the papers by Mr. W. E. D. Scott must be 
carefully considered by anyone undertaking to publish a catalogue of the birds of 
Pinellas County. Under the title ‘‘A Summary of Observations on the Birds of the 
Gulf Coast of Florida” (‘The Auk,’ Vol. V, 1888, pp. 373-379; Vol. VI, 1889, pp. 
13-18, 152-160, 245-252, 318-326; Vol. VII, 1890, pp. 14-22, 114-120). Mr. Scott 
records 262 species of birds observed or collected between Cedar Keys and Key 
West, on the Gulf Coast. This list, which was recorded during the winter of 
1879-80 and practically all the time between the spring of 1886 to August 1, 1888, 
contains 213 species of birds observed within Pinellas County (then Hillsboro 


County). Twenty-seven species of this total are neither recorded in any of the 
recent lists nor included in my notes below. 
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Additional notes by Mr. Fargo (1928) under the same title, cover 
the first half of 1927. Three species are added (Oyster-catcher, 
Pigeon Hawk and Nelson’s Sparrow) to his list of 181 originally 
credited to Pinellas County, and the Blue-winged Teal is recorded 
for Pasco County. Notes on six others are included of which three 
(Cabot’s Tern, Yellow Palm Warbler and Brown-headed Nuthatch) 
had previously been included, based upon the observations of 
others, but had since been seen by Fargo. A Pinellas County record 
for the Scott’s Seaside Sparrow is given. Mr. Fargo (1928) records 
the capture of a Southern Robin on March 5, 1928, at Pass-a-Grille. 
Therefore the published lists of birds from Pinellas County by Mr. 
Fargo up to and including 1928 contain a total of 186 species. 

Messrs. A. C. Bent and Manton Copeland (1927) give their ob- 
servations on birds seen in Pinellas County from November 10 to 
April 30, 1924-25. This paper “Notes on Florida Birds” contains 
165 species of which fifteen do not relate to this county and twelve 
are based on observations of Fargo. Besides the five species re- 
ferred to in Fargo’s paper above, five others contained in this list 
were not recorded by Fargo. These are: Common Tern, Cory’s 
Least Bittern, King Rail, Florida Sparrow Hawk and Florida 
Nighthawk. The Florida Grackle is included without any definite 
county record, and different sub-specific forms are given for the 
Crow and Chickadee than Fargo recognized in his papers. Dis- 
cussion of these is included in my notes below. 

Mr. Clifford H. Pangburn (1919) records 135 species of birds 
observed within Pinellas County between January 22 and April 29, 
1918. Description of the country adjacent to St. Petersburg is 
given and twenty species are included in this list which were not 
recorded by Fargo or Bent and Copeland. These are: Red-throated 
Loon, Franklin’s Gull, American Merganser, Mallard, Gadwall, 
Blue-winged Teal, Canvas-back, Greater Scaup, Ruddy Duck, 
Zenaida Dove, Chimney Swift, Henslow’s Sparrow, Florida Grackle, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Scarlet Tanager, Bank Swallow, Blue- 
headed Vireo, Orange-crowned Warbler, Ovenbird and Pipit. Mr. 
Pangburn classed all Willets he observed as C. s. inornatus, the 
Dowitchers were all recorded as M. g. scolopaceus and the Palm 
Warblers were called D. p. hypochrysea, all quite improbable con- 
clusions. 
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i During the three and a half months that I lived in Dunedin I 
observed a total of 158 species of birds. Of these, eight have not 
been recorded in any recent Pinellas County notes and are indi- 
cated in the text with an asterisk. Observations of interest or 
affecting the status of several others are included. 

The total list of birds, therefore, recently recorded from Pinellas 
County is 217. (Fargo, 186; Bent and Copeland, 5; Pangburn, 20, 
and Du Mont, 8.) With the 27 species of Scott (see foot-note) the 
if total recorded for all time is 246. 


Colymbus auritus. Hornep Grese.—Common winter resident. A 
flock of thirty-two seen on Tampa Bay, February 18. A few of these 
birds observed regularly on Oldsmar Bay until April 22. Three of the 
flock of eight seen on that date were in full breeding plumage. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonapartn’s Guii.—Observed from sev- 
eral points around Tampa Bay from January 16 to March 16. Maxi- 
mum of twelve seen on the latter date. Bent and Copeland classed this 
Gull as rare on the west coast. 

Hydroprogne caspia imperator. Caspian TerN.—Fairly common 
winter resident. A few of these birds were to be found regularly with 
the flocks of Royal Terns observed along the Clearwater Beach causeway. 
Flocks of twenty-six on January 24, and thirty on March 3, were seen at 
Pass-a-Grille on Boca Ciega Bay; fourteen were noted five miles south of 
Safety Harbor on Old Tampa Bay, March 24, and my latest date is of a 

single bird at Pass-a-Grille, April 21. This would seem to indicate a 
i decided increase of this species when compared to the occurrences of it in 
, 1924 as recorded by Bent and Copeland, and in 1926 by Fargo. 

Sterna forsteri. Forster’s Tern.—A common winter resident. This 
species was recorded on twenty-seven field trips between January 16 and 
May 3. Large flocks were observed as follows: February 2, twenty-seven, 
Old Tampa Bay, south of Safety Harbor; February 5, twenty-three, at 
the same locality; February 23, forty, Oldsmar Bay, near Safety Harbor 

q Bridge, and April 20, twelve, at the same place. 

a Sterna hirundo. Common TrerNn.—One bird observed on three suc- 
| cessive days at Clearwater Beach, January 25 to 27. Fargo did not record 
this species and it apparently is an uncommon or irregular migrant on this 
coast. 

*Sterna dougalli. Roszats Tern.—A single bird observed among 4 
flock of terns at Dunedin Isles, May 2. The longer outer tail feathers, 
generally whiter tone of the plumage and the distinguishing flight were 
noted. 

Guara alba. Wurre Isis.—On April 27, I visited the Holmes Pond 
rookery (which is two and one half miles south-east of Dunedin on State 
Highway No. 34) and found at least two hundred and twenty-five White 
Ibises. Bent and Copeland estimated the colony contained sixty-seventy- 
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five pairs in 1925 and Fargo recorded the number as fifty pairs in 1926. Fargo 
also refers to a large colony south of Tarpon Springs. This rookery, two 
miles south of the town, is locally known as Floating Island. The boggy 
nesting area is about two acres in extent. On April 21, I estimated the 
number of White Ibises to be one thousand but judging from the abundance 
of nests this estimate is undoubtedly low. In addition I found as many as 
thirty-two species of birds on and around the island including Ward’s 
Heron, Little Blue Heron, Snowy Egret, American Egret, Louisiana Heron, 
Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern, Least 
Bittern, Florida Cormorant and Anhinga. The protection given these 
birds, nesting as they do on a practically unapproachable floating island 
together with the attitude of the people in considering it a sanctuary are, 
no doubt, the factors responsible for the rapid increase of all species. 

Mycteria americana. Woop Isis.—On April 22, a flock of twenty- 
eight was seen flying over the Memorial Highway east of Tampa Shores 
(Oldsmar). They alighted in a cypress swamp about a half mile north and 
two miles east of the town. Fifteen Wood Ibises seen three days later, April 
25, at a little cypress clump one and one quarter miles west and south of 
the Safety Harbor Bridge, must have been part of the same flock. Ina 
letter written to me on May 20, Mr. J. D. Posten of Dunedin said that the 
Wood Ibises were evidently nesting four miles east: of Dunedin as he had 
seen them there on several occasions during the month of May. 

Egretta thula thula. Snowy Ecrer.—Rather numerous resident. 
A few of these birds were seen on almost every field trip and large flocks 
were noted as follows: February 23, seventeen feeding in Stevenson’s Creek 
(at low tide). This creek is about half-way between Clearwater and 
Dunedin and the birds were all within 150 yards of the highway; February 
25, a flock of twenty-five around an artesian well, six miles east of Tampa 
Shores and not over fifty feet from the Memorial Highway. This and the 
next two records, which refer to the same place, are in Hillsborough County; 
February 26, thirty-five (by count), at the artesian well, and March 11, 
a flock of twenty-five. 

Rallus elegans elegans. Kine Rai.—One observed at Floating 
Island, January 19; two in a fresh water pond one mile south of Wall 
Springs, March 3; one at the same place, March 24, and two again on 
April 21. Not recorded by Fargo. 

Porzana carolina. Sora.—One seen in the same marsh where the 
King Rail was observed—south of Wall Springs, January 19, and another at 
Floating Island on April 21. 

Ionornis martinicus. seen, April 21, at 
Floating Island, south of Tarpon Springs and three at Holmes Pond on 
April 27. This species was not listed by either Fargo or Pangburn. 

Phaeopus hudsonicus. Hvupson1an Curtew.—A pair of Curlews 
was observed along the causeway to Clearwater Beach, April 24. It was 
low tide and the birds were probing in holes in the sand for fiddler crabs. 
Each time that a crab was found it was taken to a nearby pool of water and 
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very carefully rinsed before being eaten. Three of these birds were seen 
at the same place on April 26 and 27. It is interesting to note that Scott 
(1889) recorded only“the Long-billed Curlew (Numenius a. americanus), 

Colinus virginianus floridanus. F.Lorma Bos-wuire.—This was a 
common resident and I found it to be equally as numerous in the residential 
sections as in the surrounding wood-lands—no doubt the result of perma- 
nent protection in the county. A flock of seven birds fed in our yard almost 
daily. 

*Elanoides forficatus forficatus. Swa LLow-raiLep Krre.—On April 
6 one of these Kites was seen flying or rather sailing at a great height over 
the town of Dunedin. Forbush (1927) refers to this habit of soaring but 
it was the first time I had seen such a performance. The white under-parts, 
long forked tail and cut-back appearance of the wings were easily made out 
with binoculars. 

Buteo borealis umbrinus. Fiorima Rep-rarLep HawK.—Probably 
all of the previous records for the Red-tailed Hawk from this section are 
referable to this subspecies. It is a fairly common resident and all that I 
saw appeared to be intermediate between borealis and harlani. A very 
dark female observed on January 22, four miles east of Ozona, seemed dark 
enough to be harlani. In regard to the status of the latter race in Florida 
Harry C. Oberholser wrote me on February 9, as follows: “Apparently, all 
the records of the Harlan Hawk (Buteo b. harlani), for western Florida are 
really mis-identifications for the Florida Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis 
umbrinus) as the latter, in general color, particularly in life, much resem- 
bles the bird known as the Harlan Hawk.” 

Falco columbarius columbarius. Piczon Hawx.—A male seen near 
a small cypress swamp, six miles east of Dunedin on April 30. This species 
was included by Fargo in his second paper but not recorded by Pangburn, 
Bent and Copeland or Scott (1889). 

Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawx.—I agree with Bent and Copeland 
that sparverius is a common winter resident migrating by the first of April 
and that paulus is the resident breeding form. Fargo listed only spar- 
verius and stated that paulus was not taken although several smaller, darker 
birds were collected. All of the Sparrow Hawks that I saw during the 
latter half of April seemed to have shorter wings and tail. No doubt more 
collecting is needed to determine its true status in the county. 

*Crotophaga ani. An1.—A single bird observed on January 24, 26 and 
February 17 among the mangroves surrounding a small pond at Pass-a- 
Grille, directly east of the Don Ce-sar Hotel. See Du Mont (1929). This 
bird was collected by Fargo (1929) on February 25, 1929. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus erythrocephalus. Rrp-HEADED Woop- 
PECKER.—Very common—the most abundant woodpecker. Observed on 
practically every field trip and a maximum of thirty seen on March 3 
between Tarpon Springs and Pass-a-Grille. The fact that Scott (1890) did 
not have any Pinellas County records and that Pangburn saw only two of 
these birds during three months shows the variability of this species. 
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Chordeiles minor minor. NicuTrHawx.—One picked up on the 
Dunedin-Tampa Road, which had been hit by an auto, April 29. The 
largest wave of Nighthawks was between April 17 and 20, and a few mi- 
grants were noted after that date but in reduced numbers. Fargo states 
that it was seldom seen in Pinellas County. He does not record chapmani. 
Bent and Copeland refer all of their observations to chapmani as does 
Pangburn. 

Chordeiles minor chapmani. FiLorma moderately 
common summer resident. One taken April 7. Others seen before April 
(the date when the flight of minor started) probably all belonged to this 
subspecies. The theory that the local breeding birds arrive in a locality 
several days in advance of the migrants which breed farther north seems 
to be proven in this case. 

Chaetura pelagica. Cuimney Swirr.—Fairly common summer resi- 
dent. First noted at Dunedin, March 25, and from six to twelve birds were 
observed daily flying overhead. Common in Tampa. Pangburn considered 
this bird abundant in 1918. It would seem, then, that this species was 
omitted in the lists of Fargo, Bent and Copeland through a mistake rather 
than lack of observations. It seems unlikely that such a species would have 
been entirely absent during the past few years. 

Tyrannus dominicensis dominicensis. Gray Kinesirp.—Fairly 
common summer resident. Seven birds were seen at Wall Springs, April 21. 
The movement of these Kingbirds up the gulf coast appeared to be rather 
slow and scattered, not at all like the warbler waves. Only one pair noted 
in Sarasota County, fifty-two miles south of Wall Springs on April 20; 
by the 28th they were so numerous that I was able to count twenty-six 
while driving over a six mile stretch of road along the shore between Sara- 
sota and Bradenton. 

Aphelocoma cyanea. FiLorma Jay.—A pair observed near Indian 
Rocks on January 18. Single birds were seen on March 8 and 31, along the 
Dunedin-Tampa Road near Tampa Shores. In Pasco County a small 
number of these Jays were found at Port Richey. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos pascuus. FiLorma Crow.—Uncommon 
resident. Increasingly numerous toward the interior of the state. Fargo 
listed this species as C. b. brachyrhynchos, while Bent and Copeland, in 
their paper, follow the ‘A. O. U. Check-List’ in recognizing the Florida sub- 
species C. b. pascuus. Scott (1890) listed the Crow as floridanus (= 
pascuus), and Pangburn, although failing to find this bird, said that it 
would seem that C. b. pascuus must occur in the county. Owing to the 
fact that all of these records are from central Florida, well within the range 
of pascuus, I believe they should be referred to this subspecies. 

Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. EasTeRN ReEp-wincep Buack- 
BIRD.—A common winter resident leaving for the north by the middle of 
March. A flock of about two hundred and fifty was fed daily on Shearer’s 
Island and a few of these remained until the first week in April. Specimens 
which I collected in January were compared with the measurements and 
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descriptions given by Messrs. Howell and van Rossem (1928) in their 
Study of the Red-winged Blackbirds of the Southeastern United States, 
In following the classification given in their paper, predatorius of Fargo is 
equivalent to phoeniceus, as now revived for the Eastern Red-wing. 

Agelaius phoeniceus mearnsi. FLorma Rep-wincep BLacksirp.— 
A few are permanent residents. The bulk of the breeding birds winter 
farther south and arrive in Pinellas County about the middle of April. I 
found this species abundant in Collier County in January. The records 
of A. p. floridanus of Pangburn, Bent and Copeland, and A. p. phoeniceus 
of Fargo, must now be referred to A. p. mearnsi, the subspecies from central 
Florida recently described by Howell and van Rossem. The song of this 
bird seems to differ consistently from that of the eastern bird. An extra 
descending note is added at the end which makes the song of the Florida 
bird conk-a-ree-a. This was called to my attention first by the late Maunsell 
8. Crosby. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Buacksrrp.—Three of these birds seen 
in a cypress swamp southwest of Safety Harbor Bridge, January 19. 

Quiscalus quiscula quiscula. FLormpa GrackLe.—A common resi- 
dent in several localities within Pinellas County. This bird was observed al- 
most daily in our yard in Dunedin and its numbers remained rather con- 
stant. The Florida Grackle is listed by Fargo but no record given for 
Pinellas County. Messrs. Bent and Copeland recorded it as “a decidedly 
local resident and not very common—seen in a few inland towns in small 
numbers.” Pangburn found it to be a common bird about the lawns of 
St. Petersburg. 

*Ammodramus savannarum australis. GrassHopPER SPARROW.— 
One male collected near the Dunedin Isles Golf Club, January 25; another 
seen near the same place, February 7; three observed among the flocks of 
sparrows staying in a field two miles southeast of Ozona, March 3, and two 
seen there again on March 24. 

Passerherbulus maritimus peninsulae. Scorr’s SPARROW. 
—Three of these birds were observed at Wall Springs (three miles south of 
Tarpon Springs, the type locality), January 19. Fargo (1928) collected 
two of these sparrows at Indian Pass, twenty miles south, one on January 
24 and one on the 29th. This, according to Fargo, is the first time this 
bird has been collected south of the type locality. Griscom and Nichols 
(1920) in their Revision of the Seaside Sparrows record no January speci- 
mens of peninsulae, but the fact that they examined specimens which had 
been collected during six different months of the year proves that the birds 
are permanent residents. 

*Zonotrichia albicollis. SpaRRow.—One seen on 
Shearer’s Island, March 24. (This island, shown on the maps as Hog Island, 
is about four miles long and is located across the bay west from Dunedin 
Isles. Due to constant protection given all wild-life on the island by Mr. 
Shearer, its owner and only inhabitant, birds have been found to concen- 
trate on it during the winter months.) 
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Spizella pusilla pusilla. Fre.p Sparrow.—Two birds found among 
a flock of sparrows in a field two miles south-east of Ozona, February 17. 
Besides this species there were Savannah, Vesper, Grasshopper, Pine-woods, 
and Swamp Sparrows all seen more or less regularly there during February 
and March. The pair of Field Sparrows was again seen on March 3. Not 
recorded by Bent and Copeland. 

Pipilo e.erythropthalmus. Towxrr.—Both erythropthalmusand alleni 
were found commonly all winter and with a little practice the two sub- 
species could be distinguished by their notes. On April 7 there was quite 
a pronounced flight of erythropthalmus and a scattered flock of twenty- 
eight was seen near New Port Richey, Pasco County. 

*Guiraca caerulea caerulea. Biur Grospeak.—A pair found on 
April 21 at the same place that the Ani had been found—Pass-a-Grille, 
east of the Don Ce-sar Hotel. 

Bombycilla cedrorum. Crpar Waxwina.—Four birds seen in a live- 
oak tree in Dunedin, February 23; three in the same locality on February 
28; a flock of thirty-five seen, April 15, flying over MacFarlane Park in 
West Tampa, Hillsborough County, and eight flying over the grounds of 
the West Tampa Junior High School, April 30. 

*Vireosylva gilva gilva. Warsiinac Vireo.—Three birds seen under 
favorable conditions, April 18. These Vireos were feeding in the trees of 
our yard in Dunedin and evidently were migrating with a large wave of 
Warblers. 

*Lanivireo flavifrons. YELLOW-THROATED VirEO.—A single bird ob- 
served in Clearwater, near Stevenson’s Creek, on March 17. 

Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. ViREO.—One collected 
at Dunedin Isles on February 7, was referable to this subspecies. Single 
birds were seen in our yard at Dunedin on January 19 and March 23. A 
Vireo observed near Coachman on March 17 may have been L. s. alticola 
because it seemed darker on the head and back. Pangburn records two ob- 
servations of the Blue-headed Vireo in 1918. Fargo found alticola on one 
occasion but neither he nor Bent and Copeland observed solitarius. 

Vireo griseus griseus. Wuire-EYED VirEo.—One observed west of 
Lake Butler, February 17. Fargo states that this bird appears late in 
March or early April. I also found this species in Collier County during 
January and in Polk County on March 2. 

Vermivora celata celata. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER.—Two found 
along with some other wintering warblers three and a half miles east of 
Ozona on January 19. One was feeding in a live-oak tree across from the 
Library in Clearwater, February 4. Because of the difficulty in identifying 
this species in the field it can easily be overlooked. The field characteristic 
which I find most helpful in identifying this bird is the chip given while 
feeding. In my experience the eye-ring and faint streaks on the breast 
have been of very poor aid as compared to the small size, greenish-yellow 
of the rump and the chipping note referred to above. This species was not 
recorded by Fargo or Bent and Copeland. 
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Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. Paum WaRBLER.— 
Although I looked over hundreds of the Palm Warblers which winter in 
Florida I found this subspecies on only two occasions. Both times seen 
south of the Library in Clearwater, two on February 6 and one on the 
next day, February 7. 

Anthus spinoletta rubescens. Prrrr.—A flock of twenty-nine was 
seen on the golf course of the Tarpon Springs Country Club, February 17. 
Noted almost daily between February 8 and March 11 on the grounds of 
the West Tampa Junior High School, of West Tampa, Hillsborough 
County. Two birds only seen by Pangburn in 1918. 

Sitta pusilla. Brown-HEaDED NutTsatcu.—A pair was found nesting 
in a pine, about fifty yards west of the school building in Tampa Shores. 
First noted on April 22. 

Penthestes c. carolinensis. CHickaDEE.—Rare resident. Two seen, 
three and a half miles east of Ozona, January 19. I believe that P. c. 
carolinensis of Fargo’s list is equivalent to P. c. impiger of Bent and Cope- 
land and that the Chickadee for this part of Florida is referable to the latter 
subspecies based on geographical probability. As there is no indication 
in any of the papers that these birds were collected, and since my only 
record was based on a sight identification, there is a need for securing some 
specimens from this section to determine its true status. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


On the Status of the Gannet (Sula bassana) in the New York 
City Region.—In the January issue of ‘The Auk,’ Mr. Alexander Sprunt 
discusses the occurrence of Gannets (Sula bassana) in fall and winter, on 
the South Carolina coast, citing October 2, 1930, as the earliest date of 
appearance of that species. He mentions incidentally that October 5 is 
the fall arrival record for the New York City region as given by Griscom 
in his ‘Handbook of the Birds of the New York City Region.’ 

In going over an accumulation of two years “field-notes” preparatory 
to their publication by the Linnaean Society, we find that under date of 
September 23, 1928, Mr. W. T. Helmuth, Jr., observed Gannets off the 
beach at Easthampton, L. I., New York. A few others were seen there 
later in the month. The east end of Long Island is perhaps among the best 
places near New York from which to observe the Gannet. Recent observa- 
tions there would seem to indicate that the species is casual in early Septem- 
ber, occasionally present during the third and fourth week of that month 
but rarely plentiful before mid-October. It is chiefly a November and 
March and April bird in this region. During the last few years, however, 
the species has lingered regularly off Montauk Point, L. I., and usually in 
numbers, to mid-January (for instance, five flying east, January 20, 1929, 
Peterson, Herbert, Kuerzi, etc.). There are one or two fairly recent early 
February records and in 1930 the species was noted in some numbers 
during the third week of that month and eight were observed flying east off 
the beach at Chatham, Mass., February 23 (various members of the Nut- 
tall Club and Linnaean Society). These birds may have been abnormally 
early migrants—it being unseasonably mild at this time—or perhaps in- 
dividuals which had remained offshore in the North, during January. 

My belief is that the October 2 record of the Gannet on the South Caro- 
lina coast is merely an unusually early arrival and is perhaps comparable, 
in some respects, with the September 23, 1928, observation of the species 
at Easthampton, L. I., New York, mentioned above.—Joun F. Kverzi, 
New York City. 


European Widgeon in Georgia.—On January 31, 1931, Mr. F. V. 
Hebard shot a male European Widgeon (Mareca penelope) on the north 
end of Floyd’s Island Prairie, Okefenokee Swamp, Georgia. The plumage 
of this Duck indicates a young of the year. Definite records of this Widgeon 
in Georgia seem to be well worth publishing where specimens are preserved. 
Mr. Hebard presented this specimen in the flesh to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, where it is now in the study collection. WHARTON 
Houser, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


A Late Spring Record of Lesser Scaup Duck (Nyroca affinis) in 
Georgia.—On June 28, 1930 while in a boat with Norman Giles, Jr., on 
Lake Rabun in Rabun County, in the northeastern part of Georgia, I saw 
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a Lesser Scaup Duck swimming about. We approached slowly and were 
able to verify it as this form, the bird flying then alighting, flying and again 
alighting on the lake. It was a male bird and the lateness of the date made 
us wonder if it could be possible that this species nested anywhere as far 
south as this. Giles, a very careful observer, had recorded 14 of these 
birds, 6 males and 8 females, on this same lake on June 11, 1930; and had 
records for June 10, 11, 12, 13, and 15, 1929 also on Lake Rabun. Arthur 
H. Howell in ‘Birds of Alabama’ gives several records around the middle of 
May and Thos. D. Burleigh, writing from Athens, Ga., says: “A rather un- 
expected record was that of three birds, all females, seen June 21, 1926.” 
Probably the bird we saw on June 28 was a very late migrant or liked the 
high altitude of north Georgia better than a section further north among 
its kindred.—Ear.e R. GREENE, 642 Orme Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 


Status of the American and Lesser Scaup Ducks in Ohio.—Consider- 
able confusion still exists among Ohio ornithologists and sportsmen con- 
cerning the relative numbers and abundance of the American Scaup Duck 
(Nyroca marila nearctia) and the Lesser Scaup Duck (Nyroca affinis). 
Of the former, Dr. Wheaton (‘Report on the Birds of Ohio,’ 1879, p. 530) 
says it is a “not uncommon spring and fall migrant in the interior of the 
State; more common on Lake Erie, but nowhere abundant.” Jones in 
‘The Birds of Ohio,’ 1903, p. 42 and Dawson’s ‘Birds of Ohio,’ 1903, p. 604 
states that in his experience the Scaup Duck is about one-fourth as numer- 
ous as the Lesser Scaup, especially in northern Ohio. Among the sports- 
men a large specimen of the Lesser Scaup is usually called a “Big Bluebill”’ 
while a small individual is a “Little Bluebill.” It is agreed that at present 
the Lesser Scaup Duck is one of, if not, the most common Duck occurring 
in Ohio. 

During the past seven years I have made quite an effort, as have other 
members of the Wheaton Club of Columbus, to compile data in regard to 
these two species. At Buckeye Lake, in the central part of Ohio, 1 examined 
and measured 106 Bluebills, most of which were shot by sportsmen. All 
of these were Lesser Scaup Ducks. Though the majority were taken in 
the fall hunting season, considerable effort was made during the rest of the 
year to collect any bird which looked suspiciously like the American Scaup. 
On a few occasions Ducks have been noted which surely were American 
Scaups, but in each case it was impossible to collect them. 

Some work was also conducted in the Sandusky Bay marshes on Lake 
Erie, especially at East Harbor, during the latter part of the hunting 
seasons of 1924, 1925, and 1926. Though over 250 Lesser Scaups were 
handled and measured, no American Scaups were found. A number of 
sportsmen have described to me a bird taken on rare occasions in this 
region, which by its size must have been the “Big Bluebill.”’ 

I have been unable to find an American Scaup taken in Ohio, in the 
Museums and other collections scattered over the State, though a number 
of birds were found labeled American Scaup which in reality were Lesser. 
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At present the Ohio State Museum has 27 specimens of Lesser Scaups 
from Ohio, from the collections of Wheaton, Jasper, Davie, Henninger, 
and other more recent collectors. 

It therefore appears that the American Scaup is one of the rarer of Ohio 
Ducks, being much less common than usually considered.—Muxton B, 
TRAUTMAN, Ohio Division of Conservation, Columbus, Ohio, 


The American Scoter (Oidemia americana) Again in Winter on 
the South Carolina Coast.—In ‘The Auk’ for April, 1929, the writer 
recorded the third observance of this species in South Carolina. Since that 
time additional records have strongly indicated that this species is on the 
increase along the South Atlantic coast, certainly as far down as Charleston. 
These records cover a considerable range of season; the first one after the 
above mentioned one occurring on April 6, 1929 when a fine male was taken 
alive at the same island where the writer and Mr. Weston saw the flock 
of eight mentioned in the April ‘Auk.’ This specimen was secured by Mr, 
Isaac Grimball and was presented to the Charleston Museum. In Decem- 
ber, 1929 flocks of the American Scoter were seen in Bull’s Bay by Mr. E, 
Milby Burton and two companions, several of the birds being taken 
(‘Auk,’ April, 1930). 

During this past year, the writer saw this species on two occasions off 
Folly Island, in huge flocks, sometimes so close in that the birds could be 
seen easily without the aid of glasses, playing and swimming just beyond 
the surf line. The dates are December 20, 1930; January 17, 1931. For 
three consecutive winters American Scoters have been noted on the South 
Carolina coast and are probably to be included in the number of winter 
residents.—ALEXANDER SpruNT, JR., 92 South Battery, Charleston, S. C. 


Black-bellied and Fulvous Tree Duck, in Illinois.—On September 
15, 1930, a Black-bellied Tree Duck (Dendrocygna autumnalis) was shot, 
by a hunter, from a tree along the Illinois river, near LaSalle, Illinois. 
This bird, the sex of which could not be determined, was brought in to a 
local taxidermist and mounted by him. 

In mentioning the above to a friend of mine who is also a commercial 
taxidermist, he told me that some years ago he mounted a Fulvous Tree 
Duck (Dendrocygna bicolor) which was brought in to him. We looked this 
bird up in his records and found that it was a male, killed off the Gov- 
ernment Pier, in Chicago, on December 7, 1919. 

Both these birds looked to be healthy, were in good plumage and did 
not show any signs of being kept in captivity, although there is a possi- 
bility of their being caged birds at one time, a fact though of which no 
one can feel certain.—Joun Wiit1aM Moyer, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, Illinois. 


Lesser Snow Geese in Barry County, Michigan.—On October 21, 
1930, two Snow Geese were shot from a flock of twenty-five, at Crooked 
Lake, Barry County, Michigan, by J. D. Langworthy of Battle Creek. 
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On October 27 he collected another at the same place. One of these birds 
was mounted and on exhibition at Ralph’s Sport Shop, in Battle Creek, for 
some time. It proved to be the Lesser Snow Goose (Chen hyperboreus 
hyperboreus). 

Another flock visited the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary for several days during 
the middle of October.—Lawrence H. WatxinsHaw, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Hutchins’s Goose in Maryland.—A fine male specimen of Hutchins’s 
Goose (Branta c. hutchinsi) has just been presented to the collection of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia by Mr. R. R. M. Carpenter 
of Wilmington, Delaware. 

This Goose was shot on January 31, 1931 on the Bohemia River, Cecil 
Co., Maryland, by Mr. Carpenter. He says it “came in with a large bunch 
of Canada Geese.”’ Duck hunters often talk about seeing “small” Canada 
Geese in a flock but it is very seldom that specimens are secured and re- 
corded.—WuHarTON Huser, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Roseate Spoonbills in Florida.—To add to the reports of Thomas E. 
Winecoff and John F. Kuerzi in the October and January issues of “The 
Auk,’ I am glad to give the following. I am now on Marco Island, Fila., 
where the greater parts of the last three winters have also been passed. 
Two years ago I watched for twenty minutes a flock of 15 Roseate Spoon- 
bills in the sky above us. The guide in whose boat we were at the time was 
born on Marco, and he said he often saw that flock, which a few years before 
had only numbered about 6, but they had been gradually increasing. My 
heart as well as my eyes and ears have been open for them ever since. 
And on February 20, one of the parties of friends from home, with a guide 
whom I also know well—otherwise I would not be reporting others’ obser- 
vations!|—saw approximately 200 Roseate Spoonbills assembling late in 
the afternoon up one of the small rivers south of this island. 

The part which I am not so glad to report is that on the shore, not far 
from the roost, were the bones of five of these “pink curlews,’’ the breasts 
of which had been cut off probably because they make “very good eating!’’ 
More game wardens are evidently needed!—CatTuaringe A. MITCHELL, 
Riverside, Illinois. 

Little Blue Herons and Egrets at York, Pa.—Williams Lake, water 
supply basin for York, Pa., is surrounded by a large land area, planted in 
a million trees. The Cordorus Creek, water supply of this basin, contains 
bog and swale which offer a paradise to water birds. 

Great Blue Herons (Ardea h. herodias) were seen there the early half of 
March, 1930. On July 10, I saw five specimens and the last on September 21 
when I left the locality. 

On July 7 I observed for the first time a Little Blue Heron (Florida 
caerulea) in the white plumage fishing in the Cordorus bogs, also in greater 
numbers on several occasions, till July 26 when the swamp was full of birds 
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as far as the eye could see. Great Blues, Little Blues in white plumage, and 
one mature bird in blue plumage. I counted 33 of this species feeding in the 
swale, and perched in the trees, also noted a Kingbird chasing one, which 
did not hurry its flight. These birds continued to come from around a bend 
in the stream and light among the tali cat-tails. There were also two 
stately American Egrets (Casmerodius egretta). 

I saw these in smaller numbers from time to time. Last date for Ameri- 
can Egrets, August 21. Last date Little Blue Heron, September 21. This 
last specimen showed considerable blue in wings when in flight.—(Mnrs.) 
Mary D. Disz, Box 61, Glen Rock, Pa. 


Baird’s Sandpiper (Pisobia bairdi) at Washington, D. C.—This 
species was first seen by the writer September 3, 1928, in East Potomac 
Park, D.C. It was next seen September 28, 1930, Columbia Island, D. C, 
The following observations were made at Alexander Island, near Gravelly 
Point, Virginia: October 9—two seen; October 11—two seen, one collected; 
October 16—one seen; October 18—two seen, one collected; October 19— 
one seen; October 23—two seen, one collected—these dates are all for 1930. 
The three specimens are in the collection of the U. S. National Museum. 
There are but two known previous records for this species in this region, 
two specimens taken at Four Mile Run, Virginia, September 3 and 25, 
1894.—W. Howarp Batu, 1861 Ingleside Terrace, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


A Specimen of Baird’s Sandpiper (Pisobia bairdi) from South 
Carolina.—By a curious chain of circumstances I am able now to record 
the first specimen of Pisobia bairdi to be taken in South Carolina, though 
a sight record for the species has already been published. 

On June 1, 1928, I was collecting shore-birds on Morris Island, at the 
mouth of Charleston Harbor and as dusk was falling a small Sandpiper 
was seen on the beach which I took for a White-rump (Pisobia fuscicollis), 
Several of the latter had been seen on the Island about two weeks before 
and I had taken a few. I collected the bird and put it in the basket with 
some haste as the state of the tide made it necessary to regain the launch 
as soon as possible. While skinning my birds that night I saw that the 
one taken at dusk was different in character from fuscicollis but being 
quite pressed for time did not compare it at once and lack of room caused 
it to remain stored until a short while ago, when I discovered that the 
specimen was Pisobia bairdi. It is in fair plumage and the diagnostic 
characters of black feet and legs; white throat, sides and belly together 
with the fuscous middle upper tail coverts which are lightly but quite dis- 
tinctly margined with buffy, are all present. 

On May 5, 1929, Mr. Philip A. DuMont saw a specimen of this species 
at the Ordnance Depot near North Charleston but did not take it. I also 
had seen what I took to be bairdi on a beach near Edisto Island, 8. C., 
during early December 1928, but I was not sufficiently acquainted with 
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the species to be sure of myself. However, the bird taken on June 1, 1928, 
and the one seen the next spring would seem to indicate that my winter 
bird was bairdi also.—ALEXANDER SprRunNT, JR., 92 South Battery, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


Additional Notes on Winter Shore-birds on the South Carolina 
Coast.—The writer has for some years been much interested in pursuing 
a study of the winter shore-birds of the South Carolina coastal area. This 
study has resulted in several surprising conclusions, some of which have 
been mentioned in “The Auk,’ notably the establishing of the Knot (Calidris 
canutus rufus) and the Piping Plover (Charadrius melodus) as regular 
winter visitors. These species had been regarded in the past as transients 
only. 

The winter of 1930-31 has corroborated these findings and opened up 
others. The Piping Plover was found in some numbers about the Savannah 
River entrance in January of this year (1931). Specimens were taken on 
the 24th, and Mr. Ivan Tomkins of the U. 8. Dredge “Morgan,” in whose 
company the writer was, says that he sees them regularly each winter. 
He presented the writer with a specimen taken on January 10, 1930. A 
new discovery was the finding of two Hudsonian Curlews (Numenius 
hudsonicus) on the mud flats about the mouth of the Savannah River. 
The birds were in excellent condition, feeding freely on the flats and trading 
back and forth across the Georgia-South Carolina line. This is the first 
time that they have been recorded in winter in the writer’s experience, 
which covers many years. Mr. Tomkins has not seen them before thit 
winter though he has worked in the Savannah River entrance for about 
nine years. Mr. A. T. Wayne took a specimen on December 11, 1917. 

Another interesting incident was the observance of a Marbled Godwit 
(Limosa fedoa) at the same locality on January 23, 1931. Mr. Tomkins 
has taken several of these birds in fall and winter but it constituted another 
winter month for the writer for South Carolina, observations on this 
species now having occurred in November, January and February.— 
ALEXANDER SprvntT, JR., 92 South Battery, Charleston, S. C. 


Nesting of the Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleucus) in 
Alberta.—The Greater Yellow-legs (7’otanus melanoleucus) has generally 
been considered a rare migrant in central Alberta, but ornithologists have 
for years believed it would ultimately be found breeding in the near north, 
most probably in the partially wooded lake region lying between the 
Saskatchewan and the Athabaska rivers, north of Edmonton. Much of 
this area is in the Canadian Life Zone and consists of extensive muskegs, 
lakes of varying sizes, surrounded by marshes, and great stretches of jack- 
pine sand-ridges which have been more or less denuded of timber by recent 
fires. There are, however, scattered sections of good arable land, mostly 
along the river bottoms, where cultivation is carried on to a considerable 
extent, and in such places many species of birds, peculiar to the Transition 
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Zone, spend the summer. Because of the mystery which has long sur- 
rounded the nesting of the Greater Yellow-legs, particularly in western 
Canada, much interest has been displayed by local ornithologists in the 
attempt to unfold the secret. 

In 1919 I spent the latter part of June in the country north of Lac la 
Biche, a region of muskeg, lakes and jackpine ridges. While skirting one 
of the lakes a pair of Greater Yellow-legs challenged my right to pass 
through a piece of marshy ground, and, from their actions, it was evident 
they had eggs or young in the vicinity. While still a considerable distance 
from the marsh, the birds evinced great concern at my presence, flying 
directly overhead and scolding harshly as I approached the guarded ground, 
During a half hour’s search for the nest, the birds rested impatiently on a 
dead tree close by, all the time calling “kelp”-“‘kelp’’-“‘kelp.” A close inspec- 
tion of the marsh, however, revealed neither eggs nor young. 

In the fall of 1922, while hunting moose and deer in the triangular tract 
of country formed by the junction of the Pembina and Athabaska 
rivers, I was struck with the similarity of the region, to that of the Lac la 
Biche country referred to above. Here were numerous small lakes, many 
miles of muskegs, and long stretches of jackpine sand-ridges, apparently 
ideal nesting sites for the Greater Yellow-legs. Working on this assump- 
tion it was decided to visit that section, and should the birds be there, 
endeavor to learn something of their nesting habits. 

On May 20, 1929, Dr. Wm. Rowan, Mr. Arthur Twomey and the 
writer arrived at the little hamlet of Fawcett, on the Northern Alberta 
Railway, less than a hundred miles north of Edmonton. The following 
day camp was made close to an old logging trail, seven miles west of Faw- 
cett, and about midway between the Pembina and Athabasca rivers. 
In the vicinity of the camp were several lakes varying in size from ten to 
three hundred acres, all more or less surrounded by marsh, muskeg or 
sand-ridges. At least ten pairs of Greater Yellow-legs, and a few of the 
Lesser Yellow-legs were noted within two miles of camp, and it was evident 
they were on their nesting grounds. However, a week’s careful search 
failed to show where, or how they nested, although many arduous hours 
were spent working over all kinds of country. The birds showed greatest 
concern while the edges of the marshes were being hunted and at such times 
strongly resented our presence. Towards the end of the visit the reason 
for this excitement was explained when downy young were found. It was 
then and there decided the nesting season was over. 

May 9, 1930, found Mr. Arthur Twomey and the writer in camp at a 
location about three miles further west than that chosen for headquarters 
the previous year. Observations made during the trip in satisfied us that 
at least a dozen pairs of the birds were located within two or three miles 
of the camp, but, strange to say, they showed little or no interest in our 
presence. Occasionally one or two of the birds were seen high in the air, 
sometimes performing in wide circles over certain sand-ridge openings, 
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while others were noted flying from one lake to another, probably changing 
their feeding places. While the birds carried on their aerial performances, 
their songs, which might be represented by the syllables “wig-ily’’-“wig-ily’”’- 
“wig-ily,” with the accent always on the first syllable, could be heard at 
great distances. 

On May 10, it rained most of the day and although quite a number of 
the birds were seen, some in the air performing, and others quietly feeding 
in the marshes, no clue was elicited as to where they nested. On the 12th 
a nest of the Lesser Yellow-legs (T'otanus flavipes) was found on a low 
swampy piece of ground, an unusual situation for this species which likes 
the dry ridges for nesting. While walking along the old trail on the 14th 
a mile east of camp, a Greater Yellow-legs came from the south and circled 
overhead, apparently excited at our presence. It soon lit on a tall isolated 
stub, and commenced to scold by rapidly repeating “kelp-kelp-kelp-.” 
Shortly afterwards it circled and lit on a shorter stub 150 yards southwest 
of my position, and nearer to Mr. Twomey, who had taken cover under 
a small live jackpine. In a few minutes it made off for the lake a half mile 
south of the opening. I then joined Mr. Twomey and we decided to remain 
in the vicinity under cover, believing the bird was nesting somewhere on 
the ridge. It soon returned and lit on a still shorter stub, and apparently 
in great excitement, rapidly repeated its notes ‘‘kelp-kelp-kelp”’ for several 
minutes atatime. It then quieted down and after watching in all directions 
dropped to the ground about fifty feet from the base of the stub. Mr. 
Twomey and I walked towards each other, to the spot where the bird 
disappeared, and it quietly flushed at about twenty feet, and went directly 
to the lake. Only one bird was seen. No difficulty was experienced in 
finding the nest which was a slight depression in the sandy soil, lightly 
lined with grass. It contained one egg only. The nest was placed in the 
center of a large opening on a sand-ridge, which was thickly littered with 
fallen timber. The elevation was about fifty feet above the surrounding 
lakes, two of which were within a half mile of the nest. Two small jack- 
pines 150 feet from the nest were the only live trees in the vicinity. A 
visit was made to the nest on May 16 when it was found to contain three 
eggs. On the 17th there were no additional eggs, and as several Crows were 
that day seen in the vicinity, the set was collected. The ground color of the 
eggs is deep buff, spotted with light, medium and dark brown spots and 
blotches, spots are heavier at the larger end. The eggs measure as follows, 
No. 1,1% X 15¢ inches; No. 2, 15g X 1% inches; No.3, 1*% 14% inches. 
The bird was first observed coming from the south at 10.15 A. M. and the 
nest was found at 11.30. During this period the following list of birds were 
noted, either seen or heard within a mile of the nest, Sandhill Cranes, 
Loons, Bonaparte’s Gulls, Dowitchers, Canada Jays, Ruby-crowned King- 
lets, Lincoln’s and White-crowned Sparrows.—F rank L. Fartey, Camrose, 
Alberta. 
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Abundance of the Passenger Pigeon in Pennsylvania in 1850,— 
My attention has been called to a letter published in a work! compiled by 
Mary Thomas Seaman, which shows only another instance of the countless 
numbers of Passenger Pigeons which once inhabited Pennsylvania as 
well as other States. 

Letter from Peter Yarnall to Rebecca Yarnall, Columbia, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania:— 

Jersey, March 17th, 1850 
My Dear Sister, 

“The pigeons have visited us again this spring in such numbers, that 
through the last week we could get all, or more than we could make use of, 
with little trouble, we do not shoot them, but a few traps in the corn field, 
supply us with all we can take care of, our traps are made of sticks, like 
partridge traps, and we take them alive. It would surprise thee to hear 
what numbers we catch, in that way, James made a trap just 4 feet square 
and set it, in about two hours he went to it, and found twenty-one pigeons 
in it, yesterday we caught one hundred and three altogether; I do not 
approve of shooting them for so many get wounded, that suffer and die, 
it seems cruel. Thee may wonder what we do with so many at once, we 
have a coop 12 feet long and 8 ft. wide with poles placed for them to roost 
on, here we turn them loose, and feed them. When they are first caught, 
they will not eat before us, but I was surprised to find how soon they grow 
tame, in a day or two they will come forward and eat like chickens. We 
now have one hundred and fifty-three in our coop. It will accommodate 
perhaps two hundred if they continue so plenty in a day or two more we 
will have to leave our traps down, only catching what Lemuel’s family, and 
ours can make use of. A description of the habits of this bird may be 
interesting to thee; as they only visit your County transiently, you know 
but little about them, here they come in such vast numbers, as at times to 
almost darken the horizon. I have known a flock passing over our heads 
that has continued I think a full half hour before we could see the end of it. 
When they visit us in the spring, they form what is called by some a pigeon 
encampment. After selecting a piece of woods that will suit them, they 
commence building their nests on every tree, some have twenty or more on 
according to the size of the tree, thus they continue on for miles; a few 
years ago there was an encampment about six miles south of us, on a tract 
of unimproved land, this was said to be four miles long. After their eggs 
are laid, the male bird sets on them half the day, and the female the other 
half, and take their regular turn in the same way while taking care of their 
young; this we found out by catching them in our traps, in the forenoon 
I think it was, we caught all he ones, in the afternoon all she ones; this was 
invariably the case, I do not recollect an instance at that time, of catching 
the two kinds together. There is another peculiarity, other small birds 


1 Thomas Richardson of South Shields, Durham County, England and his descend- 
ants in the United States of America compiled by Mary Thomas Seaman, 1929. 
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carry the food to the young in their beaks, but the pigeon carries it alto- 
gether in its crop; and has it in its power to eject it at pleasure, was it 
otherwise it would be very inconvenient, for they often go fifteen, twenty, 
and perhaps thirty miles for their food, and altho they fly verry fast, they 
would become verry tired carrying it in their mouths. When the young 
pigeons become fledged, they are so fat, that they are much heavier than 
the old ones, and can not do much at flying, the surrounding inhabitants 
(at least many of them) far and near, come to the encampment to supply 
themselves with squabs, they strike the trees with their axes, and frighten 
them out of their nests, and catch them, thousands are taken in this way, 
and hundreds destroyed by birds of prey. When the encampment was six 
miles from us, two of my neighbors came by with their waggon, and 
wished me to go with them, not having time, I let my two little boys go 
with them, in the evening they returned with 33 squabs to their share, 
they had much more fat on than was required to cook them and I thought 
it the most delicious meat I ever tasted, of the wild kind. 

Ihave filled up my letter so much with pigeons that I have but little more 
room, but if it is not interesting, excuse me, and I will try to do better in 
future.” 

believe me thy ever affectionate 
Brother P. Yarnall. Write soon. 
—RvutTHvEN Deane, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Doves using an old Robin’s Nest.—A pair of Mourning Doves (Zenai- 
dura macroura carolinensis) used a last year’s Robin’s nest which had been 
placed on a projection under the eaves of a house. Early in the year the 
pair began to make visits of inspection to the nest. It was repaired and 
the first brood hatched April 3. They left the nest April 25 and immediately 
the pair put a new lining in the nest. This was repeated for each nesting, 
during the season. The fifth brood left the nest September 1, 1930.— 
Myra Katie Roaps, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


The Mourning Dove in Alaska.'—On October 9, 1916, Dr. Thomas E. 
Winecoff collected a Mourning Dove at Fort Yukon, Alaska. This speci- 
men subsequently came to the United States National Museum, where it 
now is. The skin is in poor shape, but is definitely identifiable as the 
western subspecies Zenaidura macroura marginella, as it has the rather pale 
ventral coloration characteristic of that race. Its dimensions are as follows: 
—wing 144; tail 112; exposed culmen 14 millimeters. The bird, which is a 
male, constitutes the first record for Alaska, and the northernmost for the 
species. It seems that the Mourning Dove is only a casual straggler so far 
to the northwest, but its known range must be extended to include the 
present record.—HERBERT FRIEDMANN, U.S. National Museum. 


Intestinal Parasites in Sharp-shinned Hawks.—Twenty-three 
Sharp-shinned Hawks were shot on September 29, 1930, in Schuylkill 


‘Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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County, Pa., and sent to the Pennsylvania State Game Commission. While 
examining the stomach contents of these Hawks I found that 48 per cent 
were infested with intestinal roundworms. Seven Hawks had the worms 
Porrocaecum depressum, two had Physaloptera, species not determined, and 
two had both kinds. Nine birds had no roundworms and three had the 
intestines entirely destroyed, precluding an examination for parasitic 
worms. The number of roundworms varied from one to ten. They were 
found in the intestines and in three birds both kinds occurred in the stom- 
achs. The identification was established by Dr. Albert Hassall, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D.C.—Merrritt Woon, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


The Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius) in Winter on the South 
Carolina Coast.—The first known occurrence of the Pigeon Hawk (Fal- 
co columbarius) on the coast of South Carolina, in the writer’s experience 
was noted on January 24, 1931 on the beach of Turtle Island at the Savannah 
River entrance and only a mile or less, from the Georgia state line. In 
company with Mr. Ivan R. Tomkins, who is stationed on the engineer 
dredge “Morgan” at Savannah, Georgia, the writer was walking the 
beach of Turtle Island in quest of ornithological developments. A Boat- 
tailed Grackle (Megaquiscalus major) took flight from a low bush near high- 
water mark and flew away from us as we approached. Hardly had we 
noticed it before there was the flash of a speeding form above our heads 
and a fine adult Pigeon Hawk stooped at the Grackle with lightning speed. 
It missed the bird, however, and the two gyrated wildly in the air in front 
of us at short range for a few moments, the Grackle finally eluding the 
Falcon by diving into high grass. Two shots were taken at the daring 
Hawk but both missed. Nearly every detail of the plumage was visible 
in the bright sunlight. 

Arthur T. Wayne in his ‘Birds of South Carolina’ says, on page 78, that 
“although this species is said to ‘winter in Massachusetts and to the south- 
ward’ it certainly does not occur at that season on the coast of South 
Carolina.” Since his book was published, however, he saw a Pigeon Hawk 
in hisyard on January 14, 1911 and the same bird was seen again on the 16th. 
These are the only other records of the species in winter. Mr. Tomkins, 
who has done field work in the vicinity of the Savannah River entrance 
for some years and who is an exceptionally keen observer has not noted 
this Hawk previously, and the writer’s experience on coastal islands of 
the South Carolina region has been the same.—ALEXANDER SPRUNT, 
JR., 92 South Battery, Charleston, S. C. 


Tameness of Saw-whet Owl (Cryptoglaux acadica acadica).— 
Looking with glassy, unblinking yellow eyes directly into strong sunshine & 
little Saw-whet Owl stood on a low branch of a thorny bush about two feet 
above the ground and within thirty feet of the principal highway which 
leads through Rouge Park, Detroit, early on the morning of March 23 
1930, when I came upon him. 
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He was surprisingly tame permitting me to stroke his prettily streaked 
head and indulge in other familiarities without resenting it or showing any 
uneasiness. After playing with him for some time I decided to persuade 
him to find a more secluded perch on which to rest and sleep during the day. 
A conspicuous site easily visible from a well travelled, concrete roadway is 
no place for an Owl to spend the day or even take a nap and certainly 
meant danger later when the crowds began to stroll about. Fearful of his 
claws I took a small stick and gently inserted it—or tried to—under his 
feet. Instead of flying away as I expected he simply lifted up one foot and 
then the other as he felt the stick disturb his equilibrium. Despairing of 
dislodging him in this way I attacked him from front and rear by tapping his 
foot with the stick and gently pressing his tail. The moment he felt the 
double attack he darted up in a panic, flew directly into a thorn apple tree 
and disappeared from sight. The most careful scrutiny of the tree and 
surrounding vegetation failed to disclose his hiding place and I left the 
vicinity elated with the adventure and happy in the belief that the little 
bird was safe, at least for the day.—Erra S. Witson, 9077 Clarendon 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Snowy Owl on the New Jersey Coast.—On December 22, 1930 
David Leas and myself saw a Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea) sitting on the 
beach below Beach Haven, N. J. The Owl appeared to be very tame and 
several times allowed a very close approach. Once we were able to approach 
to within about forty yards before the bird arose, apparently reluctantly, 
and moved on for a short distance. Finally after several such performances 
he flew out over the water to an island in the bay flying close to the water 
with a very slow wing beat and frequent soaring.—Eart T. Hiacons, 
Penn Wynne, Pa. 


Snowy Owl in Maryland.—While on a field trip along the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland with Mr. S. E. Perkins, III, information was brought 
to us concerning the capture of a Snowy Owl. We repaired to a meat and 
produce shop in Cambridge, Dorchester County, and were shown a good- 
sized specimen of Nyctea nyctea, its left wing broken by shot. It had been 
discovered on the morning of November 28, at Town Point, near Cambridge. 
When first seen it was perched on a fence post, warding off the attacks of 
a flock of angry Crows. The bird was in good condition, aside from the 
broken wing. Its movements were slow and deliberate, but altogether 
Vicious. It was said to eat greedily bits of meat that had been thrown to it. 
It was heavily barred; length (approx.) 24 inches; weight 314 lbs.—RoBERT 
P. Auten, Nat. Asso. Audubon Soc., New York. 


Two interesting Notes from East Tennessee.—A Snowy Owl ( Nyctea 
nyctea) was shot at Johnson City on December 31, 1930, and sent to a 
taxidermist at Knoxville, where it was identified by the local bird club. 
According to A. F. Ganier this is the third record for the State. 

A Golden Eagle was taken in Monroe Co., January 3, 1931, which during 
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a snow storm had flown into a wire fence and become entangled. It wag 
brought to Knoxville and offered for sale-—H. P. Isams, Knozville, Tenn, 


Snowy Owl in Georgia.—Hearing that a Snowy Owl had been found 
in Hall County, Ga. and sent to Mr. D. V. Hembree of Roswell to mount 
I hurried out to his home on January 6 and verified the statement. It was 
a beautiful white specimen of Nyctea nyctea, a male bird with only a few 
marks on the wings and the upper part of the tail and a few buffy marks on 
the upper back or nape. It measured about 22.5 inches from bill tip to tail 
tip and had a wing spread of about 58 inches. Since then I have driven to 
Gainesville and out to the home of O. V. Buffington near Gillsville in Hall 
County. His place is in north Georgia, less than sixty miles from Atlanta, 
and about 25 miles north of the 34th degree of latitude. Mr. Buffington 
stated to me that he found the Owl dead, early on the morning of December 
31, 1930, that it had apparently killed itself trying to get his chickens, as 
it was entangled in a barbed wire fence, its head under the middle strand, 
its wings over the top and its feet resting on a lower strand. He said that 
he had seen it several times for a month or six weeks and that it had killed 
34 out of 37 of his chickens. There are very few if any records for this 
species for Georgia and it may indicate that another southern invasion is 
taking place.—Ear.e R. GREENE, 642 Orme Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Snowy Owl from Coastal Georgia.—On February 8, 1931, I shot 
a female Snowy Owl ( Nyctea nyctea) inside old Fort Pulaski. The fort is on 
Cockspur Island, in the salt water marshes and about fourteen miles east 
of Savannah. The walls inclose perhaps two or three acres of ground, 
well grown up with wild peach trees, lavendar bushes, etc. Doctor Hollis, 
of the Quarantine Station, had told Gilbert Rossignol and myself of having 
seen, the day before, a “white Owl feathered clear down to the toes,” 
sitting on a railing on top of the fort wall. We had easily dismissed the 
idea, by saying that he had seen a Barn Owl in some particular light that 
made it look white to him. The morning of the 8th, while I was looking at 
some traps set for small mammals, the Owl flew across the inclosure, and 
when shot, fell on top of the wall. 

The bird was fat and appeared healthy. It was heavily barred on breast, 
belly and sides, and quite dark above. The plumage was somewhat worn, 
and rather dirty, which seems to indicate that it had been living for some 
time in this or some similar locality, with similar mud flats. In the stomach 
was one large pellet, which has not been carefully examined at this time, 
but which appears to consist largely of feathers. 

It was reported to me that another Owl flew over the dredge in the early 
morning of February 14. The leverman on watch followed it with the 
searchlight towards the fort—a distance of about a half mile—and after 
looking at the skin I have says it was the same, but nearly white. I have 
visited the locality several times, but have seen no others.—Ivan R. 
Lamxins, U.S. Dredge ““Morgan,’’ Savannah, Ga. 
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The Genus Cuculus in North America.'—While engaged in field work 
in St. Lawrence Island, Bering Sea, during the summer of 1930, Mr. H. B. 
Collins of the Division of Anthropology of the United States National 
Museum, obtained a collection of birds gathered by an Eskimo collector 
at Gambell, in the northwestern part of the island. Among the birds thus 
obtained is a female example of Cuculus canorus. The species had been 
recorded previously only once in North America—by William Palmer 
(‘Auk,’ 1894, p. 325), who collected a male, identified as Cuculus canorus 
telephonus, on St. Paul Island, Bering Sea, July 4, 1890. The receipt of the 
St. Lawrence Island bird has provided an opportunity for re-examining 
the St. Paul Island bird as well as for identifying the former specimen. 
Our conclusions, as given below, are based on a study of a series of Asiatic 
specimens in the United States National Museum. 

The bird collected by William Palmer is not, as has been thought (and 
stated in the 1910 A. O. U. Check-List), the Asiatic Cuckoo, Cuculus 
canorus telephonus Heine, but the Himalayan Cuckoo, Cuculus optatus 
Gould. Dr. Stejneger has examined the specimen with us and agrees with 
the present identification. The bird brought back by Collins from St. 
Lawrence Island is an example of Cuculus canorus, not however of the Japa- 
nese telephonus, but of the Indian race bakeri Hartert. It might have been 
expected that if any race of canorus were to wander over to St. Lawrence 
Island it would be telephonus, the form geographically nearest to the island, 
but the present bird is clearly referable to bakeri, which differs from tele- 
phonus in its darker dorsal coloration and in the heavier, dark ventral bars. 

It may be noted that the breeding ranges of telephonus and bakeri are not 
yet satisfactorily mapped out. Hartert and Stuart Baker both restrict 
bakeri to India, the Khasia Hills, etc., while the Himalayas and northward 
are supposed to be inhabited by telephonus. However, Rothschild (Nov. 
Zool., vol. 33, 1926, p. 236) has recorded specimens of bakeri from Yunnan, 
and the United States National Museum has a number of specimens of 
this race from the mountains of northwest Yunnan and western Szechwan. 
Lénnberg (Ibis, 1924, p. 318) and Bangs and Peters (Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., vol. 68, 1928, p. 331) consider birds from Kansu and eastern Tibet 
as bakeri. It would seem, therefore, that bakeri is the breeding form of 
Cuculus canorus in the mountains of Burma, northwest Yunnan, western 
Szechwan, Kansu, and eastern Tibet. 

The study of the two accidental occurrences of Asiatic cuckoos in Alaska, 
has led us to believe that in the new edition of the A.O. U. ‘Check-List’ they 
should stand as follows: 

1. Cuculus optatus Gould should replace Cuculus canorus telephonus 

Heine; and 

2. Cuculus canorus bakeri Hartert should be added.—HeErsert Friep- 

MANN AND J. H. 
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Rearing Young Nighthawks.—It may be of interest to ornithologists 
to report the rearing of three Nighthawks (Chordeiles virginianus virgini- 
anus) in captivity. These birds were presented to the park while stil] 
young and have flourished. The exact history as regards their capture is 
incomplete, but I believe they were obtained by a boy from the roof of an 
apartment house, where the adults nested as they frequently do. 

Being aerial feeders it is necessary to hand feed them as they will not 
make any effort to pick food from a pan. Meal worms were fed in abun- 
dance during the early part of their life, and now, being in adult plumage, 
Mockingbird food, and boiled egg are consumed. The birds are approxi- 
mately seven months old, and seem satisfied on their modified diet. During 
the day they remain quiet, fluttering around at night. 

This is probably the first, or one of the few, instances of the species in 
captivity. Davis, Nat. Zool. Park, Washington, D. C. 


Arkansas Kingbird in Massachusetts.—On Thanksgiving Day, 
November 25, 1930, I had the extreme good fortune to identify at close 
range an adult male Arkansas Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis) at Ware, Mass, 
According to Mr. Forbush, in “The Birds of Massachusetts etc.,’ the bird has 
heretofore been found near the coast and then only occasionally—he quotes 
sixteen Massachusetts records from coastal cities and towns. 

Ware, Mass. is about 75 miles from the sea and lies just outside the valley 
of the Connecticut River.—Joun H. Conxry, Boston, Mass. 


Arkansas Kingbird in Florida.—There are in the collection of Field 
Museum of Natural History two specimens of Tyrannus verticalis taken at 
Miami Beach, Florida, December 2, 1922, by W. W. Worthington. Both 
are young males. 

Dr. Harry C. Oberholser informs me that there are two published records 
of the occurrence of this bird in Florida (Williams, Auk, X X XVII, 1920, 
p. 142; Longstreet, Halifax River Bird Club, Bull. no. 2, Feb., 1924, p. 9).— 
Pierce Bropxors, Evanston, Iilinois. 


A Crow Impaled in Flight.—While on a bird walk in a dense woods 
near Clarence, N. Y. in March 1926, a dead Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos 
brachyrhynchos) was discovered hanging in a soft maple tree, about twelve 
feet from the ground. It was first thought that the bird had been shot and 
had lodged in the tree, but_upon a nearer approach it was seen that the 
bird was hanging by the wing on a small stub which projected from a dead 
limb. The limb and Crow were procured and taken to the laboratory for 
measurements and study. The dead limb was an inch and one-eighth in 
diameter, eight feet long and had grown to be nearly parallel with the trunk 
of the tree, so that it was directed nearly straight up. From this limb 
extended several stubs of dead branches. One of these stubs, one half 
inch in diameter and about six inches long had been broken off in such & 
manner that it had a very sharply pointed tip. 
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An examination of the Crow and the limb revealed, that in flying through 
the woods, the bird had on a downward stroke of its left wing, struck this 
sharp point, so that it penetrated the wing membrane or patagium, on the 
anterior side of the radius about three fourths of an inch from its base. 
The shape and position of the limb was such that the wing, when impaled, 
allowed the body to fall through an arc of ninety degrees from the plane of 
flight and then twist so that the bird hung with its back toward the limb, 
a position in which it was entirely helpless. It was so securely impaled that, 
because of its weight, the length of the stub, and the absence of anything 
upon which it could stand, it was unable to free the wing and consequently 
hung there until it died, probably from strain and starvation. The weight of 
the bird and its struggles had slit the membrane distally until only a mere 
shred of the long patagial ligament was left to suspend it at the distal end 
of the radius. 

That the bird was suspended there for some time was evidenced by the 
fact that it had used both its bill and claws with considerable effect on the 
limb. Several deep scratches were made in the dead wood by the bill and 
in one place the whole surface of the wood had been torn away. The 
condition of the tail feathers also showed that considerable excrement had 
been discharged while the bird was suspended in this position. At the base 
of the stub there was also a marked groove which had been worn by the 
tissue which held the bird. 

That the victim was a mature bird, was shown by measurements, plum- 
age, and condition of the bones. It would not be as surprising had the bird 
been a young one just learning to fly. The accident had occurred probably 
in the late fall for the body had dried up more or less instead of rotting, 
and going to pieces, as would have been the case in the warmer weather, 
when fly larvae were active. The condition of the feathers at the time it was 
found was remarkably good for the long time that the bird had been dead. 

Such an accident as this is so unusual that a record of its occurrence 
seemed worth publishing R. Biology Dept., Univ. of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Relationships of the American Magpies.—It seems to be 
generally accepted that the Black-billed Magpie of America is a subspecies 
of the Old World Pica pica also that the Yellow-billed Magpie is a full 
species. 

Obviously the yellow bill of the last named is regarded as a very distinct 
and qualitative character, this yellow pigmentation invades the whole head 
skin of nuttalli although it is only readily apparent on the bill and the 
triangular space behind the eye. In a freak specimen collected by the 
writer the yellow also appears on the claws of both feet, this rather indicates 
that the yellow of the head and bill may not be of very ancient origin. 
A member of the Old World group has the head skin pigmented a brilliant 
blue yet it is only regarded as a subspecies. 

In other characters the Yellow-billed Magpie hardly differs from the 
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black-billed bird, the voice is the same in all the varying notes and calls, 
But the iris is the same color as that of the Old World forms and differs 
from that of hudsonia. 

During four years in France the writer was surprised to note the great 
difference in voice between the Old and New World Magpies, the latter to 
his regret have no call that he can imitate sufficiently well to decoy the 
birds to him, the former on the other hand had two easily imitated calls 
and decoyed readily. A more striking distinction was the color of the iris, 
plain dark brown in the Old World forms and brown with a conspicuous 
outer ring of milky white in hudsonia. 

That the solid brown iris of Pica pica extends across the whole of the 
Palaearctic region is proved by the record of that very careful observer 
Dr. Leonhard Stejneger who, in Bulletin 29, U.S. National Museum, gives 
the color of the iris of the form kamschatica, which he regards as a full 
species, as altogether dark brown. 

To sum up the situation, nuttalli agrees with hudsonia in voice but not 
in eye color, with the Old World forms in the latter character but differs 
from them in voice. In the color of the bill and head skin it is unique. 

Hudsonia agrees with nuttalli in voice which is absolutely distinct from 
that of the Old World forms and it also has an unique character, the color 
of the iris. 

Eye color is a much more permanent character than that of the bill, 
many birds regularly change the bill color with the seasons, but the color 
of the iris once acquired is almost invariably permanent. 

So the logical action is either to regard both of the American Magpies 
as distinct species or both as subspecies of Pica pica. The present writer 
leans to the view that they are both entitled to specific rank as Pica hudsonia 
and Pica nuttalli—A.uan Brooks, Comoz, B. C. 


Migrating Blue Jays.—The sentence at the bottom of page 439 of the 
July, 1930, number of ‘The Auk’ reads “He also insists that Blue Jays 
migrate.” This must have surprised many readers, especially those living 
in the Mississippi Valley region, who have seen thousands of migrating 
Blue Jays. It brings up the question ‘Do Blue Jays of the Atlantic Coast 
have a different habit?” 

In the interior of North America the migration of Blue Jays is as regular 
as that of the White-throated Sparrow with which it closely coincides in 
time, occurring for about a month in the spring and a similar period in the 
fall. Several flocks of these migrants may be seen in each season by those 
who spend time out-of-doors. The migratory flocks, varying in numbers 
from eight to a hundred or more, often fly so low that they can be identified 
by the naked eye. Quite often a flock of these birds will alight in the trees 
about one’s home, sometimes indulging in their “jay jay” calling, and 
having taken a short rest, they fly onward in their scattering flock forma- 
tions. 

The description given by Dr. Barrows in ‘Michigan Bird Life’ is accurate 
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for Iowa also. He says that thousands of migrating Blue Jays are seen in 
that state. Dr. R. M. Anderson in “The Birds of Iowa’ states ‘While 
common throughout the year, the species seems to perform an imperfect 
migration, as scattering flocks containing hundreds of individuals are often 
seen flying southward in September or October, and northward in the 
spring.” In “The Wilson Bulletin’ for December, 1930, Fred J. Pierce in 
his article “Birds of Buchanan County, Iowa” makes this statement ‘The 
species is migratory to a considerable extent and becomes very common 
during the spring migration. In late September large flocks are sometimes 
seen proceeding southward. I have seen as many as 200 in such a flock.” 

Throughout its range in Canada and in the United States the Blue Jay 
is reported as seen by most of the takers of the Christmas Bird Census. 
Future investigations may find a reason for many of the species remaining 
within their breeding range in winter, while others migrate. Feeding 
tables have been visited by the same Jays all the year round, proving that 
they are “permanent R. National, via 
McGregor, Iowa. 


Late Nesting of the Goldfinch in North Carolina.—In the January 
number of ‘The Auk,’ vol. XLII, Mr. James J. Murray reports from 
Blowing Rock, Watauga County, North Carolina the nest of a Cedar 
Waxwing, containing four eggs, observed by him from August 12 to August 
28, 1929, and a fledgling Goldfinch, apparently having just left the nest, 
seen during the same period. In connection with these interesting late 
dates I believe it worth while to report the equally phenomenal circum- 
stance of the nest and eggs of a Goldfinch (Astragalinus tristis tristis) 
observed by me on September 10, 1930 at Highlands, Macon County, 
North Carolina, on the estate of Mr. Robert Eskrigge, at an altitude of 
4,200 feet. The nest was located in an exposed situation on the extremity 
of one of the lower branches of a fruit tree two or three rods from the house. 
Due to the position of the branch, overhanging a steep embankment, I 
could not reach the nest to count the eggs, the tops of which, however, 
were visible from the tree-trunk. Moreover, Mr. Eskrigge, who called the 
nest to my attention, had noticed it but a few days before, and as I left 
Highlands myself three days later I have no way of knowing in what period 
of incubation the eggs then were or whether the brood was successfully 
reared. But in any event, I believe this date to be a very late one for the 
nesting of the Goldfinch. 

The female, who was on the nest when I first observed it, was, like Mr. 
Murray’s Waxwing, very tame and apparently quite unconcerned about 
the presence of four or five people gazing up at her from below. Finally, 
wishing to see more of her than her head, which protruded over the side of 
the nest, and also the interior of the structure, I had to resort to the ex- 
pedient of shaking the tree before she would take wing.—CHARLTON 


Ocsurn, Jr., Highlands Museum and Biological Laboratory, Highlands, 
N, C. 
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White-throated Sparrow in Virginia in June.—At 1 P. M. June 13, 
1930, while in the Appomattox river low grounds, on the boundary line 
between Amelia and Powhatan Countys, Va., I heard three times repeated, 
the clear, loud “pee-pee-peebody-peebody-peebody”’ of the White-throated 
Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis). A few minutes search gave me a good, 
clear look at a beautiful, full plumaged male of the species, at a distance 
of about thirty-five feet. A half hours search did not reveal any more 
individuals. This is twenty-five days later than my latest previous record, 
which is May 19, 1926, in Brunswick County, Virginia. The last flock of 
White-throats for the spring was recorded May 6. The average date of 
lasts in Brunswick County is about May 11.—Joun B. Lewis. Amelia, Va, 


A Shufeldt’s Junco (Junco oreganus shufeldti) in Ipswich, Mass. 
—In December, 1930, among the dozen or more Slate-colored Juncos at a 
feeding station at my house at Ipswich, Mass., I noticed one that was 
plainly different and evidently a western form. I was on the point of 
collecting it when it disappeared. I was away most of January, but on my 
return, I found the western Junco still in attendance, and noted his points 
before collecting him on January 30, 1931. The most noticeable ways in 
which he differed from Junco hyemalis hyemalis were buffish pink sides 
instead of slate-gray; a black head and neck especially in front instead of a 
slate-colored one; a slightly brownish back contrasting with the black head 
instead of a uniform slate color for both as in the adult hyemalis, and 
slightly pinkish instead of a white bill. The lower edge of his dark bib 
seemed to curve downwards instead of cutting straight across as in hye 
malis. He was often attacked by our home Juncos as if they recognized his 
alien character, but as the group was very quarrelsome I can not state 
positively that he received more vicious thrusts than the others although 
this seemed to be the case. 

At the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Mr. Outram Bangs and Mr. 
Ludlow Griscom identified the specimen as Shufeldt’s Junco, and I have 
presented it to the Peabody Museum in Salem for the collection of Essex 
County birds. It proved to be an adult male. It is a new bird to Essex 
County and the second record for New England. The first was taken by 
Albert P. Morse on January 28, 1919 at his feeding station at Wellesley, 
Mass. and was reported under the name of Junco oreganus couesi in ‘The 
Bulletin of the Essex County Ornithological Club,’ II, 1920, p. 13. The 
specimen is now in the collection of the Boston Society of Natural History. 


—Cuar.es W. Ipswich, Mass. 


Abert’s Towhee, A New Bird for Texas.—While collecting birds for the 
study of their ectoparasites about ten miles east of El Paso, Texas, on 
April 19, 1930, I shot an Abert’s Towhee (Pipilo aberti). This is the first 
record of this species for the State of Texas. On April 20 I collected another 
of the same species near the western edge of the Hueco Mountains, about 
twenty-five miles east of El Paso. Unfortunately, neither specimen was 
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preserved, but the identification (based on field notes and measurements) 
was verified by Dr. Harry C. Oberholser of the Biological Survey.— 
Haron Peters, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 


Varied Bunting in New Mexico.—Throughout the week of July 20-26, 
1930 the Varied Bunting (Passerina versicolor) was frequently seen and 
heard in Rattlesnake Canyon, approximately thirty-five miles S. W. of 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. Two males and two females were collected at this 
time. This is not only a new species for New Mexico, but is also a con- 
siderable extension of its range as given in the 1910 A. O. U. ‘Check-List.’— 
H. Wauuace Lane, Museum of Birds and Mammals, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Second Occurrence of the Snow Bunting in South Carolina.— 
The second record of the appearance of the Snow Bunting (Plectrophenax 
nivalis nivalis) in South Carolina was made on December 21, 1930 on 
Morris Island at the entrance to Charleston Harbor, when two specimens 
were procured. The birds belonged to a flock which numbered about six 
or eight individuals and which was seen at 11 a. m. on the hard sand of the 
sea beach. Upon the approach of Mr. A. B. Mikell and the writer the 
flock rose at a fair distance and winged its way southward along highwater 
mark, coming to rest again at the edge of the sand dunes possibly a quarter 
of a mile away. As the observers approached once more, the feathered 
wanderers seemed less shy, grouping themselves together in a most sociable 
manner on a miniature sand ridge and seeming without suspicion. A single 
discharge, directed at one which had remained separated a short distance 
from its companions however, resulted in the death of a male and a female. 

An interesting incident related to the taking of these buntings was a 
description made by Mr. Mikell to me of an experience of the previous 
Sunday, December 14. On this occasion he had gone to Morris Island alone 
and had anchored his motor boat near the jetty on the front beach. As he 
was making fast, a flock of small birds ‘about the size of English Sparrows 
(Passer domesticus) and with a lot of white on them” alighted on the awning 
frame at the after end of the boat, opposite from where he was, and remained 
for several minutes. These were, almost beyond question, the same Snow- 
flakes encountered on December 21, only a few hundred yards from the 
old anchorage. 

In this connection it is recalled by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., who made the 
first record of the Snow Bunting in South Carolina several years ago, and 
into whose possession the two specimens recently secured have been given, 
that his bird also evinced a remarkable preference for a prescribed locality. 
He saw it one day close to the motor highway in the northern part of 
Charleston County and on returning the following day for the purpose of 
taking it, started it from beneath the same bush. The taking of the birds 
lends strong confirmation to a sight record of three Snow Buntings made 
on November 12, 1930 in a vacant lot in the city of Charleston, 8. C., by 
Mr. Herbert R. Sass. Mr. Sass flushed the birds near the Battery while 
riding along the riverfront in his car and the pale brownish plumage heavily 
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marked with white, together with the size of the birds led him to the con- 
viction that they could be nothing else than Snow Buntings. Since none 
was secured he did not make the observation public, but there seems 
little, if any doubt, that his identification was correct. Upon taking flight, 
his birds headed directly across the Ashley River toward James Island.— 
Epwarp ManiGavtt, Evening Post Building, Charleston, S. C. 


Nashville Warbler at Lexington, Virginia.—On September 29, 1930, 
I collected an immature Nashville Warbler ( Vermivora r. ruficapilla) in a 
willow thicket along a stream near Lexington, Virginia, the identification 
later being confirmed by Dr. H. C. Oberholser. This seems worth recording, 
for while Miss May T. Cooke in her ‘Birds of the Washington, D.C., Region’ 
lists this Warbler as a “tolerably common migrant’’ it seems to be rare 
elsewhere in Virginia. This is the first specimen, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, to be taken in Virginia west of the Blue Ridge. Dr. E. A. 
Smyth, Jr., did not meet with it in the thirty-five years of collecting in 
Montgomery Co. It has been reported a few times from Lynchburg, on the 
eastern side of the mountains.—J. J. Murray, Lexington, Va. 


Note on Kirtland’s Warbler.—On June 2, 1930 being in the Au Sable 
River district in Michigan, in company with friends having land holdings 
there, it occurred to me that I might see Kirtland’s Warbler, a species with 
which I had never met. We drove through jack-pine growth to a small 
lake where the party stopped to appraise it from the land-looker’s view- 
point. Immediately I heard an unfamiliar bird song. It was by no means 
difficult to determine its source nor to identify the author. The party 
remained by the shore of the lake above an hour. Meanwhile I had seen 
and heard another male Kirtland’s. It was then arranged that I should 
return to the place in the afternoon and that my friends should pick me 
up toward nightfall. Hence I had about 5 or 6 hours, altogether, in which 
to search the comparatively limited cover for evidences of nesting. 

It was about 10.30 A. M. when I first entered the field. The birds sang 
at intervals for the next half-hour. Then they fell silent. In the afternoon 
they sang but little. About 4 o’clock there was singing, with brief pauses, 
for the space of five minutes. The birds were quite tame, allowing approach 
to within six or seven feet. They sounded no alarm notes nor gave any 
evidence of nervousness or suspicion. They fed much, for the most part 
near the tips of the lower branches of jack-pine. Occasionally they 
wagged the tail like the Palm Warbler. There was also much preening. 

Their indifference and the fact that diligent search for a nest was un- 
successful led to the conclusion that while these birds had selected their 
territory actual nesting had not begun. Of the various descriptions of the 
song that comes nearest to my record of it which is given by Leopold (Auk, 
vol. 41, p. 50).—Epwarp R. Forp, Chicago, Ill. 


Carolina Wren in Michigan.—On August 11, 1930, about seven in 
the morning, I heard the unmistakable song of the Carolina Wren (Thryo- 
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thorus l. ludovicianus) about two miles north of Frankfort, Benzie County, 
Michigan. I followed the song and soon saw a pair of the birds. I was able 
to approach within twenty-five feet of them and see their markings distinct- 
ly. Ihave become familiar with this Wren, having seen and heard it several 
times in Wilmette and often in Tennessee, and I am certain that there is 
no mistake about the identification Davi E. Davis, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Hermit Thrush Feeding on Salamanders.—I have heard and read 
of a few instances in which Hermit Thrushes fed their young salamanders, 
but in July of this past summer I became a witness to the operation. In 
the Allegany mountains of the western part of New York state I discovered 
a nesting pair of exceedingly tame Hermit Thrushes. After my third day 
of observation the female fed her young while she was perched on my right 
fore-finger (along the rim of the nest). From such close quarters I had a 
good chance to recognize the food given to the young. I should say that on 
fully one-quarter of the trips made to the nest bringing food—male and 
female fed—salamanders were brought. I recognized both the Allegany 
and Red-backed salamanders in the menu. On one day when a Sharp- 
shinned Hawk flew low overhead, the female in excitement dropped to the 
forest floor a living but much-bruised Allegany salamander. I noticed that 
during the hotter parts of the day fewer salamanders were brought and 
attributed this to the fact that the heat had driven the salamanders deeper 
under cover.—Coir M. Coxer, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Connecticut Notes.—In the October, 1930 issue of ‘The Auk’ I note 
that Mr. Devere Allen of Little Forest, Wilton, Conn., confirms previous 
observations on the undoubted increase of Killdeer Plovers throughout 
this section of the State. My business takes me into the field all through 
this region; so for the past years I have happily witnessed the Killdeer’s 
increased presence in Branchville, Ridgefield, Wilton, Westport, Norwalk, 
Darien, Stamford, and New Canaan. 

I have also observed for the past three seasons, at Forestby; a male 
Blue Gray Gnatcatcher (Polioptila c. caerulea) on the following dates May 
12, 1928; May 4, 1929; and April 27, 1930. My attention was first attracted 
to this unusual visitant by its unceasing activity; an almost constant dart- 
ing out from the limbs of small trees after insect food. As Neltje Blanchan 
puts it the bird resembles in manner and form a miniature catbird. 

Apparently the most identifying feature was its white outer tail quills 
very prominent in its warbler like antics. 

It would be very pleasing to know if others have noticed this bird; as 
in the “Birds of Connecticut”’ it is listed as a very rare summer visitant. 

I was not favored with any call or song note from the bird, probably 
because of its smallness in volume; as Nuttall says it is scarcely louder 
than the squeak of a mouse.—Braumont J. Morenouss, Branchville, 
Conn. 


Notes on the Breeding-Birds of Orange County, N. Y.—In an 
effort to further a plan of the Linnaean Society to obtain as much detailed 
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and accurate kriowledge concerning the breeding-birds of particularly the 
more outlying and less frequented areas of the New York Region, a prelim- 
inary survey of Orange County, New York, was undertaken in mid-June 
1929 and a second, thoroughly organized trip was made to this area on June 
22, 1930. On this latter date, three observers worked west along the south- 
ern end of the County from Washingtonville through Florida (New York) 
to Port Jervis, thence through Neversink Valley to Cuddebackville and 
north along Neversink Valley to the County line, on east side of valley; 
thence on west side of valley to Big Pond back through Otisville to Middle- 
town, across to Campbell Hall and south to Goshen. An effort was made 
to cover as many typical localities as possible in the relatively limited time 
at our disposal. The data on breeding-birds, while probably not exhaustive, 
are nevertheless representative and of interest by comparison with nearby 
areas in New Jersey (such as the Walkill River Valley), which had been 
previously ‘‘worked” in the breeding season. The list of 93 species ob- 
served in Orange County, on June 22, 1930, is probably of no great sig- 
nificance but is somewhat indicative of the type, and relative variety and 
abundance of the local bird-life. 

Much of Orange County is composed of rolling uplands and high, rich 
pasture-lands and consequently, it is not surprising to find that the Up- 
land Plover is a fairly common species in that region, in June, though rare 
and for the most part, absent, in New Jersey, immediately adjoining. On 
June 22, 1930 a total of ten birds of this species was observed though this 
number may possibly include birds of the year. The significant fact, 
however, is that if the results of the two trips, i. e. 1929, and 1930, are com- 
bined, it is apparent that the species was observed in no less than six differ- 
ent and more or less widely separated localities though chiefly in the 
neighborhoods of Middletown, Goshen and Washingtonville, Orange 
County, New York. 

The only country, evidently suitable to the northern Warblers and Cana- 
dian species generally, in the County, is to be found in the extreme north- 
west edge, i. e. north and west of Port Jervis, principally about the Never- 
sink Valley. It is here, if anywhere, that the locally necessary condition of 
altitude with its corresponding effect upon flora and fauna, exists. The 
following species generally regarded as more or less distinctively Canadian, 
were observed on June 22, for the most part in song; it is quite possible or 
even likely that others will eventually be discovered in this portion of 
Orange County, and possibly elsewhere within the County limits: Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Cana- 
da Warbler. 

It is of interest to note that the Short-billed Marsh Wren is an abundant 
breeder in certain of the river swamps, such as that of the Walkill River, 
and is generally a commoner and more universally distributed species, in 
Orange County, New York, than in the major portion of New Jersey with 
which we are familiar. A pair of Tufted Titmice, feeding a brood of young, 
discovered at a point about nine miles north of Goshen, apparently repre- 
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sents a considerable extension of the known breeding range of the species, 
in the New York Region, though perhaps a sporadic instance. 

The following is a list of the more interesting species recorded on June 22, 
which, for obvious reasons, does not include those treated in detail above: 
Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 3; Sora, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 3; 
Turkey Vulture, 4; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 8; Orchard Oriole, 2; Purple Finch, 1; Grasshopper Sparrow, abundant 
Henslow’s Sparrow, 5; Purple Martin, 3; Cliff Swallow, 15; Tree Swallow, 4; 
Rough-winged Swallow, 1; Northern Parula Warbler, 1.—Irvine Kassoy, 
JoHN AND Ricuarp New York City. 


Further Notes from the Savannah River Entrance.—Several of the 
low marsh islands near the mouth of the Savannah River, are in a doubtful 
status as to whether occurrences should be recorded as from South Carolina 
or Georgia. After talking the matter over with the only two bird students 
giving more than a passing interest to the area, it was decided to record all 
occurrences as given below, until some better method or authority appears. 
The two persons mentioned above are Mr. W. J. Erichson and Mr. Gilbert 
R. Rossignol. 

South Carolina: Jones Island, Long Island Fill, Horseshoe Shoals. 

Georgia: (a) All the islands on the south side of the river, including: 
Cockspur Island, Long Island, Maurice Island, Elba Island. On the north 
side of the river: (b) Oysterbed Island, (c) The entire main river channel, 
including both north and south jetties. 

The Long Island Fill is a recent engineering work connected to Jones 
Island and will soon reach to Oysterbed Island. It is about 15,000 ft. long, 
from 300 to 600 feet wide at high water, and has an average elevation of 12 
feet above low water. The north side is concave, and between the Fill and 
the long point of Jones Island is a mud flat roughly oval one mile by two 
in size, that has come to be a great feeding place and high water rendezvous 
of many different water birds. Several small sand bars reaching out on 
either side afford night resting places, and a half-submerged jetty or so 
attracts the oystercatchers and ruddy turnstones. 

Oysterbed Island was first what the name states, an oysterbed in the 
middle of the Savannah River, but changes of channel, and material 
pumped on it has increased it to perhaps 4,000 ft. long by 3,000 feet wide, 
and an elevation of 20-odd feet at low water. This sandy hill is the nesting 
ground for colonies of Least Terns, Black Skimmers, and Willets, and 
Wilson’s Plover in abundance, with a pair or so of Oystercatchers, also nest 
here each year. 

Phalacrocoraz carbo. Cormorant. A single bird found sitting on the 
north jetty was shot as it flew, and proved to be a male in good flesh and 
plumage. The skin was later sent to the Charleston Museum, and Mr. 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., agreed in the identification. He mentions the two 
records for South Carolina mentioned by Wayne in his ‘Birds of South 
Carolina’ and by Bent in his ‘Life Histories.’ 
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An inquiry of Mr. Arthur H. Howell about the Biological Survey’s 
records brings this answer: “There are no definite records in our files of 
Phalacrocoraz carbo from Georgia—only the general statements of Nuttall 
and of Ogilvy-Grant (Catalogue Birds, British Mus., vol. 26, p. 340) 
mentioning ‘Georgia’ in the range.” 

This appears to be the first authentic record for the state. 

Spatula clypeata, Several writers have described this 
species as entirely a fresh water Duck, but in this particular place (the mud 
flat back of Long Island Fill) it lives throughout the winter, feeds, sleeps, 
and spends twenty-four hours of the day, unless it leaves at night for the 
old rice-fields and preserves up the river. It is seldom that a flock is seen 
in flight at evening. They do not feed so much by “tipping-up” as by 
walking out on the mud and dredging up the small drains exactly like barn- 
yard Ducks do. The flat is an excellent protection because of the bottom of 
treacherous mud, so flat that the tide which never covers it deeply, fall 
very fast (and it is no pleasant matter to be left aground until the next tide) 
and also because the shallow water stops the shooting from outboard 
motor speed boats. If disturbed the Shovellers fly out a mile and light in 
open water, then drift back toward the feeding place. On first arrival about 
October 25, they are not at all shy, but by December 1 are quite wary, and 
well know how to evade the hunter. 

Chen hyperborea subsp.? ? Snow Goosg. While fishing onan oyster reef 
off Turtle Island, three miles from the Savannah River, in South Carolina, 
a single Snow Goose lit behind the reef from us. After a minute or so it 
flew in a half circle within fifty yards and headed out to sea. It was un- 
mistakably a Snow Goose, every detail of the head was plain at the short 
distance with binoculars. It is of course impossible to more than make a 
guess as to the subspecies, but the impression was that the bird was shorter 
than the double crested cormorants (Phalacrocorax auritus auritus) of 
which species, flocks were in sight most of the day. 

Branta canadensis canadensis. CaNapA Goose. This appears to be 
nearly the southern, or perhaps more correctly the southeastern limit for 
the Canada Goose. 

For several years I have watched and listened for them, and have often 
mistaken flocks of Double-crested Cormorants when just in sight, but 
have only four dates to record. On October 21, 1927, seven flew over, 
heading south and honking among themselves as usual. Again on October 
25, 1927 four lit in the river near old Ft. Jackson, about three miles east 
of Savannah. No others were seen or heard until October 25, this year, 
when a flock of about thirty came over heading southsouthwest. Another 
flock was heard at night over the Jones Island marshes on November 6. 

Recurvirostra americana. Avocet. At the risk of mentioning one 
species too often it seems to be wise again to record the Avocet from this 
place. 

Records for this species from the South Atlantic coast are rare, in fact, 
there seems to be but one other record from Georgia than mine, and but 
one from South Carolina since the time of Audubon. 
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This year a single bird was seen several times and finally taken on 
October 5. It was a female, and a young bird. 

Then on November 18, two flew over the dredge towards the Long 
Island Fill, and two, perhaps the same, were seen quietly resting near high 
water mark on the Fill, on November 24. 

Another single bird was collected in the same locality the day before 
Christmas, and showed plainly the “pinkish buff” ends of the feathers of 
the back that are black in the adult bird. This one was a male. 

The bird taken near here, but in Georgia, on March 7, 1929, was sent to 
the Charleston Museum, for their collections, and Mr. Sprunt writes me 
that he considers this a bird of the previous year. 

With this scant evidence it is easy to guess that (perhaps) the appearance 
of this species so far from its normal range, is similar to the wanderings of 
the Little Blue Heron in the white plumage, as recorded so often the last 
few years. However, later evidence may prove this a poor guess. 

Numenius americanus. LONG-BILLED CuRLEW. This species, once so 
plentiful, has rarely been reported from the coast of South Carolina and 
Georgia during late years. Mr. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., writes me that the 
only recent record from South Carolina is one seen by Mr. Wayne at 
Porcher’s Bluff, on January 10, 1927. Mr. Wayne had not seen any others 
since 1899, as he states in his ‘Birds of South Carolina’ (1910). 

My first sight of the species was in June, 1923 on Hunting Island, South 
Carolina. The fact that there were also smaller Curlews in the flock, 
makes it more certain that it was the Long-billed Curlew that was seen. 
The others must have been hudsonicus. 

Since then one or a pair have been seen or heard nearly every year flying 
over the Savannah River, usually in June. None have been seen other 
than flying over. 

This year, perhaps because of the number of visits to the place chosen as 
a resting place during high water when the mud flats were covered, or as a 
roosting place at night, more than ever have been seen. It is of course 
impossible to say just how many birds stayed for a time or if there was a 
constant change. I believe that there were seven different birds, seen 
from October 5 to 25, but not more than three at a time. 

A fat female was collected on October 10, and another, also a female on 
the 20th. Three were seen the last date (the 25th) mentioned. ; 

The birds were all very shy, and seemed to prefer the company of the 
Black-bellied Plover to the usual flock of Black Skimmers, Laughing and 
Ring-billed Gulls, Royal and Forster’s Terns, Willets, etc., that were always 
present on the various sand bars. 

A comparison with the few Marbled Godwits present showed no plain 
difference in size, but in flight the Curlews showed much lighter underparts. 
When standing both of these, our largest brownish colored shore birds, 
appeared larger than the Ring-billed Gulls, though it may have been due 
to the longer legs. 
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It should be explained that the skins taken and all others seen are proper- 
ly South Carolina records. 

Asio flammeus. SHortT-EARED Ow. Since about November 10, 1930, 
there has been an unusual number of the “‘sand-hill” Owls, as they might 
well be called, both on Long Island Fill, and on Oysterbed Island, while in 
the salt marshes of Jones Island several can be seen at dusk, taking up the 
hunt over the precise territory covered by the Marsh Hawk during the day. 

For several winters I have made trips over these places during the 
winter months, and have never seen more than two of these Owls in any 
one day, but November 24, while walking up and back on the Fill, about 
four miles in all, at least thirty Owls flushed from the grass, I suspect that 
there were about eight or nine birds, and that they kept moving ahead to 
the end, then lit behind, and again flushed on my return trip. Three were 
seen at once, and on December 14, five birds flew up and were in sight 
at once on Oysterbed Island. The reason for their continued presence may 
perhaps be in some sudden increase locally of the rodent population, if so, 
it has not come to my notice.—Ivan R. Tompxins, U.S. Dredge “Morgan,” 
Savannah, Ga. 


Notes from Wisconsin.—Oidemia americana. AMERICAN ScoTER. 
On Nov. 2, 1930, Mr. L. D. Atkinson of Madison shot on Lake Kegonsa 
two Ducks that were new to him. He had retained but one bird, an imma- 
ture male Scoter, which is now in my possession. The second bird, stated 
to have been identical with the first, had been dressed for the table before 
it could be rescued. This appears to be the first record for Dane County. 

Lobipes lobatus. NORTHERN PHaLaRoPeE. I collected a female in full 
breeding plumage from a flock of four, near Madison, May 24, 1930. 

Micropalama himantopus. Stir Sanpprrer. It now appears that this 
species is a regular migrant in the Madison region, especially during August. 
In 1930, one was seen Aug. 16, one Aug. 29, and on Aug. 17, while on a 
field trip with Mr. John Main, eleven were found at a pond near Oregon. 

Ozxyechus vociferus. KituprEer. A second winter record for the Killdeer 
was obtained on Dec. 28, 1930. This bird was found in the same spot near 
Madison where one had been found a year previously (“The Auk’ 47, 1930, 
424). 

Cryptoglauz acadica acadica. Saw-wuet Mr. Herbert Stoddard 
found a Saw-whet Owl near Pine Bluff, Dane Co., March 15, 1930. 
On the following day, while I was in the field with Mr. Stoddard, he found 
another in a small cedar, in the southwestern corner of Columbia County, 
near the Dane County line. 

On Oct. 3, 1930, I received from Prof. Leon J. Cole a Saw-whet Owl that 
he found in the road, a mile north of the Pattison State Park, Douglas Co., 
Sept. 29, 1930. Owing to crushing by automobiles and the delay in transit, 
the specimen was in no condition for preservation. 

Nuttalornis borealis. O.ive-smmepD Frycatcuer. The results of the 
season of 1930 cause me to waver in my opinion that this species is an un- 
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common migrant. In the Madison region, I obtained the following data: 
one was seen May 25; a male was taken Aug. 16; and one was seen on each 
of the dates Aug. 23, 24, and 29. I also saw one near Monroe, Green Co., 
Aug. 29. The fall migration at Madison probably lasts until the second 
week of September since this species remains in northern Wisconsin into 
September. I found it at Hazelhurst, Oneida Co., Sept. 8, 1928, and Sept. 
1, 1929. 

Loxia leucoptera. WuHITE-WINGED CrossBILL. On Nov. 9, 1930, Mr. 
Paul Errington found the remains of a bird of this species in a grove of 
pines west of Prairie du Sac, Sauk Co. I went with him to this place on 
Nov. 15. Thirteen birds were seen, and a male and a female were taken. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. GamBEL’s Sparrow. Recently, while 
examining some of my skins, I concluded that an immature male which 
I had taken at Madison, Oct. 16, 1927, belonged to this race. The identi- 
fication was confirmed by Dr. H. C. Oberholser.—A. W. Scoorasr, 2021 
Kendall Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Notes from Stutsman County, North Dakota.—During the past 
season the writer in observing the bird life of Woodbury Township in 
central Stutsman County obtained a number of sight records of the rarer 
species of land birds found in North Dakota. Those which may be of some 
interest to others will be here given. 

Coccyzus americanus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. From 
July 25 to 29, 1930 a bird of this species was frequently seen and heard 
about our grove. The yellow tipped ufder mandible was plainly seen on 
a number of occasions thus establishing one of the few sight records for 
the species in North Dakota. 

Icterus spurius. ORCHARD ORIOLE. Throughout the period June 6 to 12, 
1930 a male in the plumage characteristic of the first year held the undis- 
puted lead in our local bird chorus. Since no response came to his vocal 
efforts, he went elsewhere in search of a mate. A mature male recorded 
June 16, 1928 is the only specimen previously noted since 1926 at which 
time I first began to keep records. 

Icteria virens longicauda. Lonc-Tartep Cat. Perhaps the very few 
birds noted in this locality have been stragglers from the Missouri River 
valley to the west where the species is said to be not uncommon. Only two 
have been seen here, one May 21, 1930 and another (both were males) 
September 22, 1929. 

Oroscoptes montanus. Sacre THasHER. An individual was seen twice on 
April 24, 1930. With the aid of glasses the grayish brown upper parts, 
grayish underparts streaked with dark brown, and the long brownish gray 
tail, having white outer corners noticeable in flight, were points noted as 
characteristic. The bird’s song, a rambling succession of trills, warbles 
and miscellaneous notes more or less musical and given from the chimney 
top of an abandoned farmhouse, suggested that of the Brown Thasher 
quite strongly though greatly lacking in the volume so pronounced in the 
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latter’s song. The species is rare in North Dakota, there being only one 
published record, insofar I have been able to learn. 

Nannus troglodytes hyemalis. Winter Wren. A lone bird was seen 
flitting about the undergrowth October 5, 1930. This species is seldom seen 
in this state according to common experience. 

Regulus satrapa satrapa. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. The only speci- 
men I have seen here was observed on October 5, 1930. The bird was a 
fine female and permitted close approach and continued study without 
taking fright. This species is also rare though the Ruby-crowned is not 
uncommon during migration over the state—ARCHIBALD JOHNSON, Route 
2, Jamestown, N. Dakota. 


More Audubon Copper-plates.—In ‘The Auk’ for October, 1930, 
I reported the Audubon copper-plate owned by Miss Mary Parsons of 
Lenox, Massachusetts. On December 7 Miss Parsons wrote me asking if 
I knew of a plate owned by Mrs. Shelton E. Martin of Peapack, New 
Jersey. A few days later I received a letter from Mrs. Martin reporting 
not one but four unrecorded Audubon coppers. Mrs. Martin wrote that 
her father, Capt. John S. Barnes, was a personal friend of members of the 
firm of Phelps Dodge & Co., and received these copper-plates as a gift 
from the firm. 

Mrs. Martin now owns Plate No. 37, the Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
and Plate No. 167, the Key West Pigeon. A third plate, No. 21, the 
Mockingbird, was presented by Capt. Barnes to Groton School, Groton, 
Massachusetts, through the interest of Mr. 8S. Warren Sturgis, a master in 
the school and brother-in-law of Mrs. Martin. It now hangs in the library 
at the school, and brings the number of plates located and recorded to 
forty-five. Capt. Barnes also presented a copper-plate to his friend, 
former Mayor Latrobe of Baltimore. This was No. 12, the Baltimore 
Oriole, and was believed by Mrs. Martin to be on exhibition in the City 
Hall at Baltimore, but I am unable to locate it at present. Both Mrs. 
Robert Lacy and Mr. S. E. Perkins, III, of Baltimore, have given much 
time to an effort to locate this last plate, but without success. Apparently 
Mr. Latrobe considered the plate as a personal gift from Capt. Barnes and 
retained it upon his completion in 1895 of several terms as mayor. Mayor 
Latrobe died in 1911, and none of his heirs whom we have located has any 
knowledge of this copper-plate, and it is seemingly lost or destroyed. 

Miss Parsons has also informed me of a change in ownership of Plate No. 
391, the Brant Goose, recorded by Mr. Ruthven Deane in “The Auk’ for 
1908, as the property of Mrs. William Church Osborne, of New York City, 
and recently presented by Mrs. Osborne to the new museum of the Pleasant 
Valley Bird and Wild Flower Sanctuary at Lenox, of which Miss Parsons is 
a trustee.—Joun B. May, 136 State House, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Bannerman’s ‘Birds of Tropical West Africa.’—It seems but a few 
years ago that our knowledge of African birds was restricted largely to the 
coastal districts and the publications that had appeared were all in the form 
of technical annotated lists. Now with the opening up of the country 
travel through much of the interior is an easy matter and our knowledge of 
its bird fauna advances by leaps and bounds, while every year sees the 
publication of a thoroughly up to date volume on the birds of some portion 
of the “dark continent.” 

The latest of these, which promises to outdo all of them in completeness 
and appearance, is Bannerman’s ‘Birds of Tropical West Africa’ the first 
volume! of which is before us. West Africa made famous by the exploits of 
Du Chaillu and by John Cassin’s reports on the Du Chaillu bird col- 
lections on the Ogowe, Muni and other rivers and later noted for the dis- 
coveries of George L. Bates, has remained perhaps the least known of the 
various regions of Africa and rich as its avifauna has been shown to be 
there was always opportunity of striking discoveries. And now we have 
a work as complete in every detail as a modern ornithology for one of the 
United States or for some country in Europe. Splendidly printed and 
illustrated, with text figures and colored plates by the best artists; up to 
date nomenclature with important synonymy, descriptions, notes on 
field identification, range, habits, etc., and with keys and detailed explana- 
tion of their use, and a preface covering zoogeography, history, glossary of 
terms, etc. In fact, as an editor once said of a book sent for a review, it is 
an unsatisfactory volume insamuch as we can find nothing wrong with it! 

We are indebted to the four West African Colonial Governments for the 
publication of this admirable work, the entire expense having been borne 
by the governments of Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast and Nigeria, as 
explained in a preface by Lord Passfield, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The limits of the work are wisely extended to take in the entire coastal 
region from the Senegal River to the Congo, extending east to longitude 
20° E. and including the islands from the Cape Verde group to the Gulf 
of Guinea. The main life areas of West Africa based on vegetation are (1) 
the mountains of Cameroon etc., (2) the Saraha Desert, (3) thorn scrub 
region, (4) grass woodland (tree-savanna), (5) tropical and equatorial 
forest and (6) coastal mangroves. 

These are susceptible of further subdivision on the basis of bird popula- 


1 The Birds of Tropical West Africa. With Special Reference to those of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria. By David Armitage Bannerman. 
With Preface by The Right Honorable Lord Passfield, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Mapsand Coloured Plates. Volumeone. Published under the Author- 
ity of the Secretary of State for the Colonies by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
4 Millbank, Westminster, London, 8. W. 1. 1930. Crown 4to. pp. i-Ixxv + 1- 
876. Price 22s. 6d. net. Post 1s, 6d. 
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tion and our author says that each is characterized by a definite association 
of species. “It can readily be understood,” he continues, “that the birds 
that have their habitat in the dense forest country would not long survive 
if transported to the inhospitable wastes of the Sudanese arid belt, and 
vice versa, where conditions would be entirely foreign to them; but it is 
not so apparent why the birds of the Upper Guinea or Ubangi Savannas 
should show such marked differences from those of the Lower Congo 
Savanna, or why the birds of the Upper Guinea forests should differ in 
marked degree from those of the Lower Guinea forest.’’ Evidently there is 
still much to be learned about the history and distribution of the West 
African avifauna even after the present day facts are presented. The main 
text of the present volume covers the Struthioniformes, Colymbiformes, 
Procellariiformes, Pelicaniformes, Ciconiiformes, Anseriformes, Falconi- 
formes, and Galliformes, including about 190 species and subspecies; there 
are eight colored plates from paintings by the late Major Henry Jones, two 
maps and 119 text figures from drawings by H. Grénvold, Roland Greene, 
F. W. Frohawk, and W. P. Tenison. 

We shall look forward to Mr. Bannerman’s succeeding volumes with 
great interest.—W. S. 


Kleinschmidt’s ‘The Formenkreis Theory.’—We are under obliga- 
tions to Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain for his painstaking translation of Klein- 
schmidt’s volume' on the ‘Formenkreis Theory,’ but even with the care 
taken to present the author’s arguments and expressions as nearly ver- 
batim as can be done in a translation, we remain more or less dazed by a 
mass of verbage and somewhat in doubt as to just what the author is en- 
deavoring to place before us. 

There would seem to be two principal problems discussed (1) an at- 
tempted explanation of descent more or less at variance with the accepted 
theory of evolution, and (2) the use of the “Formenkreis Theory,” there 
explained, in practical nomenclature. 

In the discussion of the theory as an explanation of descent we are 
taken back to the writings of Kant in 1775 and we must confess our inability 
to see in what way Dr. Kleinschmidt’s views differ from these or just what 
claims he has to originality in his presentation of the theory. Our author 
sums up his discussion of the errors in the “old theory of evolution” by 
stating that the Formenkreis Theory “upholds the indications found in 
nature as to independent sources of life,’ yet he admits that their may be 
a relation between the several independent creations (“between root and 
root”) but it is “quite a different kind of relation than between their com- 


1 The Formenkreis Theory and the Progress of the Organic World. A Re-casting 
of the Theory of Descent and Race-Study to Prepare the Way for a Harmonious 
Conception of the Universal Reality. By O. Kleinschmidt, Dr., h.c. Translated 
by the Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain. With 16 plates from photographs and 53 text 
figures by the author. London, H. F. and G. Witherby, 326 High Holborn, W. ©. 
[1930] pp. 1-192. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
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ponent parts” (“between two leaves from the same root”), and when he 
comes to proving his contention he states that “the whole matter is still 
hidden in Democritus’ deep spring” and that we cannot “expect anyone to 
solve these darkest secrets of nature before science can achieve it.”” Where- 
in such statements are at variance with the generally accepted theory of 
evolution it is difficult to see. 

In the consideration of the practical application of names on the For- 
menkreis Theory the idea of separate entities is still further emphasized 
and the “species,” as our author understands it (i. e. his Formenkreis), 
consists of not only the various subspecies usually allotted to it but also 
many forms now recognized on all hands as species which are “degraded’”’ 
into subspecies solely because they replace one another. In other words 
the Formenkreis as he explains it is composed of forms which ‘“‘must exclude 
each other geographically and also replace one another,” and all forms 
which fall under these conditions belong to the same Formenkreis and are 
to be regarded merely as subspecies regardless of intergradation or any other 
factor. Nevertheless when he comes to arrange forms (subspecies and 
nearly related species) in a Formenkreis we find our author including some 
that do not accord with his dictum and to explain their inclusion he form- 
ulates other dicta the accuracy of which he does not prove. He makes, 
for instance, one Formenkreis of the House, Italian, and Spanish Sparrows 
although representatives of two of these often occur together and his 
proffered explanation, without proof, is that when one race invades the 
territory of another “‘it is either attacked by the neighboring race or ab- 
sorbed by interbreeding,” but apparently recognizing the weakness of this 
explanation he adds in a foot note “exceptions in which the process is pro- 
tracted may easily be recognized as such.’’ But naturally we ask: How? 

We are forced to admit that the criterion of intergradation for distinguish- 
ing species from subspecies is not always practicable and that in many 
cases we accept “replacement” and “exclusion” as indicators of subspecific 
rank where actual intergradation has not yet been demonstrated, but to 
degrade to subspecies a Jot of perfectly good species which offer no sug- 
gestion of intergradation, simply because they replace one another seems 
to serve no good purpose, and the whole scheme, just as in the case of the 
intergradation criterion, resolves itself into a question of personal opinion. 


_ It is interesting to notice moreover that many of those who apply the For- 


menkreis idea do not go so far as to make trinomials for the “degraded” 
species but quote both trinomials and binomials as components of their 
Formenkreises. 

That the Formenkreis so used may be convenient in some cases in the 
sense that we use “Group,” or “Subgenus,” we do not deny, and we also 
endorse the author’s statement that while climatic effects on the individual, 
such as bleaching by the sun, are “aptly comparable to an evanescent coat 
of paint. Racial characters are not coats of paint, but an inheritable 
property.” (cf. Prof. Sumner’s experiments in rearing the subspecies of 
Peromyscus.) But we interpret this fact to mean that the difference between 
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species and subspecies (Formenkreis and Race) is merely one of degree and 
we have in nature forms differing by every conceivable amount of differ- 
ence from very slightly differentiated geographic races to strikingly different 
species, their grouping into genera, species and subspecies (or into Genera, 
Formenkreises and Races) being largely one of personal opinion, aided 
often by breaks in the series caused by the extinction of connecting links, 
or possibly by the sudden emphasis exerted by environment, or otherwise, 
on some usually dormant or recessive character. Also that the subspecies 
may in course of time, quickly or slowly, become a species through isolation 
or other cause. 

Dr. Kleinschmidt’s method of presenting his theme is peculiar and much 
space is devoted to considering objections to the Formenkreis Theory for 
which objections,—so far as we can see, the author himself is responsible, 
standing, as it were, as council for both sides of the case! All through the 
book, too, he seems to consider himself as the originator of a revolutionary 
theory of creation a claim that hardly seems justified. 

The careful distinction of races from sports and other forms of individual 
variation seems beside the point as such things are not recognized nomen- 
clatorially under any system, and also the explanation that the Formen- 
kreis (literally “form circle’’) is really not a circle but a union of forms 
distinct from other unions, the range of which may be anything but cir- 
cular—we can hardly imagine anyone thinking that a circle, a square or 
any other geometrical figure was in any way concerned in the discussion! 

The book is well gotten up with many interesting illustrations but 
we regret that the author has not devoted more time and effort to a clearer 
presentation of his theory and dispensed with much unnecessary praise of 
what the Formenkreis Theory has accomplished, and will accomplish, in 
recasting biological education and research—and even the public museum! 
—claims which we fear his readers will hardly endorse.—W. S. 


Belcher’s ‘Birds of Nyasaland.’—This well gotten up book' consists 
of an annotated list of the birds of Nyasaland based primarily upon the 
observations of the author during seven years residence in the country. 
The nomenclature follows that of Sclater’s ‘Systema’ and there is a brief 
description of each species with keys, sometimes to genera sometimes to 
species, translated from Reichenow’s great work on African birds. The 
“annotations” are very full and discuss the abundance, distribution and 
peculiarities of each species. Our only criticism is the use of abbreviations 
of dates. For instance ‘‘21. xi. 26.” is very little shorter than ‘Nov. 21, 
1926” and the latter is far more satisfactory. Fortunately this usage is 
resorted to in only part of the text. 


1 The Birds of Nyasaland. Being a Classified List of the Species Recorded for 
the Nyasaland Protectorate up to the Year 1930, with brief descriptions and 
field notes, and a map. By Charles Frederic Belcher. London: Crosby Lockwood 
and Son. Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 1930. pp. i-xii + 1-356. 
Price 15 shillings, net. 
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Nyasaland is a long narrow country lying west and south of Lake Nyasa, 
projecting down into Portuguese East Africa and bounded above by North- 
ern Rhodesia and Tanganyika. It is roughly 600 miles in length and 100 
miles wide and possesses a variety of habitat as may be inferred from the 
fact that Mr. Belcher lists no less than 521 species of birds. The water 
birds, gallinaceous species and birds of prey number together 164 species, 
the Doves, Parrots, Cuckoos, Owls, etc., 117, and the Passeriformes 241, 
all but two of which are Oscines. 

Mr. Belcher has made an important addition to the rapidly growing 
literature of African ornithology and his book should prove of greatest 
interest to settlers as well as to more serious bird students. 

It is curious to read in his discussion of English names for the birds that, 
as recently as five years ago, many of them had never been seen by a white 
man, while in regard to identification he says most truly “I have never yet 
met with a book description which, without more, would enable recognition 
on the brief glance which is so often all one gets of a winged passer-by. In 
time a bird-lover comes to be able to tell a great many species, even in flight, 
and at some distance: how it is done I have not the knowledge of mental 
processes to say.” How many times have we pondered upon this same 
question! 

Beside the English names those given by the native tribes are added and 
there is an excellent map of the Protectorate prepared by Mr. C. A. Hig- 
man. We should have liked to have had a discussion of the faunal areas of 
the country and their more characteristic species, as such information is 
most helpful in these days when zoogeography plays such an important 
part in our systematic work.—W. 8. 


Nicoll’s ‘Birds of Egypt.’—It was our privilege in 1920 to review in 
these columns Michael John Nicoll’s ‘Hand List of the Birds of Egypt.’ 
We could not but feel that this excellent work by no means exhausted his 
knowledge of the subject but his untimely death in 1925 seemed to pre- 
clude the possibility of a supplementary and more pretentious volume. 
However it seems that after his return to England he had been making 
preparations for exactly such a work, and thanks to the support of the 
Egyptian Government and the sympathetic and painstaking labors of his 
friend Col. R. Meinertzhagen we have before us the completed work of 
Nicoll in Egypt, in the form of two portly quarto volumes’ beautifully 
gotten up constituting a well deserved memorial to a true student of nature. 

The manuscript left by Nicoll covered about two-thirds of the Passeres. 
This has been much amplified by Col. Meinertzhagen and text for the 
remainder of the species added, while the limits have been extended to 
include Sinai, and chapters on relevant subjects as well as a full bibli- 


1 Nicoll’s Birds of Egypt. By Colonel R. Meinertzhagen, D. 8. O. Published 
under the authority of the Egyptian Government, Hugh Rees Ltd., 5 & 7 Regent 
Street, London, 8S. W. 1. 1930 Vol. I, pp. i-xvi + 1-348. Vol. II, pp. 349-700. 
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ography have been added. So the work as published becomes as much 
Meinertzhagen’s as Nicoll’s. 

The supplementary chapters cover respectively (1) Origin of life in 
Egypt, (2) Migration, (3) Birds of Ancient Egypt (by R. E. Moreau) and 
(4) Bird Protection in Egypt. 

Under the first heading the physical geography of Egypt is discussed and 
the country divided into six regions: the Mediterranean coast, the Nile 
Valley and Delta, the Desert, the Western Oases, the Sinai Peninsula and 
the Red Sea. Of these the desert as Col. Meinertzhagen says is the dom- 
inating factor of Egyptian life and we cannot refrain from presenting the 
picture that his facile pen has drawn: “The attraction of the desert,” he 
says, “is that of woman for man. It is when she is silent that she is most 
attractive, most elusive, most seductive. It is when she is boisterous that 
one hates her most. Life with her is one continual dream of romance, for 
she has the power of making the traveller feel he is her sole admirer, her 
lonely visitor. She attracts with a magnetism which is irresistable, never 
assumes familiarity, never permits a liberty, gives freely of her charms, 
which never fail to please, and one leaves her wishing for more. She calls 
again and one cannot refuse. She takes and gives of her best. Cruel and 
merciless to those who play with her, generous and even gracious to those 
who love her and dwell with her. To ignore her is to court disaster. Her 
fancies and follies are various and numerous, her surprises never failing. 
One cannot linger or loiter in her arms. She demands efficiency and energy, 
character she respects and repays. To lassitude and carelessness she meets 
out death in its most hideous form.’”’ American ornithologists might easily 
imagine that they were reading one of the late Elliott Coues’ sketches! The 
geological history of Egypt is next considered and the alternations of 
desert and pluvial conditions as well as the advent of the Nile and the 
formation of the Delta. Evidence is presented to suggest that the present 
deserts are older than the Delta and that the oases are older than the desert, 
being relics of a former widespread era of pluvial conditions which has 
everywhere else been superceded by the desert. 

Northern forms, it is suggested, were driven into Egypt from the north 
during the Glacial Period and tropical species intruded from the south 
before the deserts were formed, traces of both of which elements are still to 
be found in the fauna and flora of the oases, while the Nile brought with it 
from the south a luxuriant flora with accompanying animal life which with 
the encroachment of recent desert conditions has been largely exterminated. 
The strikingly varied physical conditions of the present and past in Egypt 
certainly offer wonderful opportunity for speculation. 

The chapter on migration is replete with interesting discussion both of the 
general problem and migration in Egypt. Col. Meinertzhagen considers 
that adults usually precede the birds of the year in migration which cor- 
responds with our experience in America but we cannot agree that molt 
never takes place during the migratory flight as we have found many 
Sanderling in full molt of the primaries on the New Jersey coast in August 
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(see Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1897, p. 368). Col. Meinertzhagen also 
includes in his discussion of the origin of the Egyptian fauna an interesting 
consideration of evolution and the ways in which it operates, which we 
cannot for lack of space consider here. 

Mr. Moreau identifies some 90 species of birds in the paintings and carv- 
ings on ancient tombs, etc., and considers that the most potent factor in the 
extermination of many of these was the disappearance of the papyrus 
thickets with the increasing aridity of the country. 

The work proper is a very fully annotated list of the birds of Egypt and 
under each species we find reference to the original description and 
synonyms, @ full description of the several plumages and paragraphs on 
distribution, nidification and field characters. 

The illustrations are numerous including many text figures, thirty-eight 
full page plates in color and three maps. The artists are G. E. Lodge, 
Roland Green and H. Grénvold. There is also a frontispiece portrait of 
Mr. Nicoll with a brief biography.—W. S. 


Lynes’ ‘Review of the Genus Cisticola.’—The Grass-warblers of the 
genus Cisticola have long been a stumbling-block to systematic ornitholo- 
gists. Although in most cases easily distinguished in life by their habits 
and habitats, many of these little birds display a variety of plumage, 
seasonal and sexual, which has led to the naming of more species and sub- 
species than in reality exist. 

During the years 1920 and 1921 Rear-Admiral Lynes made an extended 
collecting trip to Jebel Marra, an isolated mountain in central Darfur, and 
in ‘The Ibis’ for the years 1924 to 1926 he wrote an excellent account of the 
birds he collected. Seven species of Cisticola were obtained and in identi- 
fying these he encountered difficulties which necessitated a careful taxo- 
nomic study of the genus as a whole. This he reserved for an appendix and 
in the meanwhile completed his account of the rest of the collection. Then 
turning his attention to this single genus he began a comprehensive study 
of all the available material in the combined collections of several of the 
larger museums of the world. With this unrivalled series at his disposal 
many of the errors and misunderstandings of the past were cleared up and 
a provisional classification adopted. Realizing, however, the necessity of a 
better knowledge of the birds in life in order to elucidate certain problems 
of relationship, Admiral Lynes then commenced an extended tour of the 
greater part of Africa with the express purpose of meeting as many 
species of Cisticola in their nesting season as possible. On his return, with 
much added knowledge, he resumed his study of the museum skins, the 
outcome of which is a work of 673 pages and 20 colored plates.! 

Unquestionably this represents the most exhaustive study ever made on 
a single avian genus, and Admiral Lynes is to be congratulated upon the 


1 Review of the genus Cisticola. By Rear-Admiral H. Lynes, C.B., C.M.G., 
M.B.0.U. &c, Ibis, 12th series, vol. VI, Supplementary number, pp. 1-673, pls. 
I-XX. August 1930. 
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excellent manner in which he has amassed and reviewed an enormous 
amount of data relative to the taxonomy and life-histories of the members 
of this genus whose range, though mostly African, extends to the Palae- 
arctic, Indian and Australasian zoogeographic regions. The plan of the 
work differs somewhat from the usual stereotyped pattern followed by 
most systematists and in consequence a study of its structure is necessary 
before attempting a study of its contents. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
innovation is the relegation of the full synonymy to a single chapter at the 
end of the work, which functions also as an index. This may not meet with 
approval on all sides, but it nevertheless has some advantages. 

A chapter of introductory matter is followed, in chapter II, by a check-list 
of the species and subspecies recognized. New forms are here printed in 
bold-faced type and rejected names (e. g. synonyms, nomina nuda, &c.) 
are briefly referred to under each species. Forty species and 154 subspecies 
are recognized, as against 174 species and 54 subspecies described prior to 
August 1930. Four new species, twenty-four new subspecies and three new 
names are proposed. 

The forty species are arranged in eleven groups, but these are not 
afforded generic or subgeneric rank. A list of names available in the event 
of subsequent “splitting” is given on page 26. Five species which have 
until now been placed in the genus Cisticola are disposed of as follows:— 
three (C. melanura Rehw., C. angusticauda Rchw., and C. alticola Shell.) 
are grouped near Apalis and its allies; one (C. incana Scl. & Hartl.) is 
made the type of a new genus, Jncana (p. 638); and C. flavigularis Sharpe 
is considered a nomen nudum and probably an error. 

Chapter III, the main body of the work, contains descriptions of all the 
species and subspecies, notes on their molts, plumages, habits and distribu- 
tion, and discussions on their relationships. Keys to the species are pro- 
vided, but unfortunately, when put to the test of actual usage these prove 
to be the weakest part of the work. The author has tried to make the keys 
portray his conception of the relationships and affinities of the various 
groups instead of allowing them to be merely artificial conveniences. On 
page 70, for example, near the beginning of the key there are three alterna- 
tives, viz.:—1l, ‘‘Pattern-back” (with, or without a red head-top); 2, 
“‘Plain- or Pattern-back” (always with a red head-top); and 3, “Plain- 
back” (with some exceptions and with the head-top sometimes red). No 
clear-cut distinctions are given and hence, at the outset one is left in doubt 
as to which branch of the key to follow. Had the division been more 
artificial (e. g. “plain-back” versus “pattern-back’’ and the species grouped 
accordingly regardless of their natural affinities) no uncertainty would have 
existed. Possibly a lengthening of the key would have resulted, since 
“border-line” species would of necessity have to be worked in on both sides. 

In Chapter IV a very useful historical résumé of the genus is followed 
by a list, with comments, of the more important literature, and this in 
turn is followed by a summary of the museum material on which the review 
is based. A total of 10,355 skins, including types of 36 species, 111 sub- 
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species, and 93 synonyms were examined. The remainder of this chapter 
is devoted to an account of the “Cisticola tour” which Lynes, accompanied 
by B. B. Osmaston, made between November 1926 and July 1927. 

The plates are bound separately and relative to each figure there is a 
considerable amount of explanatory text; so that this is in fact an abridged 
review, complete in itself. Each species is figured semi-diagrammatically 
(i. e., with wings and tail partly spread, and with no attempt to portray 
life-like attitudes) and considerable ingenuity and originality is displayed 
in the manner in which each figure is arranged in such a way as to be directly 
comparable with the others. All are life-size and parallel lines running 
through each plate indicate differences in proportions of wing, tail, tarsus 
and toes in the various species in their different plumages. The drawings 
are the work of Mr. Grénvold, whose careful attention to accuracy and 
detail is responsible for the important part they play in relation to the whole 
work. 

Students of systematic ornithology owe a debt of gratitude to Admiral 
Lynes for the able manner in which he has disentangled the knot into which 
the taxonomy of the Cisticolas has long been involved. Admiral Lynes is, 
we understand, back in Africa now endeavouring to clear up certain points 
about these birds which he was unable to solve during his previous trip.— 
W. W. Bowen. 


Abel Chapman’s ‘Memories.’—Active to the end the late Abel Chap- 
man was at work on this volume! through his last illness, until his death and 
had practically finished it, even to the table of contents and the text 
figures which, as in his previous works, he executed with his own hand. 

The chapters of ‘Memories’ deal with incidents in his long and eventful 
life not fully covered in his other volumes, mainly occurring in Africa from 
Khartoum to Cairo. There are also two chapters dealing with Spain and 
four with his homeland in Northumberland. Bird Life on the White Nile 
is a fascinating account of a single day’s observations and the account of 
Lake Menzaleh is the story of another bird paradise. 

One chapter deals with reviews and reviewers in which Chapman humor- 
ously describes his own experience as a reviewer. His reviews were too 
severe for his chief who gave orders to leave books alone that he could not 
review favorably and later discharged him because no reviews whatever 
were forthcoming! In another chapter he takes a final fling at what he 
terms “dermatology” and many eminent scientific journals and describers 
of subspecies come in for sarcastic criticism. Always a lover of the out- 
doors and an exponent of observation of living animals he was quite unable 
to appreciate the work of the student of museum specimens. It is interest- 
ing and suggestive to compare his theories of migration in northern Egypt 


1 Memories of Fourscore Years less Two 1851-1929. By Abel Chapman, with 
&@ Memoir by George Bolam. Gurney and Jackson, London, 33 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh: Tweeddale Court, 1930, Pp. i-xxvii + 1-257. Price 21 shillings, net. 
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based only on his personal observations with the carefully prepared account 
of Col. Meinertzhagen (cf. Nicoll’s Birds of Egypt)! 

But to all lovers of the outdoors Chapman’s books are delightful and 
instructive reading and in his passing we lose a true lover of nature of aschool 
that is all but gone.—W. S. 


Brooks’s ‘List of the Birds of West Virginia.’—To the ‘West Virginia 
Encyclopedia,’ a stout volume! containing articles on the prominent citizens, 
industries, localities, etc., of West Virginia, Rev. Earle A. Brooks has con- 
tributed an annotated list of 268 species of birds found in the State with 
brief notes on the character of their occurrence. A number of halftone 
illustrations from photographs and drawings are included.—W. 8. 


Zimmer on ‘Birds of the Marshall Field Peruvian Expedition.’—In 
1922-23 Mr. Zimmer accompanied the Marshall Field Expedition to Peru 
as ornithologist and the present paper? is a report on his collection of 1497 
skins made for the Field Museum. Landing at Callao he worked up the 
Rimac valley then down the Huallaga Valley and in the headwaters of the 
Maranon, Pichis and Perene Rivers. 

The annotations under each species are very full and present valuable 
information not only on the specimens secured but on the relationship of 
the forms under discussion, nomenclature, type localities and location of 
type specimens. All in all this paper is one of the most important dealing 
with the Peruvian avifauna that has appeared in recent years. While a 
number of new forms have been elsewhere described from this collection 
new races of Catamenia, Colonia, Diglossa, Jacana, Ochthoeca, Thlypopsis 
and Todirostrum are proposed in the present work and a new genus Aglai- 
ocercus (p. 290), is established for Ornismya kingii Lesson, all of the names 
used for it and its allies proving unavailable.—W. S. 


Oberholser on Birds from Arizona and New Mexico.—The Cleve- 
land Museum has recently acquired through the gift of Mrs. S. Prentiss 
Baldwin, a collection of 512 birds made by W. W. Brown in the Huachuca 
Mountains, Arizona, and the Sacramento Mountains, New Mexico, and 
the present paper* is a report upon this material. 

Several changes in nomenclature are proposed by the author. The 
genus Myiochanes is divided, our Wood Pewee and its western representa- 
tive being placed in Horozopus, while it is considered that those who 
recognize two forms of Olive-sided Flycatcher must use the name borealis 


1 The West Virginia Encyclopedia. Phil Conley Editor in Chief. First Edition. 
West Virginia Publishing Company, Charleston, West Virginia. 1929. Pp. 60-74 
contain bird matter. 

? Birds of the Marshall Field Peruvian Expedition, 1922-1923. By John T. 
Zimmer. Field Museum Nat. Hist. Publ. 282. Zool. Series, XVII, No. 7. Decem- 
ber 10, 1930. pp. 233-480. 

2 Notes on a Collection of Birds from Arizona and New Mexico. By Harry C. 
Oberholser. Scientific Publ. Cleveland Mus. Nat. Hist., I, No. 4, pp. 83-124. 
December 31, 1930. 
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for the western one in place of majorinus. The Black-throated Gray 
Warbler is separated into two races the Arizona form taking the name 
halseit Giraud. 

The Meadowlark of Arizona formerly regarded as identical with 
hoopesi of the Rio Grande Valley, is separated as Sturnella m. lilianae 
(p. 103) after Mrs. Baldwin, and a colored plate of it by Brooks forms a 
frontispiece to the paper. The Savannah Sparrows are revised at length; 
alaudinus it is claimed is the bird described by Grinnell as nevadensis and 
anthinus Bonaparte is the name available for the Western form formerly 
known as alaudinus. The coastal race of British Columbia and Washing- 
ton, brooksi, is recognized as valid while beldingi is considered as a sub- 
species of the sandwichensis group as is the bird recently described by 
Huey as Passerculus rostratus anulus. 

Incidentally Catherpes mexicanus meliphonus (p. 95) is described as new 
from Sonora, Mexico. 

It is evident that the field for new races and name shifting in our western 
states is not yet exhausted as some seem to think.—W. 8. 


Mayr’s New Guinea Collection.—During the year 1928 Dr. Ernst 
Mayr of the Berlin Museum undertook an expedition in the interests of 
Dr. L. C. Sanford and Lord Rothschild to New Guinea, and spent six 
and a half months in the Arfak Peninsula, the Cyclops Mountains and 
some other points. In spite of the usual hardships incident to travel in this 
country he succeeded in bringing back nearly 3000 birds and 260 mam- 
mals. The former are reported upon by Dr. Ernst Hartert in the paper! 
before us. 

No less than 352 species and subspecies are listed of which two species 
and thirty subspecies are described as new and incidentally nine new sub- 
species from other sources are named. 

Dr. Hartert has a short prefatory account of the origin of the expedition 
followed by an itinerary and account of the trip by Dr. Mayr, and finally 
the well annotated list by Dr. Hartert. 

We note that no less than twenty-four kinds of Paradise and Bower 
Birds are included in the collection. 

Dr. Mayr has accomplished a splendid piece of work in making such a 
fine collection and adding greatly to our knowledge of the New Guinea 
avifauna. One especially interesting discovery is that the Dumas collection 
supposed to have come from the Cyclops Mountains evidently never came 
from there but from another range.—W. S. 


Allen on the Birds of Liberia.—Dr. Glover M. Allen accompanied the 
Harvard-African Expedition of 1926 to Liberia and with his associates 


10n a Collection of Birds Made by Dr. Ernst Mayr in northern Dutch New 
geen By Ernst Hartert. Novitates Zoologicae, XXXVI, pp. 18-128. Novem- 
, 1930. 
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secured specimens of 137 species of birds of which 21 had not previously 
been recorded from that country. 

The present report! is based primarily upon this collection and the obser- 
vations of the party but the author has wisely made it a complete list 
of Liberian birds including all species that had been recorded by previous 
writers. Following the name and reference to place of publication there 
“comes a very brief description designed to help in the identification of 
specimens, particularly for anyone slightly familiar with birds who may 
live in Liberia; the range in Africa follows and then a summary of what has 
been published on the habits and occurrence of the species in Liberia, to- 
gether with our own notes where these seemed sufficiently important.” 
From this it will be seen that the report which covers 281 species is far 
more than a list and will prove most valuable as a work of reference. The 
author, moreover, has carried out his plan with excellent judgement and 
writes with his usual clarity and facility of expression. There are pre- 
liminary chapters on Ecology, River Birds, the Forest, Alterations of the 
Forested Areas, Migrants from Europe, and Local Migrations.—W. 8. 


Burt on ‘Adaptive Modifications in the Woodpeckers.’—This de- 
tailed study? of the skeleton and musculature of all of the genera of North 
American Woodpeckers with the exception of the Ivorybill (Campephilus) 
presents a large amount of interesting data which when summarized shows 
that the most obvious adaptive modifications are in the skull, with a posi- 
tive correlation between its structure and the habits of the birds. Arboreal 
habits are correlated with a wider cranium, wider straighter bill, with a 
folding under of the frontals along their line of contact with the premaxillae, 
and in general a stronger built skull than is found in the less arboreal types. 
As to muscles the family may be divided into two sections as to the presence 
or absence of the accessory semitendinosus muscle. 

The author regards the Flicker (Colaptes) as the most generalized type 
of Woodpecker and the Three-toed Woodpecker as the most specialized 
which would involve the theory that Woodpeckers were originally terres- 
trial and that the arboreal habit is a later specialization, a conclusion with 
which we think most students of the group will agree. Mr. Burt has made 
a valuable contribution to bird phylogeny and anatomy.—W. S. 


Gross on Wisconsin Prairie Chickens.—The investigation reported 
upon in the present publication* was undertaken for the Research Bureau of 


1 The Birds of Liberia. By Glover M. Allen. Reprinted from the Report of 
the Harvard-African Expedition upon the African Republic of Liberia and the 
Belgian Congo. pp. 636-748. 

2 Adaptive Modifications in the Woodpeckers. By William Henry Burt, Univ. 
of Calif. Publ. in Zool., Vol. 32, No. 8, pp. 455-524. December 10, 1930. 

3 Progress Report of the Wisconsin Prairie Chicken Investigation. By Alfred 
O. Gross, Ph.D., Special Investigator for the Research Bureau of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission. Madison, Wisconsin. 1930. Pp. 1-112, numerous 
illustrations. 
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the Wisconsin Conservation Commission and Dr. Gross with his long 
experience with the Heath Hen was an admirable selection for the task. 

The subject is approached from every angle and details are presented on 
factors controlling Wisconsin Grouse, the climate, soil, and vegetation of 
the state, distribution and abundance of the bird, laws pertaining to it, 
migration, parasites and disease, food, and a complete life history. 

Attention is called to the cycle of abundance that seems to exist in 
which this and other upland game birds, notably the Ruffed Grouse, 
abound one year and are very scarce the next, the reason for this condition 
being still unexplained. Refuges are urged as an important factor in 
increasing the birds but the need of restoring the marsh lands in order 
to improve Grouse conditions and reduce fire hazards is most urgent. As 
to predators Dr. Gross wisely says ‘The indiscriminate wholesale destruc- 
tion of all predators is to be rigidly avoided as such a procedure is destined 
to upset the balance of nature in such a way as to act as a boomerang to the 
objective. The shortening of the hunting season is also urged as a necessity 
and in this connection Dr. Gross says: ‘““Too often we may think of game 
birds as just so many birds to kill and overlook the interests of other citizens 
who value the birds in a different way. The farmer who protects and feeds 
the Prairie Chickens because he likes to see them on his farm has rights 
which we should all respect.”’ If the two quotations above noted were 
taken to heart by our game commissions and game breeders many of our 
wild birds would be better off and we should not be in danger of having to 
reap the whirlwind that will follow the present destruction of nature’s 
balance. 

Dr. Gross has given us an admirable report and we hope that the Wis- 
consin authorities will follow the advice that he has laid down and that or- 
nithologists and others in Wisconsin will codperate in gathering the detailed 
data that is necessary to properly carry out the salvation of this valuable 
and interesting bird.—W. S. 


Koslova on Birds of Trans-Baikalia and Mongolia.—In a paper! 
of 396 pages entirely in Russian E. V. Koslova describes the birds of the 
Trans-Baikal country, northern Mongolia and central Gobi. The annota- 
tions are very full and there are lists of the specimens obtained on explora- 
tions which were made in 1924 and 1926. A number of half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs illustrate the character of the country as well as 


kins of several species of birds.—W. S. 


Annals of the Zoological Museum of the Academy of Sciences 
U.8.8.R. 1928.—This volume entirely devoted to ornithology and wholly 
in Russian opens with a memoir of the late Peter P. Sushkin with a portrait 
and bibliography. Other papers are “The Bluethroats of the Eastern 


1 Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R. Materials of the Commission for the Investigation of the 
Mongoliana and Tuvinsk Peoples’ Republics and the Buriat-Mongolian Autono- 
Mous 8.8.R. No. 12. 
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Palearctic,’ by A. Tugarinow, in which four new subspecies of Cyanosylvia 
suecica are described; ‘Supplementary Notes on the Birds of Altai,’ by 
L. A. Sulpin; ‘Materials for a study of the Ornithology of Southern 
Tzaritzin,’ by A. Argiropulo; ‘Reciprocal Relations between the races of 
Emberiza schoenicla and E. pallasi,’ by L. A. Portenko, with descriptions 
of several new forms; ‘The Birds of Southeastern Transbaikalia,’ by B, 
Stegman, an extensive paper with an annotated list of 303 species and sub- 
species; ‘The Races of Emberiza aureola,’ by V. Stancinskij, with descrip- 
tions of new forms; ‘New Birds from Northern Mongolia,’ by A. Tungari- 
now; ‘Contributions to the Ornithology of Central Asia,’ by E. Koslova; 
‘The Siberian Field Larks,’ by A. Ivanov, with description of a new race; 
‘Contributions to a Knowledge of the Ornitho-geography of Southwestern 
Asia,’ by P. V. Serebrovskij.—W. 8. 


Ognev and Worobiev on the Vertebrate Fauna of Woronesh.—This 
paper entirely in Russian treats of the mammals, birds and reptiles of the 
Woronesh Government, Russia, and their distribution. New forms of the 
first group are described.—W. S. 


The Illinois Audubon Bulletin.—This admirable report! contains as 
usual much of general interest to the ornithologist as well as to the 
conservationist. Dr. Gross has a plea for saving the Prairie Chicken, and 
W. I. Lyon an account of the white Heron invasion of the past summer 
while Jesse L. Smith reports a meeting of mosquito exterminators and bird 
protectors which to our mind is the most important feature of the report. 
The draining of marsh land along the Atlantic coast in the interest of mos- 
quito extermination has been carried on with such a lack of knowledge of the 
factors involved that any move to hold this work in check elsewhere 
should receive the hearty approval of every lover of nature. Over large 
areas in New Jersey where no mosquitos bred the native flora, thousands of 
birds which fed on the insects, and the entire population of toads which are 
also insect eaters have been exterminated. Let us hope that Illinois may 
succeed in saving her marsh lands! Mr. A. M. Baily has a short paper in 
which the same matter is incidentally discussed while his excellent photo- 
graphs adorn the report.—W. S. 


Williams’s ‘The Migration of Butterflies.’—This important work,’ 
while appealing more directly to the entomologist, is well worthy of the 
attention of the student of bird migration since it brings up many problems 
which concern birds as well as butterflies, while the author in his concluding 
chapters discusses the resemblance in migration in the two groups. It is 
pretty conclusively shown that migration in butterflies is voluntary and 


1The Audubon Bulletin Published by the Illinois Audubon Society. No. 21 


1931. Pp. 1-39. 
2 The Migration of Butterflies. By OC. B. Williams. Oliver and Boyd. Edin- 
burgh: Tweddale Court, London, 33 Paternoster Row, E.C. 1930. Pp. i-xii + 1- 


473. Price 21 shillings net. 
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often takes place against the wind while it is limited to a comparatively 
small number of species. That wind may have something to do with its 
direction is admitted, but evidently it has little more influence than in the 
case of birds. 

It is claimed that in the Monarch butterfly (Danais plexippus) there is 
a return flight in the spring after semi-hibernation in the south, but in the 
reviewer’s experience if this return flight occurs at all it is in no way com- 
parable with the enormous southward flights of late summer and early 
autumn, which some years traverse the Atlantic coast of New Jersey. 
In other species there seems to be no return flight and this is contrasted by 
the author with bird migration in which it is stated that there is always a 
return flight. It seems to us, however, that in the case of our Red-breasted 
Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis) we have, both in the irregularity of its migra- 
tion and in the very limited return flight, an exact parallel to the case of 
the Monarch as we have found it in the eastern United States. 

The author has scoured the literature for all references to butterfly mi- 
gration and the items are arranged systematically, the compilation occupy- 
ing most of the volume and forming a valuable record, but it is mainly the 
chapter discussing the general problem that appeals to the ornithologist, 
unless he be also something of a lepidopterist.—W. 8S. 


The Biography of Thomas Say.—Harry B. Weiss and Grace M. 
Ziegler have written a most interesting historical narrative in their ‘Thomas 
Say, Early American Naturalist.’! Not only have they portrayed the life 
of the naturalist but have presented contemporary pictures of life in Phila- 
delphia and in New Harmony, Indiana, at the various periods of which they 
write, while the history of the Philadelphia Academy and of the Owen 
communistic experiment are closely interwoven in the story. Brief biog- 
raphies of Say’s most intimate friends and associates are also presented in 
supplementary chapters. 

Say was primarily an entomologist and next to that a conchologist and 
to these activities the authors have very properly given most attention. 
As an ornithologist he is not so well known but according to the statements 
in this work he revised the text to the first volume of Bonaparte’s ‘American 
Ornithology’ and also papers in the ‘Journal’ of the Philadelphia Academy, 
some of which were ornithological, but it should be mentioned that in his 
notes to the report of Long’s Expedition he described for the first time a 
number of our western birds, nine of which still retain the specific names 
given by him, while the generic name of our Phoebe is Sayornis given in 
recognition of Say’s contribution to American ornithology. The only men- 
tion of these matters we have been able to find in the Biography is a state- 
ment that he named “five” birds in Long’s ‘Narrative.’ One interesting 


1 Thomas Say, Early American Naturalist. By Harry B. Weiss and Grace M. 
Ziegler. A Foreword by L. O. Howard. With twenty-seven Illustrations. 
MOMXXXI, Charles C. Thomas, Publisher. Springfield, Illinois. Pp. i-xiv + 1- 
260. Price $5.00 
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statement that we do find but without mention of authority is that “in 
1816, encouraged by his friend Alexander Wilson who promised to help 
him, he projected a work on American entomology.”’ Any “encourage- 
ment”’ by the ornithologist at this date we are inclined to question since 
Wilson had died in 1813. However these matters do not in any way 
detract from the value or charm of the biography. Ornithologists know 
what Say contributed to their science and realize that ornithology was but 
a minor factor in his life, but they will be deeply interested in the history 
of this remarkable man and his associates and of the times in which they 
lived. The volume is admirably written, well gotten up, and illustrated 
by a number of portraits and historical scenes.—W. S. 


Oliver’s ‘New Zealand Birds.’—Probably all of the members of the 
A. O. U. who listened to Mr. Cope’s enthusiastic account of his sojourn in 
New Zealand, at the Salem meeting of the Union, were filled with a desire 
to visit this far off land, to share the hospitality which he described and to 
make the acquaintance of the unique avifauna of the islands. 

To those who contemplate making the trip Mr. Oliver’s admirable 
volume! on the birds of the Dominion will prove an invaluable companion 
while those who must forego the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
this fascinating land may still become familiar with its bird life through 
the same medium. 

While there have been expensive illustrated works on New Zealand birds 
there has been no publication comparable with Mr. Oliver’s. In it we 
have an up-to-date handbook giving us in readable form just the informa- 
tion that we desire. After the name of each bird there is a brief history of 
the discovery of the species and other general facts relating to it; then a 
description of adult and young, forms (subspecies) and mutants (phases 
or abnormalities); a paragraph on its eggs and another on distribution, 
both in New Zealand and elsewhere; and finally its habits and relation to 
man. A supplementary note contains references, beginning with the origi- 
nal description and type locality. Extinct species are considered along 
with the living and there are six color plates by L. A. Doff, apparently from 
mounted specimens, and numerous text figures largely from photographs. 

We learn from the account of the interesting Kea Parrot that only some 
individuals attack sheep and that the habit apparently arose from the 
birds having tasted meat by feeding on dead sheep or on refuse meat 
thrown out on the ground. Where such meat is not available the birds 
return to their normal vegetable and insect diet and the desire for meat is 
lost, as is usual in a habit so recently acquired. 

Of the Apteryx or Kiwi four species are recognized, three from the South 
Island and one from the North. The first Kiwi brought to Europe was 
obtained by Capt. Barclay about 1813 and was the South Island form 
known as the Tokoeka. The fourth species A. haastii was not discovered 


1 New Zealand Birds. By W. R. B. Oliver, Director Dominion Museum. 


Wellington. Fine Arts (N. Z.) Ltd., 1930. Pp. i-viii + 1-541. Price 30 shillings. 
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until 1871. No less than twenty-two species of the extinct Moas are 
recognized referred to five genera. Moa gizzard stones, four perfect eggs 
and pieces of skin with feathers and muscles attached have been discovered 
and the evidence is clear that they were killed in numbers and cooked for 
food by the Maoris after they reached the islands and to this slaughter is 
attributed the apparently rapid extermination of the great birds. 

Since the settlement of the country by Europeans twenty-three species 
of birds have either become extinct or have been greatly reduced in numbers. 
As a factor in this the introduction of foreign birds is to be considered and 
America would do well to seriously take heed of the effect of the enormous 
increase in the numbers of the European Starling and the consequent 
disappearance of our native species where the foreigner is most strongly 
entrenched. If this species is not held in check some of our native Amer- 
ican birds will go the way of the New Zealand forms. 

Where fields and plantations replace native forest in New Zealand, we 
learn that European, Australian and Asiatic birds meet the eye on all hands 
and here and there only is a native species to be seen. Mr. Oliver is to be 
congratulated upon his excellent book which should be in every ornitho- 
logical library describing as it does one of the most interesting bird faunas 
to be found anywhere in the world.—W. S. 


Baerg’s ‘Birds of Arkansas.’—Prof. W. J. Baerg, of the Entomological 
Department of the University of Arkansas, College of Agriculture, has 
prepared an excellent pamphlet! on the birds of the state. There are intro- 
ductory remarks on distribution, migration, song, conservation etc., with 
a table of arrival dates at Fayetteville and another showing song periods. 

The main text consists of a brief description of each species and a state- 
ment of range followed, in the case of the better known species, by a short 
account of habits, etc. A number of halftone illustrations are scattered 
through the text. 

The present list includes 312 species or subspecies of which 15 have not 
definitely been observed within the state lirnits but are listed because there 
is every likelihood of their presence there. Howell's list of 1911 contained 
255 forms with 35 additional not yet definitely found within the state, while 
Wheeler’s list, 1924, included 287 species and subspecies of which 2 were 
not definitely known from within the state limits, so that the score would 
seem to stand Howell 255, Wheeler 285, and Baerg 297. 

Mr. Baerg’s publication will prove of much assistance to wot and 
bird students throughout Arkansas and will doubtless result, in the near 
future, in definite records for the fifteen species requiring confirmation.— 
W. 8. 

Van Schaick’s ‘The Little Hill Farm.’—Those who are familiar with 
Mr. Van Schaick’s nature sketches will welcome another little volume 


1 Birds of Arkansas. By W. J. Baerg. Bulletin No. 258. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Univ. Arkansas. College of Agriculture. Dan T. Gray, Director. 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. January, 1931. Pp. 1-197. Price 77 cents. 
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published under the above title.! It treats of nature as seen in a little 
valley in the Catskills and of farm life in a rather remote spot. While birds 
do not figure very largely the chapters will hold the interest of all who love 
the outdoors.—W. 8S. 


Mailliard’s ‘Birds of Golden Gate Park.’—This serviceable little 
booklet? has been prepared by Mr. Mailliard for the benefit of bird lovers 
and those who might become bird lovers, who frequent Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, and who have expressed a desire for a local guide to the 
bird life of this area. 

The work is, we think, admirably adapted to its purpose and will be of 
service to all who would know the birds of the San Francisco region. On 
each left hand page are drawings of several birds with brief descriptions 
based on field characters—the bird in the bush rather than the bird in the 
hand—while on the opposite pages are brief accounts of striking habits or 
characteristics of the species figured, their time of occurrence, relative 
abundance and habitat. The species are arranged in several sections— 
birds of the lakes, birds of the high trees, birds of the air, birds of the ground, 
etc. 
The little book is published and sold by the California Academy of 
Sciences, at the museum in the Park.—W. S. 


A Theoretical Discussion of the History of Bird Migration, by 
Mayr and Meise.*—Recent literature on bird migration has been very 
largely descriptive, or such theory as has been introduced, so mixed with 
descriptive matter as to lose clarity or balance. Hence the present paper 
which confines itself to the theory of migration, using as evidence facts 
already established and for the most part familiar, is well worth careful 
study and discussion. It concerns itself with the historical-zoogeographic 
and evolutionary origins and development of migration, without con- 
sidering the biological factors which control it in,—or how it is accomplished 
by, the individual bird. 

The paper consists of two parts. First there is a general review of the 
subject. Migration can only be understood from its historical aspect; 
each year’s migration is an unfolding of habits which have their origin in the 
history of the respective species, not a new enterprise. Migration is always 
correlated with seasonal change, which renders regions favorable for avian 
occupancy at one part of the year unfavorable at another; hence, birds of 


1 The Little Hill Farm or Cruisings in Old Schoharie. By John Van Schaick, Jr. 
Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. (1930). Pp. 
1-179. 

2 Handbook of the Birds of Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. By Joseph 
Mailliard, Curator Emeritus Department of Ornithology, California Academy of 
Sciences (Special Publication) San Francisco. Published by the Academy. 1930. 
Pp. 1-84. 

* Theoretisches zur Geschichte des Vogelzuges. Von Ernst Mayr und Wilhelm 
Meise. Der Vogelzug, I, 1930, Heft. 4, pp. 149 to 172. 
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the seasonless tropics are to all intents and purposes permanent residents. 
Conversely where birds find favorable habitats for part of the year only 
there will of necessity be migration. Migration is sometimes loosely 
thought of as a phenomenon due to the glacial period, but it must have 
existed long before. Even when an equable climate covered the poles 
there must have been an annual migration away from the arctic night, 
unless the arctic day was birdless, which is unthinkable. Species, of which 
there are many examples, wherein the more northerly nesting individuals 
are migratory, and the more southerly resident, those of intermediate 
latitudes moving only irregularly, or in severe winters (Strichvégel in 
German), may be studied to advantage for what they suggest as to the 


- purpose and origin of migration. 


In considering an invasion of the north by ice during the Glacial Period 
the authors believe that in the main the birds of high latitudes died out 
as their territory became uninhabitable, rather than that any considerable 
shift of the actual population to the south occurred. This is consistent 
with the point of view elsewhere mentioned or implied in the paper, that 
shifts in a bird’s abundance or range are referable to expansion here and 
contraction there rather than to population movements. This may (or 
may not) be the correct solution of a familiar problem, which is as yet by no 
means settled. They do not mention and perhaps would not entertain the 
possibility of unglaciated areas in the north free from ice during a glacial 
period with a summer bird population which retreated in winter south of the 
ice, flying over glaciated areas. Nor do we find developed the concept of 
zonal bands of climate, arctic at the actual ice front, then sub-arctic, boreal, 
temperate; narrow to be sure like the zonal bands on a mountain, but as on 
&@ mountain each with its appropriate birds,—slowly moving south as the 
ice advanced, moving north and expanding again as the ice retreated. 
They have minimized the glacial period as an historical factor traceable in 
bird migration as it exists today. Nevertheless one cannot but agree that 
there never was an abnormal concentration of birds south of the ice during 
the glacial period, which on account of such concentration expanded more 
rapidly as the ice retreated than any normal bird population will expand 
given new and favorable territory. Not the glacial period, but a favorable 
alternating with an unfavorable season in higher latitudes is the cause of 
migration. At the height of glaciation most of the north temperate bird 
population (the Palaearctic avifauna is especially referred to in this paper) 
must have been almost resident in a comparatively narrow area south of the 
ice; and the history of our present migration is essentially postglacial. 

To recapitulate, in a year-round favorable environment the bird is 
resident in its breeding range; migration is a direct result of changing 
seasons or conditions, and as such existed, just as seasons did, before the 
glacial period; in the glacial period our birds were confined to a comparative- 
ly small area and little migratory; migration in its present form developed 
postglacially, the retreat of the ice opening broad areas for invasion by 
natural expansion of the bird population, and much of the new territory 
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being habitable for only a part of the year; many factors and circumstances 
have since influenced these primary facts so that now the migration of 
almost every species is developed in ways peculiar to itself. 

This brings us to the second part of this paper, an hypothesis as to how 
migration routes developed, lengthened and attained their present form. 
First came the invasion little by little but eventually to its farthest limit, 
of postglacially available breeding territory not suitable for winter occu- 
pancy. Retreat of the breeding population from this new territory in 
winter would congest the more or less original permanent resident range so 
that pioneers would push its southern limit southward. Either the entire 
population must shift south, the more southerly breeders evacuating 
territory occupied by birds from the north, or the northern migrants pass 
over residents, to occupy territory beyond them. As a matter of fact each 
condition has been demonstrated to exist today in certain cases. The 
primitive migration route, supposed to follow the line of original invasion, 
more or less direct or circuitous, must have been altered in many cases, 
alterations tending to make it more direct. A condition wherein summer 
and winter ranges overlap is presumed to be primitive. Environmental 
and economic conditions which tend to extend the summer range in one 
direction (to the north), the winter range in the other (to the south) are 
discussed, but not considered adequate to account for the evolutionary 
tendency which seems to have been active in thus lengthening the migration 
route, at both ends, so that the winter range is frequently in part, or in 
whole, removed beyond any faunal area where the species has affinities. 
It is suggested that the migration-urge once started, has tended to increase, 
as an evolutionary behavior rectegradation, causing the bird to swing 
annually pendulum-wise over an ever increasing course. The original 
home of the species, where it was at one time resident, may then lie neither 
in the present breeding or wintering areas, but at some intermediate point. 
As has been said, environmental influences are discussed in connection with 
the theory advanced, yet it may be that their influence has not been given 
full credit, either as a factor to, in some cases, turn migration from a direct 
course, or to produce it southward as a balance to its northward extension. 
Take for instance the case of the American Golden Plover, perhaps diverted 
eastward to the coast of Labrador in fall by the berry-crop, with winter 
range established in high latitudes of the southern hemisphere where winter 
conditions parallel those of the bird’s summer home.—J. T. N. 


Shorter Papers. 


Berlepsch, Hans Freiher von.—Twenty-second Review of Bird Con- 
servation at Burg Seebach. [In German.] 

Bowen, W. Wedgewood.—The South African Forms of Sazicola 
torquata. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci.Phila., L X X XIII, pp. 7-9, February, 1931.) 
—Six races recognized of which S. t. stonei (p. 8) from Angola is described 
as new. 
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Brodkorb, Pierce.—Descriptiou of a New Warbler from Guadeloupe, 
West Indies. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 44, pp. 3-4, February 21, 
1931.) —Dendroica plumbea guadeloupensis (p. 3). 

Danforth, Stuart T.,—Puerto Rican Ornithological Records. (Jour. 
Dept. Agr. of Porto Rico, XV, No. 1, January, 1931.)—Annotated list of 144 
species with lists of specimens in the author’s collection bringing the record 
of his ornithological observations in the island up to date. 

Beatty, Harry A.—Notes on Birds Observed at Guanica Lagoon and 
its Vicinity (Porto Rico). (Journ. Dept. Agr. Porto Rico, XV, January, 
1931.)—Notes on 24 species. 

deSchauensee, R. M.—A New Species of Bustard for South Africa. 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., LX X XII, pp. 427-428, January 12, 1931.) 
—Eupodotis alleni (p. 427) Spitz Koppij, Protectorate of S. W. Africa. 

deSchauensee, R. M.—Two New Birdsfrom South Africa. (Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila.. LX X XIII, pp. 5-6, January 24, 1931.)—Lophoceros 
williaminae (p. 5) Kachikau, Bechuanaland. Certhilauda albofasciata 
bowent (p. 5) Spitz Koppij, 8. W. Africa. 

Friedmann, Herbert.—The Geographic variations of Neocichla gut- 
turalis. (Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., Vol. 20, p. 434, Oct. 19, 1930.)—N. g. 
angustus described as new from Tanganyika Territory. 

Geiser, 8S. W.—Naturalists of the Frontier, VIII, Audubon in Texas. 
(Autumn 1930, Number of the Southwest Review).—An interesting journal 
of Audubon’s trip along the coast of Louisiana and Texas in the spring of 
1837, reconstructed from the Buchanan biography and entries in the 
‘Birds of America.’ The author while very properly deploring the errors in 
Buchanan’s ‘Life of Audubon,’ makes a few of his own. The Audubon 
biography of 1898, for instance, was by Audubon’s granddaughter not his 
daughter and Audubon’s ‘Birds of America’ was not the first “repayment 
by the New World to the Old for inspiration and leadership in science,” 
since Alexander Wilson’s ‘Ornithology’ was completed thirteen years before 
Audubon’s work was begun, and to quote Baron Cuvier it “treated Ameri- 
can birds better than those of Europe have yet been treated.” 

Griscom, Ludlow.—Studies from the Dwight Collection of Guatemala 
Birds III. (Amer. Mus. Novitates, No. 438, Dec. 15, 1930, pp. 1-18.)— 
Twenty new subspecies described with reviews of the forms of Icterus 
gularis, I. sclateri and Zonotrichia capensis. A new generic name Smarag- 
dolanius (p. 3) is proposed for Vireolanius pulchellus. 

Groebbels, Franz.—Physiological Investigations of Transient Birds 
of Heligoland (Zeitschr. f. vergl. Physiologie, 1930, pp. 682-702). [In Ger- 
man.}—Other papers on bird flight by the same author are published in 
‘Die Naturwissenschaften’ XVII, Heft 46, XVIII, Heft 38; ‘Forschugen 
u. Fortschritte’ V, No. 16 and Verh. Ornith. Ges. Bayern, XVIII, Heft 1-2. 

Groebbels, Franz.—On Assimilation and Food Waste in Birds. 
(Der Zool. Garten, III, Heft 9-10, 1930.) [In German.]—Other papers by 
Groebbels on digestion, food reactions, etc., in birds, are published in Pflugers 
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Archiv. f. die gesamte Physiologie des Menchen und der Tiere, 216, Heft 6; 
218, Heft 1; and 224, Heft 6. 

Groebbels Franz.—On the Color of the Cuticle of the Stomach 
Muscles of Birds. (Zeitsch. f. vergleich. Physiologie, X, Heft 1.) [In Ger- 
man.] 

Groebbels, Franz.—On the Life of the Bird Embryo and the Length of 
Life of the Cuckoo in the Egg. (Ornith. Monatsber., May, 1930.) [In 
German.] 

Harper, Francis.—Physiographic and Faunal Areas in the Athabasca 
and Great Slave Lake Region. (Ecology, XII, Jan. 1931, pp. 18-32.) 

Kuroda, Nagamichi.—On the Geographic Distribution of the Birds 
of Japan and Vicinity. (Proc. Fourth Pacific Scientific Congress, Java, 
1929.) 

Lefevre, Rufus H.—Summer Birds of Hong Kong. (Lingnan Scie: + 
Journal, Canton, IX, Nos. 1-2, June, 1930.) 

Ortenburger, A. J. and Little, Elbert L., Jr.—Notes on a Collection 
of Birds from Western Oklahoma. (Biol. Survey (Oklahoma) II, No. 4, 
1930.) 

Nice, Margaret M.—A List of the Birds of the Campus of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma (Biol. Survey (Oklahoma) II, No. 4, 1930.)—113 species 
listed, 13 residents, 27 summer residents, 9 winter visitants and 65 transients. 

Peters J. L.—Additional Notes on the Birds of the Almirante Bay 
Region of Panama. (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., LX XI, No. 5, Feb. 1931, 
pp. 293-345.)—Annotated list of a collection of over 1000 skins made by 
H. Wedel and presented to the museum by F. H. Kennard. A supplemen- 
tary list includes additional species recorded from the region by others: 
Leptotila plumbeiceps nc*tius (p. 298) Almirante and Oreopelia lawrencii 
lentipes (p. 300) Tenorio River, Costa Rica, are described as new. 

Peters, J. L.—Notes on Some Night Herons. (Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist., Vol. 39, No. 7, November, 1930.)—Sharpe in his ‘Handlist’ recog- 
nized eight species of Night Herons. Of these Mr. Peters makes tayazu- 
guira a synonym of the earlier hoactli, which replaces the untenable name 
naevia for the bird of America; true nycticoraz of Europe and cyanocephalus 
of Patagonia, etc., are recognized as distinct subspecies, while leuconotus 
is referred to a separate genus Calherodius erected for it and the more 
recently described magnificus. The last four of Sharpe’s species are 
regarded as subspecies of caledonicus and four additional races of it are 
described. 

Peters. J. L.—-Remarks on the Hawks hitherto included in the Genus 
Ibycter. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., Vol. 44, pp. 23-26, Feb. 21, 1931.)—The 
species ater and americanus are referred to Daptrius which has priority 
over Ibycter and is not considered separable while the other species— 
australis albogularis, megalopterus, and carunculatus are referred to Phalco- 
benus with which Senez is merged. 

Portenko, L. A.—Hypotriorchis subbuteo. (Bull. Acad. Sci. U.SS.R., 
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1930, pp. 299-300.)—Six races recognized of which H. s. distinguendus 
(p. 302) and H. s. planicola (p. 308) are described as new. [In Russian.] 

Riley, J. H.—Description of three New Birds from Siam. (Proc. Biol. 
Soc. Washington, Vol. 43, pp. 189-192, Nov. 29, 1930.) Arborophila 
diversa (p. 189); Garrulaz ferrarius (p. 190) and Dicaewm umbratile (p. 191). 

Robinson, H. C. and Kloss, C. B.—A Second Collection of Birds from 
Pulo Condore. (Jour. Siam Soc. Nat. Hist., Suppl. VIII, No. 2, Nov. 
1930, pp. 79-86.)—Otus bakkamoena condorensis (p. 81) is described as new. 

Stone, Witmer.—Three New Birds from Honduras. (Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., LX X XIII, p. 123, Jan. 23, 1913.) —Myiochanes emleni (p. 1); 
Catharus melpomene worthi (p. 2); C. frantzi juancitonis (p. 2). 

Stresemann, Erwin.—Which Paradise Birds are of Hybrid Origin? 
( Novitates Zoologicae, X X XVII, pp. 6-15, Nov. 1930.) [In German.]}—No 
kas than seventeen named formsare regarded as hybrids between well known 
species belonging to different genera, and one between two congeneric 
species. Several genera based upon these hybrid forms will also fall if Dr. 
Stresemann’s views are accepted. 

Swenk, M. H.—The Food of the Ring-necked Pheasant in Central 
Nebraska. (Bull. 50 Agr. Exper. Sta., Univ. Nebraska.)—About 89% of the 
food consists of grain etc., and 11% of insects. The economic status of the 
bird will vary locally sometimes being rated as injurious to crops and at 
others a valuable factor in destroying grasshoppers. The safest procedure 
is not to allow it to increase too much in any limited area. It is estimated 
that there are now about one million of these Pheasants in Nebraska. 

vanRossem, A. J.—The Sonoran Races of Camptostoma and Platyp- 
saris. (Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 43, pp. 129-132, July 18, 1930.)— 
C. i. ridgwayi is regarded as recognizable and is restored to the North 
American list replacing C. i. imberbe, while the Arizona Platypsaris is 
named P. a. richmondi (p. 130), true aglaiae being restricted to southern 
Mexico. 

vanRossem, A. J.—A New Race of Gilded Flicker from Sonora. (Trans. 
San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., VI, No. 5, July 12, 1930.)—C. chrysoides tene- 
brosus (p. 171). Other new Sonoran forms are named in the same Proceed- 
ings as follows: Columba flavirostris restricta (No. 8, p. 197, Aug. 30); Myio- 
zetetes similis primulus (No. 8, p. 198, Aug. 30); Auriparus flaviceps frater- 
culus (No. 9, p. 201, Aug. 30); Tozxostoma curvirostre insularum (No. 11, 
p. 207, Sept. 30); Pheugopedius feliz sonorae (No. 11, p. 208, Sept. 30); Piaya 
cayana stirtoni (No. 12, p. 219, Sept. 30); San Miguel El Salvador; Piaya 
c. extima (No. 12, p. 210, Sept. 30), Izobrychus exilis pullus (No. 15, p. 
227, Nov. 28). 

VanRossem, A. J.—Four New Birds from Northwestern Mexico. 
(Trans. San Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., VI, No. 14, 213-226, Nov. 28, 1930.)— 
Passerculus sandwichensis atratus (p. 218), Tobari Bay, Sonora; Amphi- 
spiza bilineata tortugae (p. 222); Tortuga Island, Gulf of California; A. b. 
cana (p. 223), San Esteban Island, Gulf of California; Heleodytes brunnei- 
capillus purus (p. 225), Middle Lower California. In considering the 
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Passerculus rostratus group the author unites gultatus with rostratus and 
restricts sanctorum as a resident form on the San Benito Islands. He agrees 
with Oberholser (vid. sup.) that the recently described anulus of Huey is a 
form of sandwichensis but goes farther and treats all of the rostratus group 
in the same manner. 

Dickey, Donald R.—A New Clapper Rail from Sonora. (Trans. San 
Diego Soc. Nat. Hist., V1, No. 18, December 24, 1930.)— Rallus obsoletus 
rhizophorae (p. 235). 

Wetmore, Alexander.—The Bullfinch of Ile a Vache, Haiti. (Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. 44, Feb. 21, 1931.)—Lozigilla violacea parishi 
(p. 27). 


The Ornithological Journals. 


Bird-Lore. XX XIII, No.1. January-February, 1931. 

The Rosy Finch, a Friendly Winter Bird in Colorado. By Mrs. George 
J. Bailey.—A popular account of the Leucostictes. 

The Season and the Christmas Census take up most of the issue. In 
the latter Cape May, N. J., with 78 species heads the list for the north- 
eastern states. 

Dr. A. A. Allen has an interesting life history of the Cormorant; there 
is a color plate of the Burrowing Owl by Brooks and a photograph and 
account of the outrageous killing of Hawks at Cape May against which we 
have repeatedly protested. The New Jersey Game Commission has prom- 
ised to “look into the matter,”’ but the feeling on the part of sportsmen and 
game breeders is so strongly against the Hawks that it will probably take 
action on the part of all bird lovers in the State to produce any results! 


The Condor. X XXIII, No.1. January-February, 1931. 

Some Flocking Habits of the California Quail. By John B. Price. 

Notes on the Spotted and Flammulated Screech Owls in Arizona. By 
E. C. Jacot. 

Variation in Color of Male House Finches. By H. Michener and Jose- 
phine R. Michener.—This is an exceedingly interesting and suggestive 
paper. The authors took a few feathers from the rump of every male 
bird that visited their traps and succeeded in some cases in securing several 
samples at considerable intervals from the same individuals showing the 
actual change in color. In all, 1980 plumages samples were obtained and 
it was found that of these, 383 individuals were orange or yellow instead of 
red and that those that repeated in later years usually changed to red but 
there was no evidence of any reverse change once the red plumage was 
attained. The brightening of the red color is attributed to the loss of the 
gray barbules and reference is made to a similar explanation in a previous 
paper by Dr. Grinnell. We would call attention to the fact that this 
matter was fully explained with photomicrograph illustrations by Dr. J. 
Dwight still earlier in his ‘Sequence of Plumages and Moults of the Pas- 
serine Birds of N. Y.’ (Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci. XIII, 1900). This, the 
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most important paper yet published on the molt of American birds, is not 
included in the authors’ bibliography! 

Charles Andrew Allen. By Joseph Mailliard.—While known as a col- 
lector, mainly to the past generation of ornithologists, Mr. Allen’s bird 
skins are to be found in almost every large collection in the east as well as in 
California. He died in June 1930 in his 89th year. 

Some Flowers visited by Birds. By A. L. Pickens.—List of plants with 
color of flowers, which have interested Hummingbirds. 


The Wilson Bulletin. XLII, No. 4. December, 1930. 

The Barro Colorado Laboratory as a Station for Ornithological Research. 
By Josselyn Van Tyne.—lIllustrated. 

Notes on the Wild Turkey in Indiana. By S. E. Perkins, III. 

Larine Succession on Lone Tree Island. By C. G. Manuel. 

Territory Disputes of Three Pairs of Nesting Marsh Hawks. By Paul 
L. R. Errington. 

Seasonal Changes in a Bird Habitat in Texas. By G. Eifrig. 

Notes on the Birds of South Central Kansas. By F. M. Alexander. 

Notes on the Birds of Cranberry Glades, Pocahontas County, West 
Virginia. By Maurice G. Brooks. 

Birds of Buchanan County, Iowa. By Fred J. Pierce. 


The Odlogist. XLVIII, No. 1. January, 1931. 

In the Nesting Haunts of the Western Winter Wren. By Fred Maltby. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey Nesting Records for 1930. By R. F. 
Miller. 


Bird Banding. II, No.1. January, 1931. 

A Study of the Chickadee and White-breasted Nuthatch by Means of 
Marked Individuals. By Wilbur K. Butts.——An admirable article illus- 
trating the possibilities of the study of the actions and behaviour of indi- 
vidual birds. 

Bird-Banding; Its First Decade under the Biological Survey. By F. 
C. Lincoln. 


Bulletin of the Essex County [Mass.] Ornithological Club. No. 
12, December, 1930. 

The Interesting May of 1930. By Ludlow Griscom.—With daily lists 
for May 7, 14, 30. 

Ipswich River Bird Trip. By Ralph Lawson.—114 species identified on 
May 17-18 by the party of twenty-x-ven, between Howe and Ipswich, Mass. 

The Shooting Season of 1930 in Essex County. By Edward Babson. 

Birds of A September Afternoon. By A. P. Stubbs. 

Say’s Phoebe in Essex County, Mass. By 8S. G. Emilio. 

A Bluegray Gnatcatcher Family. By Philip Emerson.—Identity not 
positive, the nest being quite unlike that usually made by the species and 
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the location in northern Massachusetts is far beyond its known breeding 
range, as stated by the editors. 

North American Birds of Accidental Occurrence in the British Isles, 
By S. G. Emilio.—A compilation with interesting comment. 

Some Ocean Birds. By Francis H. Allen. 

The Avifaunas of the Counties of Norfolk, England and Essex, Massa- 
chusetts Compared. By Charles W. Townsend. 

The Post-breeding Northern Migration of North American Herons. By 
Charles W. Townsend.—It is pointed out that this migration is contrary 
to all the “rules” governing bird movements and that all influences supposed 
to govern the birds at this season call for travel in the opposite direction. 
The query is made as to why the older ornithologists did not mention this 
northward movement and it is inferred that possibly it did not occur in 
their time. As a matter of fact Wilson mentions the abundance of white 
Herons on the New Jersey marshes “all summer.” Both the Little Blue 
and Snowy Herons bred there in his day and this would obscure any in- 
crease from the south, so that it is probable that the flight occurred then 
as it does now. 

“Hawks is Hawks” but some are Mouse Traps. By John B. May.—A 
strong plea for Hawks. The quotation from Phillips and Lincoln quoted 
in this paper is most apropos but so bent are the sportsmen on their own 
killings that the Hawks are refused any consideration. The Duck Hawk, 
they say, “is such a magnificent bird, and possesses such mastery of the air, 
that the spectacle of one in pursuit of a swift-flying Teal or other duck 
should call forth the highest admiration of the observer, rather than a feel- 
ing of resentment coupled with a desire to kill the bird which is striving to 
do only that which the hunter himself has planned.” It might be added 
that the Hawk is seeking food in the only way that nature has provided 
while man utterly unfitted by nature to catch ducks is really going out of 
his field and invading that of the bird! 

Pursuit and Capture of Birds of Prey. By Charles W. Townsend.— 
Another plea for the Hawks. 

Annotated List of Birds Observed by the Essex County Ornithological 
Club During 1930. By Arthur P. Stubbs. 


The Cardinal. III, No.1. January, 1931. 

A Year on Southampton Island. By George M. Sutton.—With a 
sketch of King Eiders in flight. 

The 1930 Expedition to Hudson Bay. By W. E. Clyde Todd. 

Hummingbirds in Time of Drought. By Carl W. Schlag. 

Woodcocks in a Dry Season. By Bayard H. Christy. 


The Gull. Vol. 12, Nos. 8-12; Vol. 13, No. 1. August, 1930-January, 
1931. 

Field Observations at Las Posados Camp, Napa Co., Calif. By Amy 
Rinehart. [September.] 
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The 1930 Trip to the Farallon Islands. By C. A. Bryant.—Other papers 
on the islands follow. [October.] 

A Lagoon in September. By L. P. Bolander.—Moss Landing, Castro- 
ville, Calif. [November.] 

Some Birds of Mt. Lassen Volcanic National Park. By Cornelia C. 
Pringle. [January.] 


Bulletin Iowa Ornithologists’ Union. VII, No.7. July-September, 
1930. 

The Cory’s Bittern and the Sennett’s Nighthawk. By Mary L. Bailey.— 
A bird supposed to be this melanistic form of the Least Bittern was seen 
at Mud Lake, S. D. and another at Spirit Lake. In both cases it was in 
company with Least Bitterns which is additional evidence of its melanistic 
character. A Sennett’s Nighthawk was also recorded, presumably at 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

September at McGregor. By Drusilla E. Flagg. 


The Wren-Tit. II, No. 4. October, 1930. 
Bird lists and notes on field trips of the Santa Clara Valley Audubon 
Society, San Jose, Calif. 


The Flicker (Mimeographed journal). II, No. 3. May-June, 1930. 
Nesting of the Barred Owl. By Stanley Stein. 
Spring Migration Dates at Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Flicker (Mimeographed journal). II, Nos. 4-5. May—October, 
1930. 

The 1930 Nesting Season. By E. D. Swedenborg. List of nests found 
in the vicinity of Minneapolis. 

Notes on Some Birds Seen in Western Minnesota. By Alden Risser. 

Birding in Lac qui Parle. By Gustav Swanson. 


The Raven (Mimeographed journal). I, Nos. 10-12; III, No.1. Octo- 
ber 1930-January, 1931. 
Local notes on the birds of Virginia by the Virginia Society of Ornithology. 


The Migrant (Mimeographed journal). I, Nos. 2, 3-4. September 
and December, 1930. 
Notes etc., by members of the Tennessee Ornithological Society. 


The Ibis. (13th Series). I, No.1. January, 1931. 

The Relation between the Gonads and the Secondary Sexual Characters 
in Vertebrates, especially in Birds. By G. J. van Oordt.—It is shown that 
males of the Domestic Fowl when castrated retain some secondary sexual 
characters while{others, evidently dependent on the presence of the gonads, 
are lost or modified, so that a bird intermediate,between normal male and 
female results. When a female is ovariectomized a similar bird is produced. 
Now Dr. van Oordt has produced the same change by castrating a male 
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Black-headed Gull (Larus ridibundus), the bird retaining the white headed 
winter plumage at all times showing that the black head as well as brighter 
bill colors, characteristic of the summer or breeding season, are dependent 
on the presence of the gonads. Grafting of sexual organs in castrated 
individuals in the Domestic Fowl] has caused the return to normal condition 
and in some cases where grafting was done during molt the feathers show 
the two types combined, the distal part developed under the first condition 
and the proximal under the second. 

Additional Notes on the Birds of the Falkland Islands and Dependencies, 
By A. G. Bennett. 

Further Notes on the Birds of Corsica. By W. A. Payn. 

The Birds of Northern Nigeria. By H. P. W. Hutson and D. A. Banner- 
man. Part II. 

Additions and Corrections to the ‘Systema Avium Australianarum.’ 
By Gregory M. Mathews. 

On the Geographical Variation of the Snow Bunting (Plectrophenaz 
nivalis). By Finn Solomonsen.—P. nivalis subnivalis (Brehm) is revived 
: for the Greenland bird, the Iceland form is named P. n. insulae (p. 64) and 
q both townsendi and hyperboreus are considered subspecies of nivalis. In 
q this paper as in the majority of recent systematic reviews and lists the so- 
a called “typical” race (i. e. the one in which the specific name is duplicated) 
4 is wisely placed in its proper place systematically or geographically. In ) 
f preparing the sequence in the new A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ this practice has 

been criticised and the claim that the form with duplicated name should 
stand first. As a matter of fact this race is no more typical (usually less so) 
than the others and differs only in that it was the first to be named. Ifa 
check-list is to be systematic, species and races as well as genera and families 
must be arranged in accordance with that principal. The only alternative 
is to arrange all chronologically which would bring together forms with no 
q close relationship. 
a Some Evidence of the Nightingale Singing in Tropical West Africa. By 
D. A. Bannerman. 

Communal Display in Hummingbirds. By E. M. Nicholson. 


Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. CCC XLIV. Octo- 
a ber 30, 1930. 


‘ C. B. Ticehurst discussed the downy plumage of the shore birds. 

4 Lord Rothschild exhibited the hitherto unknown egg of the Paradise- 
4 Crow (Lycocorax pyrrhopterus) and also that of the Bird of Paradise 
q (Phonygammus keraudrenii) which proves to be parasitic on another Para- 


dise Bird (Paradisea apoda). 
i W. L. Sclater describes Viridibucco coryphaea jacksoni (p. 16) from 
q Uganda while Kinnear and Whistler describe Dendrocitta rufa vernayi 
1 (p. 17) southeastern India and D. formosae sarkari (p. 17) Vizagapatam. 


Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. No. CCC XLV. 
December 3, 1930. 
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Notes on the Hill-Migrating Birds of Ceylon,. By George Brown. 

Kinnear and Whistler propose Sitta castaneoventris almorae (p. 27) from 
Kumaon and Gahrwal Himalayas; D. A. Bannerman, Glareola pratincola 
bowent (p. 28) from Gambia, and G. M. Mathews, Myiomoira macrocephala 
enderbyi (p. 29) from Enderby Island and Phoebastria nigripes reischekia 
(p. 29) from New Zealand. 


Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. CCC XLVI. Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. 

The address of the chairman, Major Flower, takes up a large part of the 
number. 

G. L. Bates describes twelve new birds from West Africa. 


Bulletin of the British Ornithologists’ Club. No. CCC XLVII. 
January 31, 1931. 

Hartert and Levaudden describe Nesillas typica monticola (p. 56) from 
Madagascar and Dr. E. Mayr, Ptiloprora plumbea granti (p. 59) and 
Pachycephalopsis hattamensis axillaris (p. 59) from New Guinea. 


British Birds. XXIV, No. 8. January, 1931. 

Further Notes on the Breeding Habits of the Manx Shearwater. By 
R. M. Lockley. 

Notes on the Birds of Scilly. By A. W. Boyd. 

Incubation and Rearing of Young by Wood-Pigeon. By B. H. Ryves. 


British Birds. X XIV, No.9. February, 1931. 

The British Birds Marking Scheme. By H. F. Witherby.—Progress for 
1930. 

Some breeding Habits of the Storm Petrel. By Seton Gordon. 

Great Crested Grebe Inquiry. By T. H. Harrison. A codéperative in- 
vestigation which should yield valuable results. 


The Odlogists’ Record. X, No. 4. December 1, 1930. 

Nesting Notes from Northwest Canada. By T. E. Randall. 

Notes on the Nesting Habits of the Gray Hornbill (Lophoceros nasutus). 
By C. R. S. Pitman. 

Male Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx c. intermedius) Feeding Young. 
By A. G. Worman. 

Nesting of the Cape Widgeon (Nettion capense) near Capetown. By 
R. M. Betham. 

Nesting of the Gray-backed Storm Petrel. By A. G. Bennett.—Garrodia 
neris chubbi on the Falklands and South Shetlands. 

Nesting Experiences in Northwest Canada. By H. W. Holben. 

Photograph of the Long-tailed Nightjar (Scotornis climacurus). 


The Bateleur. II, No. 4. October, 1930. 
Notes on the Sharp-tailed Honey-guide. By Herbert Friedmann. 
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The Birds of Marsabit Mountain, Kenya Colony. By R. B. Sharpe.— 
An annotated list. 

[On African Birds of Prey.] By A. H. P. W[ikes]. 

A New Francolin from Karamoja. Uganda. By H. F. S{[toneham].— 
Pternistes leucoscepus tokora (p. 113).—While the practise of signing short 
notes wth the author’s initials, only, may be excusable, when it comes to 
descriptions of new forms only uncertainty ensues, although in the present 
case the full name may be inferred. 


The Emu. XXX, Part 3. January, 1931. 

Two Australian Flycatchers. By N. J. Favaloro.—With excellent 
colored plate of Monarcha canescens and Carterornis leucotis. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Congress of the R. A. O. U. 
Brisbane, 1930.—Followed by accounts of the excursions held in con- 
junction with the meeting, the address of the president E. A. Le Souef, 
and the district reports. 

Desert Forms of Bird Life. By A, G. Campbell.—With distributional 
maps for several Australian desert forms. 

A Singer of the Heath Country. By Norman Chaffer.—The Heath 
Wren (Hylacola pyrrhopygia). 

Certain Introduced Birds of New Zealand. By Mrs. Perrine Moncrieff. 

Notes on the Starling. By J. R. Kinghorn.—The Biological Survey and 
others interested in bird conservation and economic ornithology in America 
would do well to read this paper carefully. Mr. Kinghorn says “we must 
keep our eyes open and cast aside our prejudices . . . . the Starling 
is a dirty nester, takes possession of the nesting sites of our native birds, 
eats fruit, seed, grain and insects. Here our problem begins, because we 
have the Starling with us for all time.” All that he says is true of America 
also and the sociable character of the bird and its devouring of larvae of 
the Japanese beetle should not be taken as balancing the crowding out of 
our native species which is now in progress to a far greater degree than we 
realize. 

The Birds of Creswick, Victoria. By H. W. Payne. 

Additions to the Birds of Kapiti Island. By A. 8. Wilkinson. 

There are in this number many admirable halftone illustrations from 
photographs— including the Gray Kiwi, Owl Parrot, Heath Wren, Hooded 


Robin, etc. 


Alauda. (Series I) Il, Nos. 7-8. December 20, 1930. [In French.] 

A Contribution to a Study of the Birds of Upper Savoy. By R. Poncy. 

The Starling and Its Food. By P. Madon. 

Preliminary Data on the Birds of the Western Sahara. By H. Heim de 
Balsac. 

Bird Migration and Instinct. ByjM. Thomas. 

Material for a Study of the Propagation of the Mistletoe by Birds. By 
H. Heim de Balsac and N. Mayaud. 
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Journal fiir Ornithologie. LX XIX, Heft 1. January, 1931. [In 
German. ]} 

Observations on the Breeding Places of the Alpine Swift (Micropus 
melba melba). By M. Bartels. 

The Rosy Starling (Pastor roseus). Its Habits and Economic Status in 
Turkestan. By M. K. Serebrennikov.—Both of these papers are illustrated 
by a number of admirable photographs. 

The Distribution of Birds in the Southern Ural Mountains and Some 
New Subspecies from the Region. By 8S. Snigirewski. 

Contributions to the Ethology of the Social Corvidae. By K. Lorenz. 

On Anthus richardi and A. striolatus in China. By E. Stresemann. 


Ornithologische Monatsberichte. XXXIX, No. 1. January- 
February, 1931. [In German.] 

A Second Hybrid between Delichon urbica and Hirundo rustica. By 
H. Hampe. 

On the Display of Parotia sefilata. By E. Stresemann.—lllustrated 
Preliminary Account of the Ornithological Results of the Heinrich Ex- 
pedition of 1930-1931.—Ornithology of the Latimodjong Mountains of 
southern Central Celebes. By E. Stresemann.— Heinrichia calligyna (p. 9) 
gen. and sp. nov.; Geomalia heinrichi (p. 10) gen. and sp. nov. both of these 
new types belonging to the Brachypteryginae. In addition there are 
described Erythrura trichoa sanfordi (p. 12); Chlorura hyperythra micro- 
rhyncha (p. 12), Collocalia francica sororum (p. 12). 

Numerous local notes on birds of Germany. 


Beitrage ziir Fortpflanziings-biologie der Vogel. VII, No. 1. 
January, 1931. [In German.] 

On the Breeding habits of Panurus biarmicus biarmicus. By C. G. B. 
Ten Kate. 

New Biological Observations on the Herring Guill. By H. Noll. 

On the Curlews and their Flight. By Erik Rosenberg. 

Observations on the Nest of the Crane (Megalornis grus grus). By E. 
Bock. 

Double-yolked Eggs. By H. Krohn. 


Der Vogelzug. II, No.1. January, 1931. [In German.] 

Twelfth Report on Bird Observation at the Biological Station of Heligo- 
land. By Rudolf Drost. 

On Bird Migration in the North Sea Region based on Results of the 
International Observations in the Autumn of 1930. By R. Drost and E. 
Bock. 

Old and New Experiments on the Sense of Direction of Birds. By E. 
Schuz. 

On Bird Banding of the Forest Institute at Leningrad. By G. Doppel- 
mair. 
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Contribution to the Knowledge of the Autumn Flight Route of the Siskin. 
By J. P. Bouma and J. C. Koch. 
Jay Migration through eastern Neufahr-Danzig in the Autumn of 1930. 


By W. Dobbrick. 


Le Gerfaut. 1930. Nos. 2and3. [In French.]} 
Notes on bird observations on birds in Belgium, with an extended record 


of bird banding (No. 2). 


Der Ornithologische Beobachter. X XVIII, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4. Octo- 
ber, 1930-January, 1931. [In German and French.] 

Report of the Swiss Bird Observation Station at Sempach. By A. 
Schifferli—With a summary of bird banding from 1924-1929. (October.) 

On the Land Rail (Crex crex). By J. Bussmann. (November.) 

Review of ‘Oiseaux dela Suisse.’ By O. Meylan. (November.) 

On Fringilla montifringilla, By A. Mathey-Duprez. (December.) 

Annual Report of the President of the Swiss Society for Bird Study. 
By L. Pittet. (January.) 


Tori. VI, No. 30. November, 1930. [In Japanese and English.] 

Birds of Parry Group, Bonin Islands. By Y. Yamashina. 

On a Collection of Bird-skins and Eggs from the Riu Kiu Islands. By 
K. Kobayashi. 

Some Researches on the Breeding Habits of Cuckoos in Japan. By T. 


Ishizawa. 
On a New Subspecies of Prosteganura haagneri. By Y. Yamashina. 


{In English.|}—Prosteganura (gen. nov.) for Microchera preoccupied P. h. 


okadai (p. 115). 
A Collection of Birds made by Mr. H. Yoshida in Mexico. By N. 


Kuroda. [In English.] 
A Small Collection of Birds from South Manchuria. By N. Kuroda. 


{In English. ] 
Ardea. XIX, No. 3. December, 1930. [In Dutch.] 
On the Breeding of Phalacrocorax carbo sinensis in Immature Plumage. 


By F. Haverschmidt. 
Some Birds which I saw in the United States of America. By C. H. 


Thiebo. 
On the Food of the Gray Heron (Ardea cinerea cinerea). By N. Tin- 


bergen.—Pellets contained along with other food three species of mice, a 
species of mole and a shrew. 


Ornis Fennica. VII, No. 4. [In Finnish and Swedish.] 
The Food Remains of the Eagle Owl. By K. E. Kivirikko.—Analysis 


of Pellets. [In Finnish.] 
Pages from the Coot’s Distribution in Finland. By E, W. Nystrém and 


G. Idman. [In Swedish.] 
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Why do the Birds Strike against the Lighthouses. By 8. Rodlin. [In 
Swedish.] 

Notes on the Birds of Enontekion [Finland]. By A. J. Kopperi. [In 
Finnish.] 

A Study of the Biology of Limosa lapponica. By Boris Kasantzew. 
{In Finnish.] 


The Avicultural Magazine. VIII, No. 12 and IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 
December, 1930—February, 1931. 

Colored Plates of the Indian Shama, Schalow’s Touraco and the Blue 
and White Kingfisher. 

Death of an American Whooping Crane. By A. F. Moody.—In the 
Lilford Collection; the individual had been there for over thirty-eight years 
and was adult when secured. (January.) 2 

Illustrated accounts of the Turkeys and Guinea Fowls by J. Delacour 
and A. Ghigi (January), of the Ostrich-like Birds by Delacour (February), 
and Mound-builders by Seth Smith (December). 

Numerous accounts of the breeding of rare species in captivity. 


L’Oiseau. XI, No. 11. November, 1930. [In French.] 

Description of New Birds from Indo-China. By J. Delacour.— Leioptila 
desgodinsi engelbachi (p. 653); Napothera brevicaudata proxima (p. 654); 
Strix leptogrammica ticehursti new name for S. 1. orientalis (p. 654). 

Systematic History of the Toucans. By Guy de Germiny. 

Devoted mainly to aviaries and aviculture. 


Aviculture. (Series II) II, No. 12. III, Nos. 1 and 2. December, 
1930-February, 1931. 

Colored Plates of the Regent Bird of Paradise; Plumed Jay and blue 
variety of the Alexandrine Parrakeet. 

Where is Home? By H. O. Lindsey.—Contains a record of spring arrivals 
at Grand Isle, sixty-two miles south of New Orleans. (January.) 

These numbers abound in interesting notes on cage birds, aviaries, bird 
shows, etc. 


Ornithological Articles in Other Journals. 


Lewis, Harrison F. The Relation of Canada Geese and Brant to 
Commercial Gathering of Eel-grass in the St. Lawrence Estuary. (Cana- 
dian Field Naturalist March, 1931.) 

Mousley, Henry. Notes on the Home Life of the Virginia Rail. (Cana- 
dian Field Naturalist, March, 1931.) 

Mousley, Henry. A Further Study of the Home Life of the American 
Goldfinch. (Canadian Field Naturalist, December, 1930.) 

Lewis, Harrison F. Unsuspecting Chickadees. (Canadian Field 
Naturalist, February, 1931.) 

Critchell-Bullock, J. C. An Expedition to Subarctic Canada. 
(Canadian Field Naturalist, January and February, 1931.) 
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American Forests for March, 1931 has an attractive cover showing a 
flock of Swan bound north and some photographs of bird life in the Florida 
Everglades. The February issue has an article by A. H. Hadley ‘With 
Fuertes in Florida.’ 

Bailey, Alfred M. The Piper of the Dunes. (Natural History, Novem- 
ber—December, 1930.)—With beautiful photographs of the Piping Plover. 

Mills, Herbert R. The Florida Brown Pelican. (Florida Naturalist, 
January, 1931.) 

Grimes, 8. A. 1930 Nesting Season Notes from the Jacksonville 
Region. (The Florida Naturalist, January, 1931.) 

Terrill, L. McI. and Smith, Napier. Birds of the Razades and Basque 
Island. (Annual Report of the Provancher Society, 1930.) 

Rintoul, L. J. and Baxter, E. V. Changes in the Status of Birds in 
Scotland in 1930. (Scottish Naturalist, January-February, 1931.) 

Buxton, Anthony. An Appeal for the Birds of Prey. (Bird Notes 
and News, Spring, 1930.) Diana and Minerva—Harriers. Both these 
articles show the wide spread interest in England in the saving of what 
Hawks the game breeders have left us. 

Alford, Charles E. Bird Life on Vancouver Island. (Bird Notes and 


News, Winter Number, 1930.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor of ‘The Auk.’ 

About twenty years ago, I began a study of the anatomy of the Tubinares. 
This work involved the examination of the literature of bird anatomy and 
the accumulation of a bibliography of about three thousand references. 

Some years later, I sought advice concerning the best form for the bibli- 
ography of the monograph I was preparing. It was suggested to me that 
the bibliography be published separately so that it might be available for 
those who could not obtain the monograph. From Dr. E. W. Gudger came 
the suggestion that I consider the plan followed in that great work, the 
Dean Bibliography of Fishes, to which Dr. Gudger gave a very large 
amount of time. 

It was not feasible for me to attempt a complete bibliography of the 
literature of birds. This would be more than a one-man job, and I did not 
find anyone interested in coéperating. The literature of birds is very much 
greater than that for fishes, and yet several persons codéperated in the 
preparation of the Dean bibliography. I was, however, much impressed 
with the usefulness of such a work. 

The extensive topical classification of the Dean bibliography is of in- 
calculable value, and I decided to attempt a similar analysis for the litera- 
ture covered in my bird bibliography. This has involved examination of 
every publication included, whenever possible. I also decided to include 
physiology, behavior, and a few other subjects. Later, other fields were 
included until now only taxonomy and distribution are not fully repre- 
sented. However, these two probably include 75% or more of the litera- 
ture dealing with birds. I have not ignored them entirely but have in- 
cluded the names of important taxonomic works. Taxonomic bibli- 
ographies are also included. 

At the time this communication appears, the typing of the author 
catalog, alphabetically arranged, will be in progress. There is still oppor- 
tunity, however, for any persons who have not already done so, to send me 
references to published bibliographies of their contributions to ornithology, 
including all phases, and they will be exceedingly welcome. 

No arrangements have yet been made for publication. It seems 
likely that a subsidy may be needed. Any suggestions as to how this may 
be obtained will be gladly considered. The monograph presents a much 
greater problem of expense of publication, as yet unsolved. 

R. M. Strona, 


5840 Stony Island Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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OBITUARIES. 


MAUNSELL ScHIEFFELIN CrosBy, a member of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union since 1926 (associate from 1904) died suddenly at Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess Co., New York on February 12, 1931, of pneumonia, following 
an operation for appendicitis. He was a son of the late Judge Ernest H. 
and Fanny (Schieffelin) Crosby, families long prominent in New York 
State, with a notable descent from distinguished Colonial and Revolution- 
ary ancestors. He was one of the very few Americans who could also have 
boasted (had he so chosen) that the Encyclopedia Brittanica contained 
biographical sketches of his father and grandfather. He was born February 
14, 1887 in New York City. His parents acquired the beautiful estate of 
Grasmere at Rhinebeck, when he was still a very small boy, and it was 
here that the greater part of his life was spent. He was fitted for college at 
a school in Morristown (N. J.) and by private tutors, and graduated from 
Harvard in 1908. 

From then on Crosby took an active part in local civic affairs, and be- 
came widely known throughout his county as one of its most public- 
spirited citizens. He also joined the National Guard at an early age, and 
served on the military staff of Governor Whitman from 1915 during his 
term of office, and was promoted to a captaincy in 1917. During the Great 
War he served at Camp Mills near Garden City, Long Island in the Quarter- 
master’s Department. While Captain Crosby was in charge there, Camp 
Mills had the distinction of having entrained more soldiers in one day than 
any other cantonment in the country. It is said that on that day early 
in 1918 an average of one thousand men with complete outfits entrained 
every five minutes. Crosby was disbursing officer, and was responsible for 
the enormous sums required to pay thousands of men, to equip many 
regiments, and to build bigger and more elaborate buildings. He elected 
to remain in the Officers Reserve Corps after demobilization, and was 
commissioned a Lieutenant Colonel in 1925. His military record was a 
long and honorable one. 

Crosby was born interested in nature, the country, and outdoors, in part 
at least by inheritance from his father, with whom he used to go on long 
walking trips in his boyhood. His special bent for birds was, however, 
greatly fostered and directed by his life-long friend, Clinton G. Abbott, 
who acted as his tutor for some time in his youth. It was Abbott who 
induced him to join the A. O. U. and the Linnaean Society of New York in 
1904, and who gave him a solid background of knowledge of local birds. 

It was not until after the Great War that Crosby had a little more leisure, 
and he then became a regular attendant at Linnaean Society meetings and 
A. O. U. conventions. He immediately acquired a wide circle of acquain- 
tances and friends, and was always a center of social gatherings at meet- 
ings and an organizer of trips afield. During the winter of 1920-21 he had 
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the good fortune to act as Dr. Dwight’s personal assistant in New York. 
This gave him the valuable and much needed experience with museum 
specimens, and the systematic training derived from cataloguing and 
identifying birds from the whole of North and much of Central America. 

It was at this time that he made warm friendships with professional 
ornithologists, and began a long series of carefully planned field trips 
to various parts of North and Central America. Chiefly with the writer of 
this sketch, he visited the coasts of Virginia and North Carolina, various 
parts of Florida, the coastal prairies of southern Texas, the jungles of east- 
ern Panama and the mountains of Guatemala. In the case of the Panama 
trip, he was a member of an American Museum expedition, and proved as 
competent a collector as he had beeen an observer. It was he who obtained 
the type series of a new Hummingbird which bears his name. For his 
financial assistance and services on this expedition, he was elected a Patron 
by the Trustees, and later became one of the the special lecturers of the 
Museum. At his death he was one of the few Americans who had seen in 
life or collected more than one thousand species of birds. 

But above all he will be associated in the minds of his friends with Rhine- 
beck and Dutchess County, the country which he passionately loved. 
His trips afield always ended in homesickness for Grasmere, and he re- 
turned to the study of the birds of his “local region” with undiminished 
enthusiasm. It was here, then, that the two great interests of his life 
were perfectly combined. It was his good fortune and that of his friends 
that the Hudson River was full of ducks in spring and fall, and the Valley 
swarmed with great waves of Warblers and other transients in May and 
September. Crosby kept open house for ornithologists, and every week- 
end both spring and fall notable gatherings enjoyed his hospitality, and 
hunted for unusual birds under his expert leadership, infected with his own 
enthusiasm. From Boston to Washington an ever widening circle of 
A. O. U. members came to know Grasmere, and to hope for another invita- 
tion. His week-ends became an institution. Crosby was one of the most 
gifted field naturalists I have ever known. In keenness of vision he was 
perhaps equalled by several, but in keenness of hearing I have yet to meet 
his equal. His ability to hear and correctly identify the weaker, buzzier 
Warbler songs at a great distance was almost incredible, and quite beyond 
the capacity of the average individual. 

Crosby wrote with difficulty and diffidence, but his list of publications 
is quite extensive. His most technical and lengthy paper was his study of 
the birds of the Brownsville Region of Texas, and the one most widely in 
demand his brochure on the birds of Dutchess County, still frequently 
listed in the catalogues of second hand dealers. In addition to these there 
are numerous notes and shorter articles in ‘The Auk,’ the Wilson Bulletin, 
Bird-Lore and the Year Books of the Rhinebeck Bird Club. He did not 
live to finish a much more elaborate and detailed treatment of the birds of 
Dutchess County, for which his data were complete. 

With so wide a circle of friends and acquaintances in the Union, it is 
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perhaps appropriate to say a few closing words about the man as well as 
the ornithologist. Crosby was a thorough gentleman in the best sense of 
the word, well educated, well read and an excellent linguist. His out- 
standing characteristics were his easy charming manners, his unfailing 
courtesy, his conviviality, his ready wit and humor. Of more fundamental 
importance were his capacity for making friends, his unswerving loyalty to 
them, and his enormous reserve and courage. Well born, with ample 
means, a beautiful home filled with priceless heirlooms and an excellent 
ornithological library, he was generally esteemed a most fortunate man, 
who carried his privileges very gracefully. It was only after long years of 
association that one guessed or learned of the exacting and time-consuming 
financial duties as trustee and manager of estates, which prevented him 
from doing the things he really wanted to do, or heard of his personal 
sorrows, such as the death of his small son, wounds from which he never 
recovered. With growing affection and intimacy came a great respect.— 


Luptow GrRIscom. 


Carios Avery, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
since 1925, died at his home in Rockville Center, Long Island, N. Y., Oct. 
5, 1930. Death came suddenly just after he had returned from a walk in 
search of birds and was probably due indirectly to the shock sustained by 
his system in an automobile accident near Saginaw, Mich., several months 
before, while returning from his home in Minnesota. 

Mr. Avery was born in Minooka, IIl., Jan. 25, 1868, and moved to Minne- 
sota with his parents three years later. On graduation from school he 
began life as a teacher and was later appointed County Superintendent of 
Schools in McLeod County. Later he became publisher of the ‘Hutchinson 
Leader’ which he purchased in 1897. For a quarter of a century he has 
been actively identified with conservation. In 1906 he was appointed a 
member of the State Game and Fish Commission of Minnesota and a year 
later its executive agent, a position which he held for 13 years. In 1914 he 
organized the Gopher Camp Fire Club of Hutchinson which now has a 
membership of 2000, and was a prime mover in the establishment of the 
Minnesota refuge system. In 1924 he was a candidate for Governor of the 
State but was unsuccessful. In the same year he became vice president of 
the American Game Protective Association, and later, on the retirement 
of John B. Burnham succeeded him as president. 

Mr. Avery had a deep and active interest in birds and wild life conserva- 
tion. He was one of those quiet, tireless, but energetic workers who are 
most effective in accomplishing results. Ever ready to assist in any worthy 
movement or to act in any capacity, he filled a variety of offices, as secretary 
and president of the American Fisheries Society, vice president and presi- 
dent of the American Game Protective Association, member of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners, of 
the National Committee on Wild Life Legislation, and of the Federal 
Advisory Board on Migratory Birds. He has been described as the foremost 
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game and fish commissioner in the United States and during his administra- 
tion in Minnesota much was accomplished for effective bird protection and 
conservation, notably in the codification of the fish and game laws and in 
the establishment of the Superior State Game Preserve. He has taken an 
active part in every national movement for bird conservation since the 
campaign for the Federal Migratory Bird Law in 1912 and his death has 
created a vacancy that will be difficult to fill—T. 8. P. 


Dr. Hiram Byrp, an Associate of the Union since 1925, died at Detroit, 
Mich., July 20, 1930, in his 56th year. Born in Blackshear, Georgia, 
August 3, 1874, he spent most of his later life in Florida, serving as special 
agent of the Florida Board of Health from 1903 to 1905 and as Assistant 
State Health Officer, from 1905 to 1913. 

He was deeply interested in natural history and at one time kept a 
number of living rattlesnakes in captivity in order to study their habits. 
His particular interest, however, was in bird life, this being heightened, 
doubtless, by the enthusiasm of his wife for bird study and bird protection. 

His interest in birds led to his election as president of the Florida 
Audubon Society (1925-1929) and his appointment as chairman of the 
committee on conservation of birds, game, and fish of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce (1926-1928). During a part of this period his wife 
was secretary of the Audubon Society and together they worked assiduously 
for its interests, and largely through their efforts the Tamiami Bird Reser- 
vation was established. 

During his incumbency as president, he edited the Florida Audubon 
Bulletin—the predecessor of the ‘Florida Naturalist,’ and contributed a 
page of ornithological notes to several issues of the ‘Florida Trucker’ under 
the title “A Bird’s-eye View.’”’ Apparently the only other ornithological 
paper he published was a short note on the Florida Jay in the ‘Florida 
Naturalist’ (vol. 1, p. 87, July, 1928). 

The death of Dr. Byrd, soon after that of his wife, removes from our 
midst two of Florida’s most devoted bird lovers. A fuller account of his 
life and scientific accomplishments in medicine appeared in the ‘Florida 
Naturalist’ for October, 1930, from the pen of his son, Wallace Byrd.— 
Artuur H. Howe. 


James Stewart Hine.—Professor Hine an Associate of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union since 1899 and latterly a Life Associate dropped dead 
from a heart attack in his home at Columbus, Ohio, December 22, 1930, 
in the midst of family preparations for Christmas. For Hine a better end 
than many another, for his family a tragedy. James S. Hine as he cus- 
tomarily subscribed himself was born at Wauseon, Ohio, June 13, 1866. 
The present writer is not informed as to his early history, but he was 
graduated from Ohio State University in 1893. Here he remained, being 
Instructor in Entomology 1894-1895, Assistant Professor from 1896 to 


1 See Auk, vol. 44, p. 162, January, 1927. 
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1902, Associate Professor of Zoology and Entomology from 1902 to 1927, 
and Curator of Natural History in the State Archaeological Museum from 
1925 until his death. 

Hine was one of the charter members of The Wheaton Club for the 
Systematic Study of Ornithology and Oology organized October 14, 1896 
and named for Dr. J. M. Wheaton. He presented a paper at the second 
meeting of the Club and as a result of association with D. 8S. Kellicott, 
R.C. Osburn, and E. B. Williamson, became experienced in field ornithology. 
The Wheaton Club languished about 1901, but in 1921 was reorganized with 
Hine as president, a position he held for the next six years. A letter from 
one of the members to Mrs. Hine reads in part ‘‘He may perhaps be called 
the Father of the Wheaton Club. Without his encouragement the club 
would probably not have been organized or, if organized, would have been 
short lived and though the organization and the details of the management 
of the club were largely left to the enthusiasm of younger men, nevertheless 
his wise counsel and his guiding hand were present throughout its history.” 

Hine’s only published bird papers appear to be the following: “Birds of 
the Katmai Region,’ Ohio Jour. Sci. XIX, pp. 475-486, 1919; “Sabine’s 
Gull in Ohio,” Auk XLIV, p. 241, 1927; and “The Red Phalarope,”’ Auk 
XLV, p. 94, 1928. 

Hine published on mammals, on horticulture, and on entomology. The 
latter subject was his chief interest and his papers on the classification of the 
robberflies and horseflies especially are sound contributions to science. He 
took part in scientific expeditions to Central America, Mexico, Cuba, and 
the Katmai region, Alaska, and did summer work at biological stations in 
Louisiana and Ohio. 

After transferring to the Museum, a position into which he fitted per- 
fectly, he was able to draw funds and collections to its support. Of ornitho- 
logical interest are the J. M. Wheaton Collection, part of Oliver Davie’s 
material, the collections of bird skins of Theodore Jasper, and of W. S. 
Henninger, and that of eggs assembled by R. B. Bales. The W. L. Daw- 
son ornithological library also was secured. 

Hine was a member of a honey-producing company and active in the 
Ohio Beekeepers Association for many years; he was one of its founders 
and served in all the principal offices. He was interested in horticulture 
also and maintained an apple orchard in the neighborhood of Akron. He 
is survived by Mrs. Abbie Parker Hine and by four children, Vernon, 
Gaylord, Marvin, and Dorothy. 

When the writer heard of Hine’s death he asked for the privilege of 
preparing an obituary notice for ‘The Auk.’ The reason was that Hine had 
in such full measure some of the good characteristics with which we might 
wish all were richly endowed. Of him we can sincerely say: Absolutely 
modest and unassuming; thorough and painstaking in his own work, yet 
ever ready to lay it aside when he could be helpful to others; one who 
actually did help a great many people, especially his younger associates 
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whom he both aided and inspired; one who was always “just folks.’’ and 
one to whom peculiarly applied that good old-fashioned expression “he was 
always just the same.” —W. L. M. 


Rosert Hamiuton SouTHarD, who became an Associate Member of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union in 1927, passed away in Newark, N. J., 
August 5, 1928. 

Mr. Southard was born in Newton, N. J., Jan. 26, 1878. His father was 
Hon. Milton I. Southard, for many years a member of the United States 
House of Representatives and it was in Washington that he met Miss 
Virginia Hamilton who became his wife. The family later removed to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where Robert was brought up. He prepared for college 
at the Brooklyn Latin School and the Brooklyn Polytechnic School. Grad- 
uating from Princeton University in the class of 1899, he entered Columbia 
Law School in the fall of that year, and graduated in 1902. In the latter 
year he was admitted to the New York Bar and practised law in New York 
as a member of the firm of Burke, Burrell and Southard. He was married 
to Miss Henrietta Bigelow of Newark, New Jersey, November 9, 1910. 
Mr. Southard removed to Newark in 1906, where he was admitted to the 
New Jersey Bar and practised law. During the final years of his practise 
he was on the legal staff of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. 

From as early an age as ten, Robert Southard evinced a great interest in 
nature and particularly in birds. As has been the case with so many 
ornithological students in the beginning, he made a collection of birds’ eggs, 
but unlike many boys who have done this as a passing fad, Robert took it 
seriously, almost from the first keeping careful and elaborate notes re- 
garding the birds with which he thus came in contact. 

Although his home life was largely that of a city boy, he spent all the 
time he could in the country. His vacations, week-ends and holidays were 
almost invariably spent about Newton, where he either stayed at the home 
of his grandfather, Col. Robert Hamilton, or with his cousins, the Inslees. 
One of these five brothers, Stephen D. Inslee, was not far from Robert’s 
age and the egg collection which was formed was a partnership affair be- 
tween the two. It grew into an exceptionally representative collection of 
the eggs of Sussex County birds, containing few that were not taken in 
the County. 

When insidious tuberculosis undermined Mr. Southard’s health he went 
to Saranac, N. Y., and being greatly benefited, returned to his Newark 
law practice. Again suffering from the dread complaint he spent a second 
period at Saranac, where the few eggs in the collection not native to Sussex 
County, N. J., were found. His health failed to respond so well to this 
second sojourn there and he tried Arizona for a year, returning to Newark 
in May, 1928. All through his long illness which he fought with unfailing 
courage, his keen interest in birds and their ways never lessened. This 
interest helped to keep his mind from dwelling on the great disappointment 
that his failing health deprived him of the active legal career for which he 
was so well fitted both in training and exceptional ability. 
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Besides his widow, he left a daughter, Lila Fowler Southard, and many 
warm friends including comrades of bird study trips.—B. 8. Bowpisx. 


Harry WOLsTENHOLME, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union since 1928, died at Wahroonga, Sydney, Australia, Oct. 14, 1930. 
He was born at Maitland, New South Wales, in 1868. After graduating 
from Sydney University he took up the practise of law, to which he devoted 
the best years of his life, until failing health compelled his retirement 
several years ago. At the time of his death he was a member of the Council 
of the Royal Australasian Ornithologists’ Union and a trustee of the New 
South Wales National Park ‘Kurin-gai Chase.’ 

For ten years or more he contributed to the pages of ‘The Emu’ prin- 
cipally notes on native birds found about his home at Wahroonga, but in 
1924 he published the annotated list of birds observed on the R. A. O. U. 
expedition to Yeppoon, Queensland, and in 1925 a comparison of British 
and Australian birds based on observations made during a visit to England. 

Probably Wolstenholme’s most important ornithological contribution 
and the one of most general interest was his Appendix to the second edition 
of the ‘Official Check List of Australian Birds,’ 1926. In this closely- 
printed chapter of 26 pages dealing with the scientific names of Australian 
birds he gave the derivation and pronounciation of generic and specific 
names, the origin of proper names and other items of general interest. Such 
a contribution would be a great addition to the forthcoming ‘Check-List 
of North American Birds,’ but unfortunately as yet no Wolster.holme has 


volunteered to prepare it.—T. 8. P. 


Victor Justice Evans, an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union since 1927, died of heart disease in Washington, D. C., Feb. 1, 1931, 
in his 66th year. He was born in Delaware, Ohio, May 20, 1865, and spent 
his early years in Minnesota. He removed to Washington in 1880 and 18 
years later established the patent law firm of Victor J. Evans & Co. which 
soon expanded until it maintained branches in several cities. Mr. Evans’ 
interest in collecting Indian relics brought him in touch with various tribes 
and ultimately resulted in his selection as counsel for several of them. 
Prospering in his Indian and patent law practise as well as in his real estate 
investments, he was in a position to gratify to the utmost his interest in 
his hobbies. 

He took a deep interest in the larger and more conspicuous birds and 
mammals and knew the characteristics and value of many of the rarer 
species. He kept in touch with the principal importers and with the officials 
of zoological gardens and menageries and was a patron of the National 
Zoological Park to which he presented many specimens. In his later years 
he began to develop his ideal of a private collection and in ‘Acclimation 
Park,’ a 25 acre tract on the western outskirts of Washington he assembled 
the nucleus of a notable collection containing a number of rare species. 
Increasing ill health prevented the consummation of his plans and at his 
death his collection was bequeathed to the National Zoological Park. 
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Mr. Evans made a host of friends through his cordial though quiet 
manners but unfortunately, because of modesty or diffidence, published 
little or nothing from his store of knowledge of birds and mammals.— 
?. 


Jean DysowskI, an eminent French agricultural expert, whose name is 
connected with the ornithology of the French Congo, died at Mandres, 
Seine-et-Oise, France, on December 18, 1928. He was in his 72nd year, 
having been born on April 28, 1856, at Charonne, Seine, France. He was 
the third of six children of a family of Polish origin. After studying classics 
at the Lycée Charlemagne he entered the Ecole Nationale d’ Agriculture at 
Grignon, from which school he received his diploma in 1877. Some years 
later he made his first extensive journey, chiefly botanical, to southern 
Algeria, and in 1891 he made the voyage for which he will be remembered in 
ornithological circles. This trip took him to the French Congo, where he 
traveled in the Ubangi and Kouti areas and collected birds as time and 
other duties permitted. He was an omnivorous collector, and returned to 
France in 1892 with much material of all sorts for the museum in Paris. 
The birds formed the basis of four papers by Oustalet, all of which were 
published in the journal ‘Le Naturaliste,’ two in vol. 14, 1892, p. 218, and 
pp. 231-232, and two in vol. 15, 1893, pp. 59-61, 125-129. Two new 
species were included in the collections, both of which were named in his 
honor,—Francolinus dybowskii, and Lagonosticta (now Clytospiza) dybow- 
skii. Oustalet also named a genus Dybowskia in his honor, but this name 
being preoccupied is now a synonym of Heliolais. 

In 1893, partly at his suggestion and instigation, the Institut National 
Agronomique was founded by M. Tisserand, then minister of agricul- 
ture, and Dybowski was appointed to a professorship there, which post he 
held, with only temporary interruptions, for some 34 years. In 1896 he 
was appointed director of agriculture and commerce for the regency of 
Tunis. This appointment showed its fruitful results in the founding, in 
1898, of the first colonial school of agriculture. At the end of 1896, 
together with his friend M. Milne Edwards, the director of the natural 
history museum in Paris, he established a botanical and agricultural 
garden to show and study the plants and agricultural problems of the 
French colonies. In 1902 this became the “Ecole Nationale Supérieure 
d’Agriculture Coloniale”’ of France. 

Dybowski received many honors during his active life, among others 
that of election as an Officer of the Legion d’Honneur. He was the author 
of several books dealing largely with his favorite subject of colonial (trop- 
ical) agriculture, but his “La Route du Tchad,” published in 1893, deals 
with his travels and observations in French Equatorial Africa. 

A fairly detailed account of his life has been published by Emile Prud- 
homme, in the Annales de L’Institut National Agronomique, Paris, vol. 
xxii, 1929, pp. 27-31, from which the above is largely extracted.—H&RBERT 
FRIEDMANN. 
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Benepict Ivanovich DysowskKI, an eminent Polish zoologist, died 
in Lemberg, Poland, Jan. 31, 1930, at the age of 96 years, 9 months, and 
one day. He was born in the Province of Minsk, Russia, April 30, 1833, 
and at the time of his death held the world’s record of longevity among 
ornithologists, having exceeded the age of the Swedish ornithologist, Sven 
Nilsson, by 9 days and that of the English ornithologist, John Latham, by 
53 days. At an early age he showed an interest in natural history His 
education was begun at the gymnasium at Minsk, and later he studied 
medicine and natural history in the universities of Dorpat, Breslau, and 
Berlin. At the age of 23 he received a gold medal on the appearance of his 
first scientific paper, and in 1862 on the basis of a monograph of the Cy- 
prinidae of Latvia was appointed Professor of Zoology in the University 
of Cracow. His tenure of this position was brief. His activities in connec- 
tion with the movement in behalf of the freedom of Poland resulted in his 
arrest, and in 1864 he was condemned as a political conspirator to 15 years 
of hard labor in the Nerchinsk mines in eastern Siberia. During the next 
few years he was in Siwakowa, not far from Czyte on the Ingoda River, and 
later in Darasun on the Tura, on the east ranges of the Stanovoi Mountains. 
In 1867 he settled in Kultuk at the southwest end of Lake Baikal not far 
from Irkutsk and for nearly three years explored the surrounding region. 
The following year as a companion of Gen. J. 8. Skolkow he joined an 
expedition to the Amur and Ussuri Rivers and reached the east coast of 
Siberia. After his return he undertook another expedition to study the 
fauna of the lower regions of the Onon and Argun Rivers northeast of 
Nerchinsk. From 1872 to 1875 he made still other trips in the coastal 
region. On one occasion he traveled in a boat built by himself on the Argun 
and Amur and landed in Blagovestchensk in Manchuria. On the way 
he visited Lake Chanka, finally reached Vladivostok and explored the 
coastal region of Manchuria. In 1875 he returned to Irkutsk and from 
there went to Kultuk to continue his investigations on Lake Baikal. 

In 1876 through the efforts of his friends he was pardoned and had an 
opportunity to return home but soon decided to accept an appointment as 
district surgeon in Kamchatka and continue his investigations in Siberia. 
He set out for his post in 1878 with Jean Kalinowski and after six months’ 
journey arrived in Petropavlovsk. It was here that Dr. Leonhard Stej- 
neger met him in June, 1882. For some years Dybowski continued his 
work in Kamchatka, made several visits to the Commander Islands and in 
1883 returned home from Siberia. In 1884 he was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Lemberg, a position which he held until his 
retirement in 1906. During this time he published various works in biology, 
especially in comparative anatomy, systematic and faunal zoology and 
anthropology. The results of his ornithological work appeared not only 
in his own publications but also formed the basis of Taczanowski’s mono- 
graph entitled ‘Faune ornithologique de la Siberie orientale’ in two volumes, 
1891-93, as well as numerous articles in the ‘Journal fur Ornithologie’ 
from 1869 to 1881. A considerable number of his birds, especially from 
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the region of Lake Baikal, were acquired by the Zoological Museum in 
Berlin. 

Dybowski’s memory has been perpetuated in the names of several species 
of vertebrates among which may be mentioned Cervus dybowskii, a Man- 
churian deer; Siphneus dybowskii, a vole-like animal; Otis tarda dybowskii, 
a bustard; Locustella dybowskii, a warbler; Eriocnemis dybowskii, a South 
American humming bird, and Rana dybowskii, a Siberian frog. Several 
genera have also been named in his honor, including Benedictia W. Dybow- 
ski, 1875, a genus of Mollusca; Dybowskyia Jakowlow, 1876, a genus of 
Rhynchophora; Dybowskiella, Waagan and Wentzel, 1886, a genus of 
Bryozoa; Dybowskia Garjageff, 1901, a genus of Amphipods; and Dybow- 
scella Nusbaum, 1901, a genus of Polychaete. 

A more complete account of his work and a portrait may be found in, 
the ‘Russ. Hydrobiol. Zeitschrift,’ VI, pp. 121-127, 1927.—T. S. P. 


CLEMENT WALKER ANDREWS, Librarian Emeritus of the John Crerar 
Library, and an Associate of the American Ornithologists’ Union since 
1924, died after a protracted illness, in Chicago, Ill., Nov. 20, 1930. He 
was the son of Gen. Joseph and Judith Walker Andrews and was born at 
Salem, Mass., Jan. 13, 1858. He attended the Boston Latin School, gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in the class of 1879, and in the following year 
received the degree of A.M. Later, in 1911, Northwestern University 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. Soon after graduation he became 
associated with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as instructor 
in chemistry from 1883 to 1885, and during the last six years while acting 
as librarian he reorganized the library. 

In 1895 Andrews received an appointment as librarian in the recently- 
established John Crerar Library in Chicago, a position which he filled with 
honor to himself and to the institution for 28 years, until ill health com- 
pelled his retirement. While not an ornithologist he had a remarkably 
broad knowledge of the literature of science and built up one of the finest 
scientific libraries in the West, and one which included many rare books on 
ornithology. This library has become widely known by reason of its com- 
pleteness, its catalogue, and its well-organized collections on various 
subjects. Dr. Andrews was a scholar, a man of high ideals, and a hard 
worker, but his chief publications seem to have been his reports and con- 
tributions to library journals. He was unmarried and found both his life 
work and his relaxation in building up the institution for whose organiza- 
tion he was so largely responsible. In addition to his onerous official duties 
he found time to prepare a local union list of serials and to take an active 
part in the affairs of the American Library Association. A more extended 
account of his activities prepared by his successor, J. Christian Bay, may 
be found in ‘Libraries,’ Vol. 36, pp. 1-5, Jan., 1931.—T. 8S. P. 


JosePpH ParKER Norris, JR. for many years an Associate of the Union, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on January 18, 1931, after an illness of 
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several months. Mr. Norris, a member of one of Philadelphia’s oldest 
families, was born February 9, 1871, son of Joseph Parker and Isabel Nevins 
Fry Norris, and a descendent of Isaac Norris member of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, 1699-1703, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas and Mayor of 
Philadelphia, 1724. 

Mr. Norris was educated in the Philadelphia schools, was at one time 
editor of the ‘American Cricketer’ and did other editorial work, while for 
a number of years past he has been secretary of the County Board of 
Viewers of Philadelphia. He was prominent in various social activities and 
was originator and chairman of the Bal Masque one of the leading social 
events in Philadelphia society. 

Mr. Norris’s hobby was the collecting of birds’ eggs. He inherited his 
father’s notable collection of North American eggs and devoted his entire 
leisure time to enlarging it and adding series of eggs from Europe, India, 
Australia, Africa and every part of the world from which it was possible 
to secure specimens. The result was what is probably the largest private 
collection of eggs in America if not in the world, numbering over 100,000 
specimens. In early years Mr. Norris contributed papers on the eggs of 
many of our native birds to the ‘Ornithologist and Oologist,’ of which his 
father was one of the editors, while more recently he has been a contributor 
to the ‘Oologists’ Record’, the leading British journal dealing with oology. 
Besides his egg collection Mr. Norris had formed a valuable ornithological 
library devoting himself mainly to acquiring handsome illustrated works 
on the birds of all parts of the world. 

He was a member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Sons of the Revolution, Racquet Club, etc. 

He is survived by his widow formerly Miss Mary Rawlings Brady, and 
three daughters.—W. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


BEGINNING with the Thirteenth Series of “The Ibis’ C. B. Ticehurst takes 
over the editorship with G. M. Mathews, Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain and 
D. A. Bannerman, as Regional Assistants. 


_ Ar the Annual General Meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Club, Mr. 
W. L. Sclater was presented with the Godman-Salvin Medal. With the 
close of the year 1930 he had completed eighteen years’ editorship of ‘The 
Ibis’ and had brought out his notable ‘Systema Avium Aethiopicarum,’ 
achievements which in themselves merit the award, aside from his many 
other accomplishments in ornithology. All American ornithologists will 
join in hearty congratulations to Mr. Sclater. 


Dr. Ernst Mayr has returned from the Whitney South Sea Expedition 
and entered upon his duties at the American Museum of Natural History. 
He is at present working on the birds of the Solomon Islands. 


Haro.tp Lester Mapison, who has been Acting Director of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History since 1928, has been recently appointed 
Director of the Museum. 


Dr. JossELYN VAN TYNE of the Museum of the University of Michigan 
left early in the year for Guatemala where he will be occupied in field work 
for several months 


Pror. Parke Harpy Strutuers, in charge of the Syracuse Andean 
Expedition and accompanied by ten assistants, sailed Dec. 31 for Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela. From that point the party proceeded inland to 
Merida intending to explore the Sierra Nevada. The expedition will 
collect birds and other vertebrates and expects to be in the field six months. 


Tue A. O. U. Committee on Arrangements for the Detroit meeting, of 
which Mrs. Etta S. Wilson is chairman, held its organization meeting Feb. 
18. The Book-Cadillac Hotel was selected for headquarters where ample 
accommodations will be provided for the various sessions. The meetings 
will be held from Oct. 19 to 23. A day will be spent in Ann Arbor, at the 
University of Michigan, and after the close of the regular sessions, excur- 
sions to points of interest in the vicinity of Detroit will probably occupy 
the remainder of the week. The present indications are that the Detroit 
meeting will be largely attended and highly successful. 


THE Provancher Society of Natural History, which initiate. the invita- 
tion to the Union to meet in Quebec in 1932, has recently issued its annual 
report in which formal announcement is made of this meeting. Although 
the Committee on Arrangements has not yet been appointed Dr. D. A. 
Déry, President of the Society and others have already been considering 
plans which indicate that the Union will receive a most cordial welcome 
when it meets in Quebec. 
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Tue Museum of Comparative Zoology announces that the first volume 
of a Check-List of the Birds of the World by James Lee Peters is now in 
press and will be issued shortly. 

The classification followed for the higher groups is that proposed by 
Dr. Wetmore, with the sequence of genera and species according to the 
author’s own ideas where no authoritative treatment has been published. 
The first volume will contain about three hundred genera and one thousand 
seven hundred species and subspecies covering the following orders: 


Struthioniformes Gaviiformes 
Rheiformes Colymbiformes 
Casuariiformes Procellariiformes 
Apterygiformes Pelecaniformes 
Tinamiformes Ciconiiformes 
Sphenisciformes Anseriformes 
Falconiformes 


The only recent attempt to list most of the species in these groups was 
that made in the first volume of Sharpe’s ‘Hand-list’ published in 1899 
and consequently now thirty-two years old and out of date. 

It is expected that at least ten volumes will be required to complete the 
work. The second volume is in active preparation and preliminary work 
on others is under way. 

The new Check-List is not a Museum publication and will not be dis- 
tributed to the Museum’s exchange list, but will be sold by the Harvard 
University Press, who are the publishers. 

Subscriptions are now invited and may be addressed to the Harvard 
University Press, Randall Hall, Divinity Avenue, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Price will be five dollars per volume. 


Doriné a recent visit to Florida—January 14 to February 1, 1931, Dr. 
W. C. Herman made a search for Spoonbills with the following results. 

“We traveled by auto and boat, from Collier City to Key West and along 
the Gulf from the town of Everglades to the Shark river and up some of the 
numerous branches of this river for about forty miles. This region of the 
west coast of Florida is part of the 2000 square miles of the proposed 
“Everglades National Park” which we hope will materialize before most 
of the wild life has become decimated. 

“After a careful search for the Spoonbill we regret to admit that this bird 
must be quite scarce, notwithstanding the reports of natives and other 
guides, especially in a seemingly uninhabited region. Large numbers— 
thousands—of Wood Ibis, White Ibis, American Egret and the Snowy 
Egret were seen. Just by chance we met two young men, natives of this 
region, who were camping on a nearby Key, I inquired whether there were 
any “Spoonbills” in the vicinity? The bird was unknown by this name but 
I was informed that a brother of one of the men had shot a “Pink Curlew” 
the day before and they had consumed the bird as part of the evening meal, 


adding that they are fine eating. 
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“Unless this area is well patrolled by competent wardens we will predict 
that the Spoonbill will follow the Flamingo.” 


Tue Virginia Ornithological Society held its first annual meeting in 
Richmond on February 13, 1931. A field trip was taken to Curle’s Neck 
Farm and addresses were made by Dr. Ruskin R. Freer, Dr. J. J. Murr, 
Charles O. Handley. J. P. Andrews, H. K. Job and M. G. Lewis. 


The officers of the Society are Ruskin R. Freer, president; Charles O. 


Handley, vice-president; J. J. Murray, editor; Miss Florence Hagne, 


Secretary-treasurer. 


Tue Delaware Valley Ornithological Club held its forty-first annual 
meeting on January 8, 1931. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were President, Dr. Samuel C. Palmer; Vice President, Julian K. Potter; 
Secretary, John A. Gillespie; Treasurer, Henry T. Underdown, and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board, J. Fletcher Street. 


Tue local committee for the Salem meeting of the A. O. U. was fortunate 
enough to have a balance on hand after all expenses of the meeting had 
been paid, and has generously contributed this to help meet the cost of 
publishing the account of the meeting in the January ‘Auk.’ This action 
is deeply appreciated by the editor and the Publication Committee. 


Tue Biological Survey has sent engrossed testimonials to seven persons 
who have sent in annual reports on bird migration for forty years or more. 
The recipients are as follows: S. R. Ingersoll, New Smyrna, Florida, 53 
years; H. M. Micklem, Shipman, Va., 53 years; F. L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa., 
47 years; C. 8S. Brimley, Raleigh, N. C., 46 years; E. L. Moseley, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, 45 years; W. W. Worthington, Long Island, N. Y., 44 years 
and F. F. Crevecoeur, Onaga, Kansas, 41 years. 


In September, 1930, the following committee was appointed to prepare 
the Fourth Ten-year Index to ‘The Auk’: H. 8S. Swarth (chairman), Clinton 
G. Abbott, F. N. Bassett, Mary E. Davidson, R. C. McGregor, G. Dallas 
Hanna, M. P. Skinner, T. I. Storer, and George Willett. Work was begun 
at once. The third Ten-year Index was taken as a model and the only 
deviation from that standard will lie in the addition of a few topical sub- 
ject headings that are not included therein. The chairman of the present 
committee, after detailed study of the previous Index volumes has nothing 
but admiration to express for them, and a feeling that a high standard has 
been set thereby that it will be difficult to sustain. The present committee 
is composed of busy people who cannot work regularly or for long periods 
at this task, but it is hoped that the several volumes will be indexed by 
May or June. By the fall or winter of 1931 the manuscript of the entire 
Index should be ready for the printer. 


As we go to press we learn of the signing by President Hoover of the 
amendments to the migratory bird regulations. The season for Ducks, 
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Geese, Brant, Coots, and Wilson’s Snipe will be shortened fifteen days in 
the future. For the northern states it will be October 1 to December 31; 
for Long Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and part of Texas, October 16 to January 15; for Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and from Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas to the Gulf Coast, November 1 to January 15; and 
in Florida November 20 to January 15. 

The bag-limit on Geese (including Brant) is reduced to four a day 
while a permanent closed season is declared on Roos’s Goose and Cackling 
Goose anywhere, and Snow Geese in all states bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

While the Woodcock season has been slightly changed in New York it 
remains the same in New Jersey where thousands of migrant Woodcock 
are killed each year when they, under certain conditions, congregate at 
the end of the Cape May Peninsula. This outrageous slaughter will 
continue unless steps are taken by State or Federal authorities to check it. 
If it were possible to establish Cape May Point as a sanctuary the slaughter 
of both Woodcock and Hawks could be stopped or if Federal wardens 
could be on duty there at the time of the flights the illegal shooting which 
is responsible for most of the killing and which is now unrestrained could 


be halted. 

Dr. ALEXANDER WETMORE and Frederick C. Lincoln sailed for Haiti 
on March 17, to carry on further investigations of the bird-life of the 
island. They expect to return about June 1. 


THROUGH an unfortunate typographical error on p. 90 of the January 
‘Auk,’ Mr. H. Mousley’s name appeared “Monsky.” 
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Patmer, T. S., Chairman Deant, RuTHVEN 
ALLEN, G. M. Ricumonp, C. W. 
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Bryant, H. C., Chairman Jewett, 8. G. 
Bamey. Mrs. F. M. Luioyp, 
Bent, A. C. PREBLE, E. A. 
Curisty, B. H. 

Committee on Classification and Nomenclature of North American Birds, 
Stone, Witmer, Chairman Peters, J. L. 
GRINNELL, JOSEPH Ricumonp, C. W. 
OserHotser, H. C. ALEXANDER 
Patmer, T. S. ZimMeER, J. T. 
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Stonz, Wirmer, Chairman Paumer, T. 8S. 
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FELLOWS, MEMBERS, AND ASSOCIATES OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION, 
APRIL, 1931.1 


FELLOWS. 


*Life Fellow. 
Date of 


Election 


ALLEN, Dr. ArTHUR Auaustus, McGraw Hall, Cornell Univ., 


ALLEN, Dr. GLoveR Morritt, Mus. Comp. Zool., Cambridge, 
ANTHONY, ALFRED WEBSTER, 3947 Center St., San Diego, Calif.(1885) 1895 
Mrs. Furorence Merriam, 1834 Kalorama Road, 
Banos, OutTraM, Mus. Comp. Zoology, Cambridge, Mass... . . (1884) 1901 
*Barsour, Dr. THomas, Director Mus. Comp. Zoology, Cam- 


BaTCHELDER, CHARLES Foster, Peterborough, N. H......... Founder 
Breese, CHARLES WiLLIAM, New York Zool. Park, New York, 


*Bent, ARTHUR CLEVELAND, 140 High St., Taunton, Mass... . (1889) 1909 
Bereroip, Dr. Witi1aM Harry, 1159 Race St., Denver, Colo. . (1889) 1921 
*Bisuop, Dr. Louis BENNETT, 450 Bradford St., Pasadena, Calif.(1885) 1901 
Brooks, ALLAN Crrit, Okanagan Landing, B.C., Can....... (1902) 1921 
Brown, NaTHan CuiFForp, 218 Middle St., Portland, Maine... . Founder 
CHADBOURNE, Dr. ARTHUR Patterson, U.S. Veretans’ Hespi- 


Cuapin, Dr. James Paut, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York, 

CxHapMAN, Dr. FranK Micuier, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New 

Deanet, RuTHVEN, Room 813, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl....... 1883 
FisHer, Dr. ALBERT KEnRICK, Biological Survey, Washington, 


1 By order of the Council names of Members are given in full. Members are 
requested to advise the Secretary of any errors and to furnish information regard- 
ing any names still incomplete. 

Members of the Union and subscribers to ‘The Auk’ are requested to notify the 
Treasurer, W. L. McAtee, 200 Cedar St., Cherrydale, Va., immediately in case of 


any change of address. 
2 Dates in parentheses indicate dates of joining the Union. 
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Fellows. 


FieminG, James Henry, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto 4, Ont., 

FRIEDMANN, Dr. HerBert, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C.(1921) 1929 
GRINNELL, Dr. GrorGE Birp, 238 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y. .1883 
GRINNELL, Dr. JosePH, Mus. Vert. Zool., Univ. Calif., Berkeley, 

Griscom, LupLtow, Mus. Comp. Zool., Cambridge, Mass... . . (1908) 1925 
Gross, Dr. ALFRED Orro, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine.( 1907) 1930 
ArTHUR Homes, 2919 South Dakota Ave., Washing- 

Jones, Lynps, 352 West College St., Oberlin, Ohio............ (1888) 1905 
KatmsBacu, Epwin Ricuarp, Biol. Survey, Washington, D.C. (1910) 1927 
*MAILLIARD, JosEPH, 1815 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Calif.....(1895) 1914 
McATEE, Lex, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C... .(1903) 1914 
*McGreoor, RicHArD CRITTENDEN, Bureau of Science, Manila, 

Merriam, Dr. Cuinton Hart, 1919 16th St., N. W., Washing- 


Miter, Dr. Love Hotmgs, Univ. Calif. at Los Angeles, Calif. .(1918) 1930 
Morpuy, Dr. Ropert CusHmMan, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New 


Dr. Epwarp Cosmos Club, 1520 H St. 

*OBERHOLSER, Dr. Harry Cuurcu, Biological Survey, Wash- 

Oscoop, Dr. WiLFRED Hupson, Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Chicago, 

*Patmer, Dr. THEODORE SHERMAN, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., 

(1888) 1901 
Perers, James Lez, Harvard, Mass....................... (1904) 1927 
*Puituirs, Dr. Joun Cuartes, Wenham, Mass............. (1904) 1925 
Ricumonp, Dr. CHartes WALLACE, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washing- 


Harvey, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D. C.. . (1897) 1919 
Roserts, Dr. THomas SapuER, Univ. Minnesota, Minneapo- 


Saunpers, W1LL1AM Epwin, 240 Central Ave., London, Ont., Can... . 1883 
*Stone, Dr. Witmer, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. . (1885) 1892 
Swartu, Harry ScHELWALDT, 2800 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif.(1900) 1916 
Taverner, Percy A., National Mus., Ottawa, Ont., Can... .. (1902) 1917 
Topp, WaLtTER Epmonp Carnegie Mus., Pittsburgh, 


TowNnsEND, Dr. CHARLES WENDELL, Ipswich, Mass........ . (1901) 1923 
*Wermore, Dr.fAtexanver, U. S. Nat. Mus., Washington, 


] 
f 
Wipmann, Orro, 5105 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo.................1884 


xiv Honorary Fellows. 


RETIRED FELLOWS. 
Fisuer, Pror. WavTer Kenrick, Hopkins Marine Sta., Pacific Grove, 


Sxuretpt, Dr. Rosert Wixson, 1803 Biltmore St., N. W., Wash- 


Sresnecer, Dr. Lronuarp, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D.C.(1883) 1911 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 
Arricon1 Drei Opp1, Count Errore, Univ. of Padua, Padua, 


Baker, Epwarp CHARLEs Stuart, 6 Harold Road, Upper Norwood, 

Bururuin, Serearus ALEXANDROVICH, c/o Prof. 8. I. Ognev, Zool. Mus., 
Ist University, Moscow, U.S.S.R.................. (1907) 1916 

Dr. Eac te, 8 Grosvenor St., Edinburgh, Scotland 
(1889) 1921 

DasBENE, Dr. Roperto, Museo Nacional Historia Natural, Casilla 
de Correo, 470, Buenos Aires, Argentina............. (1916) 1918 

Dexacour, JEAN THEopoRE, ChAteau de Cléres, Seine Inférieure, 

Evans, Dr. ArTHUR Humsie, Cheviot House, Crowthorne, Berks, 

Haaaner. Atwin Kart, Zool. Depot, Hamanskraa!, Dist. Pretoria, 
Hatt, Rosert, Tasmanian Museum, Hobart, Tasmania...... (1916) 1923 

Dr. Ernst [Jonann Orro], Wohnung 107, Albrechtstr. 60B, 
Berlin-Siidende, (1891) 1902 

Heuimayr, Dr. Cant Epvarp, Field Mus. Nat. Hist., Chicago, Ill. 
(1903) 1911 

JourpDaIn, Rev. Francis Ropert, Whitekirk, 4 Belle Vue 
Road, Southbourne, Bournemouth, England......... (1918) 1921 

Kuropa, Dr. Nacamicui, Fukuyoshi Cho, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan 
(1918) 1921 

LOnNBERG, Dr. JoHan] Ernar, Naturhistoriska Riksmuseum, 
Vetenskapsakademien, Stockholm, Sweden.......... (1916) 1918 

Lowe, Dr. Percy Roycrort, Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road, 

Martuews, Grecory Macatister, Meadway, St. Cross, Winchester, 

MEINERTZHAGEN, Cou. RicHarp, 17 Kensington Park Gardens, Lon- 

Menzcavx, Dr. Henri Avauste, Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, 55 
Rue de Buffon, Paris, France....................+- (1916) 1918 


Pycrarr, British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell 
Road, London, 8S. W. 7, England................... (1902) 1911 
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Corresponding Fellows. xv 


ReicHenow, Dr. Anton, Moltkestr. 7, Hamburg 30, Germany . (1884) 1891 

RoruscHiLD, Lorp LionEL Zoological Museum, Tring, Herts, 

ScLaTeR, WILLIAM LUTLEY, 10 Sloane Court, Chelsea, London, 8. W. 3, 

StRESEMANN, Dr. Erwin, Zool. Museum, Universitat, Invaliden- 

Van Oort, Dr. Epvarp Daniex, Mus. Nat. Hist. Leyden, Holland 
(1913) 1919 

Wirersy, Harry 12 Chesterford Gardens, Hampstead, Lon- 


CORRESPONDING FELLOWS. 


Axspott. Dr. Louis, North East, 1916 
AL©xANDER, WiLFRID BackHovsE, Dept. Zool., University Museum, 
Don Anastasio, San José, Costa 1888 
ARRIBALZAGA, ENRIQUE LyNcH, Resistencia, Chaco, Argentina........ 1918 


Asupy, Epwin, Wittunga, Blackwood, Adelaide, South Australia... .1918 
BaNNERMAN, Davip ArmitTace, 7 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, 
Bate, Miss DorotHea Mrinota Ace, British Museum (Nat. Hist.), 
Cromwell Road, London, 8S. W. 7, England................ 1920 
Bates, GEorGE Latimer, Thurley’s Farm, Blasford Hill, Little Walt- 
Baxter, Miss Evetyn Vip, The Grove, Kirkton of Largo, Fifeshire, 


BerToN1, Dr. ARNOLDO DE WINKELREID, Puerto Bertoni, Paraguay. . .1919 
Biaauw, Frans Ernst, Gooilust ’sGraveland, Hilversum, Noord 


BrinDLEY, Mrs. Harotp 25 Madingley Road, Cambridge, 
Bureau, Dr. Louis, Ecole de Médicine, 15 Rue Gresset, Nantes, 
CarRIKER, MELBOURNE ARMSTRONG, JR., Beach Ave. and Wave St., 


CuisHotm, ALEXANDER Hvau, Daily Telegraph, Sydney, N.S. W., 1922 
Dr. Waiter Epwarp, The Yorkshire Museum, York, 


Contreras, Marcet Henri pg, 52 Place Georges Brugmann, 


Beaufort, Dr. LiEVEN FERDINAND DE, Zool. Museum, Amsterdam, 
Brruioz, Jacques, Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, 55 Rue de Buffon, 
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xvi Corresponding Fellows. 
De Lavat1z, José ANTONIO, Lima, 1925 
DoMANIEWSEI, JANUsz WITOLD, Museum Tatrazanskie, Zakopane, 
FERRARI-PEREZ, Pror. FERNANDO, Tacubaya, D. F., Mexico........ 1885 
Frekz, Percy Evans, South Point, Limes Road, Folkstone, England . 1883 
Ger, Natuanret Gist, China Medical Board, Peiping, China........ 1919 
Guria1, Pror. ALESSANDRO, R. Universita, Bologna, Italy............ 1921 
Guapstone, Capr. Srevart, Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfries- 
Grant, Capt. CLaupE Henry Baxter, Kondoa Irangi, Tanganyika 
Grote, Hermann, Treudelenburgstrasse 16, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
GyYLDENSTOLPE, Count Nits, Naturhistoriska Riksmuseum, Veten- 
skapsakademien, Stockholm, 1918 
Hacuisuka, Hon. Masavst, Japanese Embassy, 37 Portman Sq., Lon- 
Hetms, Dr. Orro, Sanatoriet ved Nakkelbéllefjord, pr Pejruk, Den- 
HEnnNIcKE, Dr. Cart Ricwarp, Gera, Reuss, Germany............ 1907 
Henson, Harry VERNON, c/o Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corp., 9 Grace Church St., London, E. C., England........ 1888 
Hortiina, Dr. Ivar JoHannss, Helsingfors-Brando, Finland........ 1926 
Howarp, Henry Etior, Clarelands, near Stourport, Worcestershire, 
Hou, Arruur Francis Basset, Box 704, Sydney, N. 8. W......... 1919 
Capr. CoLLincwoop, The Grange, Benenden, Cranbrook, 


IREDALE, Tom, c/o Australian Museum, Sydney, New South Wales. .1918 
Kxoss, Cecit Boprn, Raffles Museum, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 1918 
LaTovucue, Jonn Davin Dicuss, Kiltymon, Newtown, Mount Ken- 
LavuBMANN, Dr. AtFreD, Zool. Staatssammlung, Neuhauser-str. 51, 


Grorce Epwarp, Hawkhouse, Park Road, Camberley, Surrey, 
Lucanvus, Frreprich Cart HERMANN VON, Invalidenstrasse 43, Ber- 


Lynes, Rear Apmirat Husert, R. N., 23 Onslow Gardens, South 
Kensington, London, S. W. 7, England.................. 1930 
MacGituivray, Dr. Witt1am Davin Kerr, Broken Hill, N. 8. W.. .1922 
Maparisz, Dr. JuLrus von, Matyas-ter 14, Budapest, Hungary...... 1884 
Maria, Hermano Apo.inak, Instituto de la Salle, Bogota, Colombia. . 1921 
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Corresponding Fellows. xvii 


MatTINGcLey, ARTHUR HERBERT EVELYN, 42 Canterbury Road, Cam- 


berwell, Melbourne, Australia... 1921 
MenzsiER, Pror. Dr. Soc. Naturalists Moscow, Ist Uni- 
versity, Mokhovaia Str. 3, Apt. 9, Moscow, U.8.8.R....... 1884 


GuILLE, Compton’s Brow, Horsham, Sussex, England. .1911 
MiTcHELL, Sir Peter Cuautmers, Zoological Society, Regent’s Park, 


Morrett, Lacy Irvine, Kiangyin Ku, China...................... 1919 
MomryaMa, Toxu Taro, 1146 Sasazka, Yoyohata-mati, Tokyo, 

Mora@an, Dr. ALEXANDER Martueson, S. A. Mus., Adelaide, South 

NEUMANN, Pror. Oscar, Wilmersdorferstrasse 74, Berlin-Charlotten- 

WALTER ReainaLp Brook, Director Dominion Museum, 

Puitiies, Montacu Austin, 57 St. George’s Sq., London, 8S. W. 1, 


RaMsDEN, Dr. CHARLES THEODORE, Box 146, Guantanamo, Cuba 
(1912) 1918 


ScHAaNNING, Hans THomas Lanag, Stavanger Museum, Stavanger, 
Scuenk, Jakos, Secy. Roy. Hungarian Inst. Ornith., Debroi-ut 15, 
Seru-SmitH, Davin, Zoological Gardens, London, N. W. 8, England. . 1920 
SkovGAARD, Peter, Skovbo, pres Viborg, Denmark................ 1926 
SNOUKAERT VON ScHAUBURG, Baron René E. G. J. van, 
Hotel les Terrasses, Territet, Switzerland................ 1920 
SroneHaM, Mayor Freperic, Kitale, Trans-Nzoia, Kenya 
Colony, British Hast 1930 
SwYNNERTON, CHARLES Francis Massy, Poste Restante, Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanganyika Ter., East Africa.................. 1918 
Taka-TsuKasA, Prince Nosusuxa, 1732 Kamimeguro Meguro, 
Dr. Jonan Hsatmar, Appleviken, Rodluvan 7, Stockholm, 
THIENEMANN, Dr. JOHANNES, Rossitten, Kurische Nehrung, Ger- 


THomson, Dr. ArTHUR LaNDsBoRoUGH, 9 Addison Gardens, Ken- 
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XViii Members. 


Ticenurst, Dr. CLaup Bucuanan, Saxon House, Appledore, Kent, 


TiceHuRST, NORMAN FREDERIC, 24 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on- 

Turner, Miss Emma Louisa, 13 Storey’s Way, Cambridge, England . 1920 

Ucuiwa, Dr. Sernosuxs, No. 1, 7-chome, Aoyama, Kitamachi, Tokyo, 


Van Someren, Dr. Victor Gurnet Loaan, Box 658, Nairobi, Kenya 
Wart, Watrer Ernest, Marshfield, Maitland Crescent, Colombo, 
WuisTLerR, Huan, Calbec House, Battle, Sussex, England.......... 1921 
Carr. ALBERT, Wetunga, Fulham, South Australia. .1919 
MEMBERS. 
*Life Member. 
ALLEN, Francis Henry, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.......... (1888) 1901 


ANDERSON, Dr. RupotpH Martin, Nat. Mus., Ottawa, Can.(1907) 1914 
AtrwaTer, Henry Pxitemon, 2120 Genesee St., Houston, Texas 
(1891) 1901 
Baitey, ALFRED Academy Sciences, Chicago, IIl.(1918) 1930 
Bartey, VERNON, 1834 Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C.. . . (1887) 1901 
Barty, Wsi11aMm Lioyvp, 220 E. Lancaster Road, Ardmore, Pa.. (1886) 1901 
*BaLpwin, SaAMvuEL Prentiss, 11025 East Boulevard, Cleveland, 


Bartscu, Dr. Paut, U.S. Nat. Mus., Washington, D.C....... (1896) 1902 
Beck, Rotto Howarp, Planada, Merced Co., Calif........... (1894) 1917 
Bonn, Frank, 3127 Newark St., N. W., Washington, D.C... . . (1887) 1901 
Bonp, James, Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, Pa............. (1923) 1929 
Bovutton, WoLFrip Rupyerp, Carnegie Mus., Pittsburgh, Pa.(1915) 1929 
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